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LIGHT AT EVENTIDE. 



** How far from earth does heaven lie ? 
And whither is the way ? 
Is it through the gate by which the sun 

Leads out the tired day ? 
Is it near the sound of sorrow's voice ? 

And do the weary know 
The way to that fair land of rest ? 
And have they far to go ? " 

R* £• A« 



CHAPTER I. 

LIGHT AT EVENTIDE. 

CERTAIN philosophers have told us that for every 
mood and change in nature there is a corresponding 
mood and change in human life ; and that, if we could but 
read the signs of the seasons as they pass, and of the days 
as they come and go, we should find a key to many of 
the problems of our present life, and many a hint throwing 
light on the mysteries of the future. And why should not 
this be so ? The God of nature is the God of human life. 
He who directs the courses of the stars directs also the 
steps of humanity. He who upholds and governs all 
things in nature by the word of His power, from the sun 
in its orbit to the dew-drop that mirrors it in its bosom, 
upholds and governs also all that is connected with the 
lives of men. Need we wonder, then, if in nature we find 
things analogous to human life and human destiny ? And 
if to human life and human destiny, why not to the life 
and destiny beyond ? 

To those whom she does so teach, and who do- so 
learn, what seasons and changes are so pregnant with 
meaning, so full of foreshadowings, and so thronged with 
voices — sympathetic, yet prophetic — ^as autumn-tide and 
evening? Autumn with its gold-tinted sky, its fields 
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lifting up their ripe shocks for the great in-gathering, 
its trees stretching out their fruit-laden arms asking that 
they may rest, its birds passing to warmer climes, its gay 
insects folding for ever their bright wings, its crawling 
worms putting on the form of death that they may put on 
a higher form in the resurrection of spring. Are not 
these hints and foreshadowings of a sunset of life, of a 
resting-time for humanity, of the great ingathering of 
" harvest home," of a laying down of the body, and of a 
resurrection to life ? Evening — calm, quiet, peaceful 
evening ; how many memories — happy, blessed memories 
thou recallest ! how much more dost thou suggest ! 



" Thoughts that do often lie too deep for teaxs 



)> 



come crowding back at thy return. Hopes that are too 
deep for words fill our souls as, casting thy mantle over 
us, thou stoopest to speak of sleep, and rest, and heaven. 
The da/s labours ended; the clamour of noisy voices 
hushed ; the busy wheel of life stopped ; the glitter of 
gaudy day toned down into quiet harmony ; how different 
life becomes! how changed the whole aspect! Scenes 
that under the midday glare looked harsh now wear a 
softness not their own, and things that before seemed 
common put on a new garb as though touched by a magic 
hand. It is the time of the lover and the poet, the 
painter and the dreamer; the time when the emotional 
part of our nature is the strongest, aud the imagina- 
tion — "God's very own self in the soul" — ^the most 
active. 
Who would not choose — if it were given to mortals to 
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choose — ^to die at eventide, to depart with departing day, 
and while earth is preparing for sleep move out into 
heaven's light through death's 

" Golden gate, on golden hinges turning " ? 

'Twere easier to die then; heaven seems nearer than in 
the heat of noon or the solitude of night's darkness; 
voices which we hear not at other times then call us, and 
we listen ; a thousand outstretched hands beckon us on, and 
up, and forth, until the " desire to depart " becomes deep- 
ened into longing. And in those who are sick and those 
who are sad the desire is pardonable^ not that we should 
shrink from present burdens, but that the frailties of " mor- 
tality may be swallowed up " in the perfectness " of life." 

Thousands — sick, weary, tired — do die at such times ; of 
those thousands we have chosen to speak of one. 

In one of those quiet and secluded towns which belong 
so peculiarly to Cornwall, in the autumn of the year 1 8 — , 
such an evening as we have just been describing was 
closing in, and such an event as we have just been speak- 
ing of taking place. The hour was a still one. The 
labourers had come in from the field. The sounds which 
accompany toil had ceased. The sun had gone down 
behind one of the high hills which surround the town, 
but — ^as though in departing it had forgotten to shut the 
gate behind it — " trailing clouds of glory " still lingered, 
telling that it had not been extinguished. The stars one 
by one were peeping out. The calm bosom of the river 
reflected the calm brow of the evening ; for a star in the 
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sky there was a star in the water, for a heaven above there 
was a heaven beneath. The tide was just beginning to 
ebb, taking with it heavy barges laden with rough ore to 
the ships that awaited them farther down the stream; 
light pleasure-boats, with their white sails spread to the 
breeze, sailed down with the tide; and with them from 
that same quiet place, that same peaceful scene, 

*' There was a soul that eve autumnal sailing 

Beyond the earth's dark bars. 
Towards the land of sunsets never paling — 

Towards heaven's sea of stars ; 
Behind there was a wake of billows tossing, 

Beyond a glory lay. 
Oh, happy soul ! with all sail set, just crossing 

Into the Far-away ; 
The gloom and gleam, the calnmess and the strife 

Were death before thee, and behind thee life." 

The town was Lostwold; the soul, that of Helen 
Easterbrook, who was just passing into the presence of 
her Maker and her Judge. True, this is no strange occur- 
rence, no new event in the world's history — ^a woman 
dying, dying at eventide ; yet we will turn aside and see 
the events which crowd themselves into life's last moments. 

The house is plain and homely — ^a simple eight-roomed 
cottage, neither luxurious nor poverty-stricken. The 
room in which the dying woman lies overlooks the river ; 
the window is open, and the air comes in, fresh and laden 
with the scent of ripening fruit, and that peculiar delicious 
smell which belongs to autumn and harvest. There is 
something in the place, yet what you know not, which 
tells you, yet how you know not, that death is there. The 
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light is not different, the air is not different, the sarround- 
ings are not different, but yet there is an indescribable 
something which seems to say, 

** Hush ! hush your voices, tread more softly still — 
Angels are in the room ! " 

The village doctor has just left, saying he can do no 
more, but if needed, must be called immediately. The 
pale sufferer is so propped up that she can see down the 
river's course. The room is neat, clean, comfortable, yet 
bearing no traces that loving hands have been ministering 
there. No crowd of weeping friends surround the bed. 
At its foot stands a servant of middle age, waiting to fulfil 
the last request of her mistress. Leaning over the right 
side of the bed is a boy of some twelve summers, holding 
the cold hand of his departing mother. Not a sound is 
heard, save the ticking of a tall clock that stands on the 
stair-head, and the occasional sobs of the boy, who is 
just awaking to the fact that he will soon be motherless. 
The sharp and almost excruciating pain caused by an 
internal cancer — ^which for hours previous had driven all 
other thoughts from the mind, and which is bringing that 
short life of thirty-five years to a close — has for the 
moment ceased, and the soul, as is often the case, is left 
peaceful in the glow of setting life. 

Presently the sufferer breaks the silence, and in broken 
yet distinct utterance says : — 

"Martha — I have lived here two years — ^and as you 
know — I have companied with no one — when I have 
been able — I have occasionally gone to church — ^but I 
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have never spoken — to the vicar — ^And now — I am dying 
—Yes, I know — I am dying — ^my last moments have come, 
and though — I have no fear— of death — ^yet, I should like 
to see — some one — ^before I die — I have done — ^yes, all 
I could do— yet now the last — moment — is come — I 
should like to see my — oh no, the clergyman." 

" Lah bless'e m'am, the passun be queer like, but if he 
know'd you was a-dyin', I b'lieve he'd come, as I've 
a-heerd he's kind where he do take. Shall Mast David 
fetch 'un ? " 

** No, Martha, — David — will stay with me — Go you — 
and ask — say my moments are — ^Yes, O God — few — ^and — 
that I would — see him." 

Martha's ready feet soon took her to the vicarage, and 
her strong pull at the bell soon brought an inquirer. Yes, 
the "passun" was in. Could she see him? Yes! and 
in a few minutes he stood before her. 

" Well, my good woman, and what can I do for you ? " 

'^ Please, sir, the missus is dyin', and her would like to 
see *e." 

** Who is your mistress ? " 

** Missus Easterbrook, sir." 

" Oh ! Let me see ; lives down on the Moor ? Yes, I 
have heard from Dr. Polglaze. Does she attend my 
church ? " 

" I b'lieve her does when her goes anywhere." ^ 

** Yes, but is she a Church- woman } " 

" I don't know, sir." 

** Has she been baptized and confirmed ?" Truth was, 
he had heard about this retiring woman, who had sought 
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the advice of none and asked no favours of any; and 
though he had seen her at church two or three fimeSf his 
suspicions were that she was a Dissenter. 

'• I 'spect her has," was Martha's reply, " but I don't 
know. Anyhow, her's dying, and her has a soul to save. 
Dr. Polglaze hev a been and a give'd her up." 

" Well, well, I'll see in the morning." And so saying, 
the vicar shut the door. But as he turned into his study 
he wondered whether after all it were not his duty to go 
to this stranger, of whom he knew little or nothing. He 
need not have wondered — ^the Christ whom he professed 
to serve was standing at heaven's wide-opened gate to 
receive His redeemed one ; and surely those whom He 
receives are not to be despised of men. ** The servant is 
not greater than his Lord." But may it not be that those 
who are treated the coldest by men receive the kindest 
welcome from Him ? 

Poor Martha ! She had been sent empty away. What 
should she do ? She herself was a Methodist — one of a 
^rea^ number who had been ** brought in," as she termed 
it, during a Methodist revival, and she was one of the/ew 
who had s/qyed in. Since her conversion she had been a 
regular attendant at the weekly class-meeting; and her 
class-leader was in all matters religious the next authority 
to the Bible to her. Mr. Trethevy would not have sent 
her away with such a message, she knew. This thought 
no sooner occurred to her than she sped at once to Mr. 
Trethev/s house. He, top, was in. Yes, he would come 
at once, and suiting the deed to the word, he was soon 
on his way to the cottage. 
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Martha related what had happened at the rectory, and 
the story was like so much oil on the fire of Mr. Trethev/s 
antipathy to the " Church." He never supposed that the 
" Church *' existed for any good purpose. *' 'Tis simply 
a home for gentlemen's sons too lazy to work," was one 
of his favourite expressions. But this was the crowning 
point. "I thought so," he said. *' Souls! What do 
they care about souls ? They are after the tithes ! that's 
all they are after." And then, waxing quite eloquent in 
his wrath, and as though he had a whole congress of the 
clergy before him, he exclaimed: " Oh, cold Churchianity! 
Thou hast turned away many a seeking soul because they 
have not been baptised into thy names ! Oh, man-made 
priests, ye have kept out of the chambers of death, and 
refused the last ministries of comfort to many departing 
souls because they have not bowed the knee to your 
systems ! Hirelings ! unfaithful shepherds ! with the 
blood of the sheep on your garments ! " 

Trouble him not, Martha. God's messengers have been 
and released the sufferer. Thy mistress is beyond the 
reach of human ministrations. No earthly voice can now 
reach her ear. The bourn is passed, and the winged soul 
hath taken its flight to the land where the redeemed all 
gather, and weary souls for ever find rest in God. 

" By the bright waters now thy lot is cast. 
Joy to the happy one ! Thy barque hath passed 

The rough sea's foam I 
Now the long yearnings of thy soul are stilled ; 

Home ! Home ! 
ITiy peace is won, thy heart is filled. 

Thou art gone home I " 
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A CONFESSION. 



** The thought my heart delights, 
That they who go before, 
Like distant harbonr lights, 
Beckon us to the shore ; 
And every friend we lose, but 
Makes us long for Paradise the more." 



CHAPTER II. 

A CONFESSION. 

ARRIVING at the cottage, Martha and Mr. Trethevy 
found the boy still sitting by the bed and holding 
his mother's hand. He said she had fallen asleep ; and 
in truth she had, but into that sleep which on earth knows 
no awaking. The keen eye of Martha's friend soon 
detected what had taken place, and though the eyes were 
still open and fixed, as though trying, through the darkness 
which had by this time gathered, to watch the boats as 
they sailed down with the tide, yet he saw that the soul had 
departed. The tears trickled down the old man's cheeks 
as he gazed upon the peaceful face quiet in death's em- 
brace. He had forgotten all about the vicar ; his thoughts 
were transported to *' the land unseen," whither the freed 
soul had gone. At last he gently closed the eyes, saying 
as he did so, though with a subdued voice, " Blessed are 
the dead that die in the Lord." The sight of the mother- 
less boy, too, touched the old man's heart. He could not 
leave him there in the presence of the cold clay, so he 
suggested that he should go home with him. Poor David, 
when he realized that his mother had really gone, broke 
out into such a fit of passionate weeping and sobbing that 
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it seemed as if his heart were breaking. But Martha soon 
persuaded him to accompany Mr. Trethevy, and so he 
went out from the presence of his dead mother to rest for 
the first time, within his remembrance, beneath a strange 
roof. Mrs. Trethevy soon made him feel at home ; and 
after the first bitterness of his grief had passed, little by 
little he related to his new friends what had passed in the 
chamber of death after Martha had gone for the vicar. 
His mother had commenced to tell him — ^what she had 
often told him before — ^that she was going away; that 
he would be left alone in the world; that if he were 
good, God would take care of him. She had then re- 
peated some lines about " the pain, the bliss of dying," 
which Mr. Trethevy soon recognized as part of Pope's 
unique ode, Vital Spark. And then she had gone to 
sleep — ^yes, he was sure she had gone to sleep, though 
her eyes were open, sa}'ing, *' O death ! where is thy 
sting ? " 

At Mrs. Trethevy*s bidding, David at last went to bed, 
and, tired out with sorrow, he wept himself to sleep. That 
is a shadowed home that has no mother ; but how much 
more shadowed is the life that has neither mother nor 
home ! Holy memories may linger in the affections, — 
memories of pious warning, memories of truth impressed, 
memories of prayer offered ; but, alas for the boy who has 
no other guiding-star than that of pious memories ! Yet 
to all appearances, such is our hero's lot. 

Underneath the pillow on which his mother had fallen 
into her last sleep, was found a small packet, neatly folded, 
sealed, and addressed as follows : — 
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"The Rev. Stephen Pengelley, 

The Vicarage^ 

LostwoldP 

^^ Strictly private. To be forwarded y 

Had Martha found a bag of gold under her mistress's 
pillow, she would not have been half so much surprised as 
she was at finding this mysterious packet. " Whatever ez 
it ? " she exclaimed. " But it be the missus's writing, and 
I'll take it up to the passun as soon as I've tidied up a bit." 

But she was forestalled. Soon after nine the vicar him- 
self walked in. Truth to tell, he had not slept very com- 
fortably. Martha's last words, " Her has a soul to save, 
and her's dyin'," kept ringing in his ears, and he was glad 
when morning came, that he might relieve his conscience 
of what he then felt to be a duty, though to him it was 
anything but a pleasant duty. 

But if his conscience smote him during the night, it 
smote him more when he learnt from Martha that her 
mistress had passed away to the spirit-land, and that he 
was too late. 

"Dear, dear," he said, " I'm sorry for this." 

" Iss ; but 'tes too late to be sorry. You might a com'd 
last night when you was ax'd, not that you'd a been any 
good, but still " was Martha's answer. 

" Remember to whom you are speaking," replied the 
vicar, as the colour rushed to his cheek. 

" Iss, I do remember. I'm a talking to one as perfesses 
to be a minister of the Gospel, and one who, they say, is 
more fit to be a farmer. I'm a plain woman, and I speaks 
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my mind. If you'd a had the love o' souls in your heart 
like Master Wesley had, you'd a-come in a minnit. Why, 
Leader Trethevy dedden want axing twice ; he never ax'd 
no questions about bein* christened nor conformed. No ; 
he was here in a jiffy." 

" Heretic, hush I " exclaimed the vicar. " Neither 
Wesley nor your leader, as you call him, are patterns for 
me. I hate schismatics." And so saying, he turned on 
his heel to go. 

But Martha suddenly remembered the packet. So call- 
ing after him, she said : " Here, sir, I s'pose this be yours. 
The missus never said nothin', but your name be on it." 

His reverence looked in amazement at this unexpected 
package. Yes, it was his name. Whatever could it be ? 
Not liking to open it there, he hastened home, and break- 
ing the seal, he found sundry papers neatly tied together, 
and among them a sealed envelope bearing the same 
address as the outside wrapper. Opening it, much to his 
surprise, he read as follows : — 

** My Dear Uncle,— At last I bring myself to the per- 
formance of a duty which I feel devolves upon me. For the 
sake of my family and my name, but specially for my boy's 
sake, I cannot go into the grave without clearing up that 
which, to you and many others, has long been a mystery. 
You will wonder at my addressing you as ' uncle,' but I am 
your brother Gordon's daughter. I am Helen. A part of my 
history you know. I was my father's only child, and, as you 
know, my birth made my father a widower. My mother died 
almost as soon as I was bom. It was this fact, perhaps, that 
made me the idol of my father's heart. Anyhow, you know 
how he doted on me, for I can remember your often coming to 
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Bosford to preach for my father, and your sta3ring at the 
rectory. Oh ! those happy days. It is the greatest joy I 
have to live them over again as I lie here waiting to die. 
Every scene comes back to me. I can see it all now — the 
rectory, the old church with its stumpy tower and its ivy- 
covered porch, the tall tombstones in the churchyard keeping 
watch over the green mounds. Oh, my mother's grave ! I 
see it yet; for though I never knew my mother, I always loved 
her grave. The little wicket-gate leading from the lawn to 
the churchyard ; the trees under which I have sat ; the lanes 
in which I have played ; the shaggy pony that I used to ride ; 
old ' Jip,' my faithful dog, — they are all here, and I love to 
look upon them. 

" Being the only child, I suppose it was natural in my father 
to wish me to marry well, and he had fixed his heart on my 
being the wife of Squire Grylls's son, and I did not think 
enough about it either to oppose or accede to his wish. 
But once, when I went to Plymouth for my music-lesson, my 
music-master introduced me to a captain in the navy, whose 
ship was then under repairs in the Devonport Dockyard. He 
was struck with me, and I, proud at being admired, allowed 
his attentions. Every time I went to Plymouth he walked 
home with me. Once my father met us, and when he returned 
home demanded to know who the stranger was. I told him. 
He asked what I knew of him, and I was obliged to confess 
that I knew nothing beyond what he and M. de Poitiers had 
told me. He said he was ashamed of me, and charged me 
never to speak to the stranger again. But the next time I 
went to Plymouth, Captain Easterbrook met me as usual, and 
though I tried to avoid him, he followed me, vowed that he 
loved me, that he adored me, and that he would never rest 
until I was his wife. It was in vain that I urged my father's 
objections, in vain that I declared I did not know enough of 
him to love him, in vain that I said I was partly pledged to 
Victor Grylls; his whole soul seemed to plead in his voice 
as he begged that I would not despise his love. I, on the 

t 
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other hand, felt as I had never felt before. Somehow my 
destinies seemed linked with this tall and handsome stranger, 
for he was handsome. Waking and sleeping he was the one 
image before my mind. I did not know that this was love ; 
I only knew that I longed for Tuesdays and Fridays to come, 
when I was sure I should see him ; and once I stole away to 
Plymouth on a Thursday, in the hope that I should meet him, 
but I did not. On the day following I met him not far from 
the Rectory, and he told me that his ship would be ready in 
seven days, that he was under orders to sail direct to Malta, 
and that he had made up his mind not to go without me. As 
he urged his plea my dear father's wishes came to my mind. 
How could I violate them ? I asked. Yet, on the one hand, I 
felt that I could not ask my father's consent, and, on the other, 
that I could not give up my first love. What should I do ? 
Captain Easterbrook begged that he might see my father and 
ask his permission, but that I positively refused ; and though 
I said at first I could not marry him, I could not say that I 
would give him up. At last I consented to a clandestine 
marriage. He bribed the Vicar of St. Agnes', Stoke, who 
also was a friend of M. de Poitiers, to keep the matter quiet ; 
and on the morning of the day that his ship was to sail we 
were married by special license. I walked to Plymouth as 
usual, professedly for my music-lesson. He met me ; we 
walked to the church, where everything had been arranged 
for a secret wedding. We were married, and at 12 o'clock 
I was on board. At 3 o'clock we sailed. I left a note for my 
father saying what I had done, and asking his fo^rgiveness. 
The result of that note you know. My father was in his study 
(as I learnt two years after) when the messenger handed in 
the note, and when the servant went to call him to dinner he 
was dead in his chair. Alas ! my father ! my dear, dear 
father ! He had always told me he would die suddenly, but 
little did I dream that I was to cause his death. My birth 
made him wifeless ; my disobedience sent him to an untimely 
grave. Ah me ! ah-me ! But to return to myself. We reached 
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Malta in safety. My husband was as devoted as ever was a 
husband; and but for the memory that I had wronged my 
father, I was as happy as ever was a wife. From Malta we 
were ordered to South AMca. On the passage my David was 
bom. But when we reached the Cape my husband was seized 
of fever, and in three days he died. It was then I felt how 
true is Holy Scripture when it says, ' The way of transgressors 
is hard.' But little did I know that I was an orphan as well 
as a widow. Another officer was appointed to the ship, and I 
returned to England with my baby. I went at once to my 
father's house, sure in my mind that his kind heart had for- 
given me, and that I should again live under his roof. But 
oh ! the anguish of my heart when I drove up to the rectory 
and saw little children playing on the lawn. I dared not go 
in ; something told me that that was not now my father's 
house. I looked into the churchyard, and the first thing that 
caught my eye was a new grave beside my mother's ; and on 
the tombstone which told the date of my mother's death I 
read also these words : — 

** * The Rev. Gordon Pengelley, for thirty years rector of this 
parish, Obiit, June 9th, 18 — . ^^ For so He giveth His beloved 
sUepr ' 

''The truth then flashed upon me. I knew that that was the 
date of my marriage. I rushed to the cottage where our 
old gardener lived, and from him I learnt all. After rest- 
ing a few hours at Bosford, I returned to Plymouth; my 
father's trustees handed me the small balance due to me after 
everything had been sold, and all liabilities met. I felt that I 
could not stay in the neighbourhood, so I went to Torquay. 
There I lived in quietude for nine years, making no friends 
and desiring none. I had no near relative in the world save 
yourself, and you I dared not seek out. My husband's friends 
never knew me, and I did not care to make myself known to 
them more than was necessary for the settling of our affairs. 

** Two years ago I began to feel the first symptoms of the 
awful disease that is now taking me home. And much as I 
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dreaded the suffering, I yet thanked God that He was going- 
to call me hence. I felt I had nothing to live for except my 
boy, and I can leave him in God's hands. Heaven has grown 
inexpressibly dear to me. All my loved and lost ones are 
there. I almost see their hands, at times, beckoning me up 
the steep; and their voices are always saying 'Come.' 
Mother, father, husband — all wait for me, so that though the 
world is very beautiful, I'd rather go to those who have gone 
than stay with those who remain. 

** My doctor told me that Torquay was too relaxing for me, 

and that he would advise a change to Cornish air. . I came 

here thinking it would be nice to be near you ; but, oh ! uncle, 

I could never face you. I thought you might have remembered 

the name, and have called, but you did not. I have been to 

church only a few times. As I heard your voice, memories of 

old times became too painful for me. And so I have lived on 

here alone, and in peace — always purposing to make myself 

known to you, but never doing it. But, oh ! do not think that 

because I have not been to church I am not prepared to die. 

Every day Jesus has grown dearer to me ; every day heaven 

has come nearer to me. Whatever else I do not know, I 

know this, that I have a Saviour who died for me. Uncle, you 

baptised me, and the cross with which you signed my brow is 

the symbol of my hope. My father's teaching comes back to 

me. Well do I remember his taking me to his arms the day 

before I was confirmed, and charging me to live for Jesus. I 

have not fulfilled his hopes, but I have followed, his Saviour. 

And now I die knowing Whom I have believed. Think kindly 

of me, uncle, I erred in not making my father my confidant; 

but, as far as the world goes, everything was done in honour. 

Bury me in the little cemetery, and near to the river, — I love 

the river. There will be money enough to put a small marble 

cross at the head of my grave. Have no inscription upon it 

but my plain name, and the dates of my birth and death. 

The cross will speak for itself— that is my hope. 

** I have taken the liberty to make you my executor. My 
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vfill you will get with this. David I leave in your chaige ; 
for your dead brother's sake I know you will be kind to him. 
Let him be well educated, as far as the money allowed by 
Government and what I have saved will permit. I should like 
above all things for him to be a clergyman, but that he must 
decide for himself. Do what you think best for him, only let 
him be trained for Christ and heaven. When you receive this 
— unless I send for you in my last moments to give it you with 
my own hands — I shall have gone the way of all flesh. Again 
I commend to you my boy, and again assure you that I am 
dying full of hope. My days cannot now be many, but ' I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.' Good-bye, and may God 
reward you. 

" Your affectionate Niece, 

" Helen Easterbrook." 



A MOTHER'S GRAVE. 



" If I should die to-night, 
E'en hearts estranged would turn once more to me, 
Recalling other days remorsefully : 
The eyes that chill me with averted glance 
Would look upon me as of yore perchance, 
And soften in the old familiar way, 
For who could war with dumb, unconscious clay ? 
So I might rest forgiven of all to-night." 



CHAPTER III. 

A MOTHER'S GRAVE, 

HAD the vicar received a letter of suspension from 
his ecclesiastical superiors, he could not have been 
more astonished than he was by the communication he 
had just read. At first he paced the room, saying, " Ah, 
poor Gordon ! poor Gordon ! Alas ! that it should have 
happened thus — ^my poor dead brother's child — only child 
—dying under the very shadow of my own church, and 
I not to know it ! Poor Helen, poor child ! Yes, I re- 
member, I did baptize her. I remember, too, when last 
I saw her at home, that she was bright and beautiful, and 
now she is a corpse. Great God, Thy Word is true, 
* When Thou with rebukes dost correct man for iniquity. 
Thou makest his beauty to consume away like a 
moth.' " 

At length, overcome by grief, he sank into his chair and 
wept aloud, like a little child weeps on the bosom of its 
mother. But when he recovered himself, he said, " I 
must go and see that the poor girl is buried decently." 
And again he wended his way to the cottage. 

To do him justice, had he known that his brother's 
daughter had been living so near he would have been her 
friend and adviser ; but the fact of her running off with 
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a strange man, about whom he had never learnt anything 
definite, so shocked him, that since the sad event which 
followed that running away he had scarcely ever mentioned 
her name. He had not even heard that she was in 
England. The letter which she had addressed to her 
father on the morning of her marriage, and which was the 
indirect cause of his death, had somehow been mislaid, 
or destroyed, and as nothing else was ever found to prove 
her marriage, it was generally supposed that she had gone 
as the Captain's mistress, and that the least said the better 
for the credit of the family. So what had become of his 
niece he neither knew, nor cared enough to inquire. And 
now, to learn that she had been honourably married ; that 
she had been a widow nearly twelve years, and that she 
had at last died almost at his very door, was a revelation 
that he did not expect. 

And then, as he walked down over the moor, the re- 
membrance of last night's conduct and Martha's rebuff 
came back to him. " Had he gone when he was asked, 
might he not have seen her alive? Ought he to have 
waited ? Was it right to place any Church tests between 
the dying and the ministrations of the Gospel ? Was 
there, after all, any truth in this rude woman's statement : 
* More fit to be a farmer ' ? Had he to learn, at last, that 
his life had been a mistake ? " These, and many other 
similar questions, were floating through his mind when 
he reached the cottage. 

Opening the door, who should confront him but Mr. 
Trethevy. With the best of intentions he had gone down 
to see if he could help Martha in anything, and to as- 
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certain what arrangements had been made for communi- 
cating with the friends of the departed, etc. And just as 
Martha was telling him that she didn't '' think the missus 
had any friends, but her allis said that some one would 
step in when her was gone, and do all that was necessary," 
the vicar appeared on the scene. As might be expected, 
his ire was raised when he saw the " meddling Dissenter," 
as he termed him. And so, after a barely civil " good- 
morning," he said, " May I ask, sir, by whose authority 
you are here ? " 

" Certainly," replied Trethevy ; " but I also will ask you 
one question, which, if you answer me, I will tell you what 
is my authority. By whose authority are you here ? " 

" In the first place, my position as vicar of the parish 
gives me authority. Yours, sir, I presume, is the autho- 
rity of a proselytizing schismatic." 

" Strange, then, that the duties of your position did 
not bring you here last night, when the dying woman sent 
for you." 

" In the second place, I am here as a county magistrate ; 
you perhaps do not know that that function gives me 
entrance," said the vicar, without noticing Trethevy* s 
interruption. 

"I know," said Trethevy, " that one of the crying evils 
of this country is that men supposedly set apart for the 
ministry of Christ's Gospel should meddle in matters that 
they are neither fit for on the one hand, nor have any right 
to interfere with on the other." 

" Without condescending to answer you in that matter, 
let me say that I am here as the uncle of the departed 
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woman, the executor of her will, the guardian of her son. 
And now, sir, I think I have a right to know what is your 
authority for being here." 

" My only authority," replied Trethevy, " is my pity for 
a motherless boy, and my desire to do good. I am neither 
parson nor magistrate, but I trust I am a Christian, and 
as such I have a right to expect civility from those pro- 
fessing the same faith." 

" Mr. Trethevy, I do not wish to quarrel with you, and 
if I did, this is no place for it ; but I have always regarded 
you as an enemy to our Church, and therefore as an enemy 
to myself. My creed disavows schism, and, as far as I 
know, your life is spent in making and sustaining that 
very thing." 

" Pardon me, sir, when I say that I have no desire to 
appear an enemy either to you or your Church. We un- 
doubtedly disagree in some things; but perhaps, if we 
were to compare notes, it would be found that what we agree 
in is of infinitely more importance than what we disagree 
in. But here I take my stand : the Church should exist for 
the individual, and not the individual for the Church, as 
seems to be the case with you. All her ministers should 
be true shepherds, and not hirelings or tithe farmers, as 
many of them are. John Wesley left the Church because 
it was dead, and his followers keep out of it for the same 
reason. I, sir, am a lover of Methodism, which means 
* Christianity in earnest ; * and if earnest Christianity be an 
enemy to formal Christianity, then I may be an enemy of 
your Church. But here, at any rate, we are one : we are 
in the presence of death, the enemy of us both ; can I do 
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aught for you ? My feelings are strong, but I want to do 
right." 

" I am obliged to you," said the vicar ; " but we could 
never agree, and had better, therefore, not come in con- 
tact more than we can possibly help." 

"As you please. But you will allow me to keep the 
boy until after the funeral ?" 

" The boy ! What do you mean ? What have you to 
do with the boy ? " 

" I mean that last .night, when I came here after you 
had refused to come, and that when I saw the poor child 
clinging to his mother's dead body, I could not leave him 
to sleep in the house with the cold clay, and so I took him 
home, and he is at my house now." 

" I think, sir, you might have asked permission of some 
one other than a mere child and this ignorant woman." 

** Of whom ought I to have asked } You, sir, were not 
here, though you had been sent for. I did not know that 
you were related to the dead woman ; her servant did not 
know it ; her son does not yet know it." 

" Neither did I know it," replied the vicar. " Until an 
hour ago I was utterly ignorant of the fact that Mrs. 
Easterbrook was the only child of my only brother. Alas ! 
that I should have been ignorant ; but her marriage was 
unfortunate, and she has lived in seclusion ever since. I 
am her only surviving relative, and her child must be my 
care. But, as you know, I am a bachelor, and unaccus- 
tomed to children. Promise to keep him out of your 
conventicle, and not to poison his mind with schisms, and 
you may have him till I can arrange for him elsewhere." 
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Mr. Trethev/s dignity was touched at the mention of 
the conventicle ; for, in truth, his chapel was quite as 
large, and far better attended than the parish church, 
though it made no pretensions to architectural beauty. 
But biting his lips, as he thought of the soft answer which 
turneth away wrath, he simply replied, "Thank you. 
Then we shall meet again. Good morning ! " 

Having got rid of this foe, the vicar found he had a far 
worse one to deal with in Martha. He had, in the first 
place, great difficulty in persuading her that he had a right 
to command. And even when he had made that clear to 
her, she proved as obstinate as a mule. 

" I never thought you was related to her," said Martha ; 
** though I allis thought her was Church. Afore her took 
to her bed, her used to read out of the Prayer Book every 
night, and her had a kind of catumchism that her used to 
larn Mast. David." 

" Never you mind about that. You keep everything 
right in the house until the funeral, and I will make all 
arrangements outside." 

And be it said to his credit, he did make all arrange- 
ments in a most praiseworthy manner. Everything was 
ordered in a style befitting his own position. It soon be- 
came noised abroad that the stranger was his niece, and 
each retailing gossip, as she passed from house to house, 
hinted that there were some strange things connected with 
the vicar's family that everybody didn't know. Betsy 
Penhale, especially, thought that " a man as shut hisself 
up as the passun did had summut on his mind as shouldn't 
be, and this maybe' s was part on it." 
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On this same afternoon Mr. Trethevy received a note 
fxoTxa the vicar, which read as follows : — 

" DcAR Sir, — Perhaps I was hasty and unguarded in what 
I said to you this morning, but you will excuse me when you 
know how strongly I feel on the subject of schism. The very 
mention of Methodism always suggests to me a lot of religious 
cant and ranting unreasonableness. I somehow cannot bring 
myself to believe that men who oppose our Church, with its 
time-honoured creeds and its ministry descending from the 
holy apostles themselves, can either be sincere or have a good 
motive. Your founder, Wesley, was undoubtedly an earnest, 
but certainly a misguided man, and I fear he has struck our 
Church such a blow as she will not soon recover from. It is 
painful to me to think that in this highly-favoured land, with 
a Church and a ministry to guard and administer the holy 
mysteries of Christ's body in every parish, there should be any 
so wickedly insane as to set themselves up as teachers of 
schism. Still, I desire to be neighbourly, and though we can- 
not agree on religious grounds, we need not quarrel on social 
and worldly matters. 

" I thank you for taking my lamented niece's boy. I fear 
he would be a weight on my hands just now ; and if you can 
conveniently keep him until after the funeral — as you suggested 
— ^you will do me a favour. I do not understand children ; so if 
Mrs. Trethevy will kindly see that he is suitably clothed to 
follow the remains of his poor mother to the grave, I shall be 
much obliged. Of course every charge will be placed to my 
account. I have arranged that the funeral shall take place 
on Friday, at four o'clock. Doctor Polglaze has kindly con- 
sented to take the boy. I cannot follow, as I must read the 
service ; but if you care to come, I shall be glad to see you. 

" Yours truly, 

"Stephen Pengelley." 

Mr. Trethevy's first impulse was . to answer this note in 
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detail, but thinking it would only add fuel to the fire, he 
simply replied : — 

" Rev. Sir,— Both Mrs. Trethevy and I will be delighted 
to care for Master David, and to see that he is provided for in 
every way. We thank you for your invitation to attend the 
funeral, and hope to be present. 

" Yours truly, 

'* William Trethevy." 

On Friday afternoon, as the time fixed for the funeral 
drew near, a large concourse of people assembled just in 
front of the cottage. Presently Dr. Polglaze arrived, lead- 
ing by the hand the motherless boy. Mr. Trethevy had 
wisely kept him away from the house of death, so that by 
degrees he had grown cheerful ; but when he entered his 
old home, thoughts of his departed mother so filled his 
heart that he refused to be comforted. The kind-hearted 
doctor thought it might pacify him if he were to see the 
corpse ; but as he looked into the cofiin and saw the white 
form stretched out for burial — the features still natural, 
still wearing their wonted smile^-he cried out : ** Oh, my 
mother! my mother! where are you? Speak to me, 
mother! Just one last word, mother!" But here the 
undertaker stepped in ; the coffin-lid was screwed down, 
and the mournful procession moved forth. The corpse 
was borne by six working-men, each wearing a new suit 
of black — ^the gift of the vicar. Immediately following 
were Dr. Polglaze and David, and behind them, Martha. 
Next came Mr. and Mrs. Trethevy, and the rear was 
brought up by about two hundred of the townsfolk, who 
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had come partly out of curiosity to see the funeral, partly 
for the want of something better to do. 

There was the usual dismal tolling of the bell, and the 
usual solemn service in the church and at the grave. But 
as the vicar was reading that portion of the service which 
says, " We give Thee hearty thanks for that it hath pleased 
Thee to deliver this our sister out of the miseries of this 
sinful world," his voice altogether gave way, the tears 
streamed down his wrinkled cheeks, and it was some 
minutes before he could read the last collect and pronounce 
the benediction. When he had done, he turned to the 
doctor and said, " Oh, doctor ! I little thought this when I 
baptized her thirty-five years ago. It is foolish of me, I 
know, but I can't help it. We never shall be tearless till 
we reach that land where all tears shall be wiped away." 

Then taking David by the hand, he said, as he pointed 
to the open grave, " Boy, that is your mother's body that 
we have buried ; her soul is in heaven. Be good, and you 
shall never want a friend while I live. You will return 
with Mr. Trethevy to-night, but to-morrow morning at ten 
o'clock you will come to me at the rectory." So saying, 
he returned to the vestry. But David stayed to see the 
grave filled, and the mound made up. He had wept him- 
self tearless, but he went home with swollen cheeks and a 
sore heart, to wonder whether his mother really lived in 
heaven. " Could she see him ? " " If she were a ghost, 
could she come to him ? " " If he prayed, could she hear 
him } " " If he died, would she meet him } " 

Yes, brave boy, older minds than thine have been 
troubled with questions like these. How many of us, as 
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" Sweet are the joys of home, 
And pure as sweet ; for they 
Like dews of morn and evening come 

To wake and close the day. 
The pilgrim's step in vain 

Seeks £den*s sacred ground ; 
Bat in home's holy joys again 
An Eden may be found." 

Sir John Bowring. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A NEW HOME. 

FRIDAY, the day on which the interment took place, 
was also the day of one of the weekly class-meetings 
in the Methodist Chapel at Lostwold, and of this meeting 
Mr. Trethevy was the ** leader," and Martha one of the 
most regular attendants ; in fact, she used to boast, 
" Since I was a-brought in I've never a-missed once." 

After the funeral poor Martha felt as lonely and as woe- 
begone as if she had buried her last earthly friend. While 
her dead mistress's body lay in the house she did not feel 
it so much. Strange it may seem, but somehow it is true, 
that there is company even in a lifeless corpse ; we speak 
in a softer tone, move more quietly, close doors more 
gently, and do everything in a more subdued manner when 
the dead are with us than at other times, as though we 
could not convince ourselves that the corruptible clay were 
altogether unconscious both of our presence and of our 
actions. 

Such was Martha's feeling as she moved about making 
preparations for the funeral ; nothing would have convinced 
her that she was alone in the house. " The missus be up- 
stairs," was a thought always present with her. But now 
she felt that she was alone ; her mistress had been buried 
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out of her sight, and nothing could bring her nearer than 
the cemetery. Alas, that this is the common feeling of 
those who bury their dead dear ones ! Personality is so 
associated in our minds with the living form that we can 
see and touch, that when the soul — ^the real ego — has 
departed, our love clings rather to what remains than to 
what has gone. We bring all our affection to the grave, 
instead of allowing it to follow the freed soul into its 
eternal home: and hence it is that when the dead are 
buried out of our sight a sense of loneliness, that we never 
before felt, comes over us, and the vacant place in the 
house is accompanied by a vacant place in the heart. 

It was under this feeling that Martha wended her way 
that night to the class meeting, and glad enough she was 
when the time came for the meeting to conunence. Mr. 
Trethevy, too, had been much impressed by the event 
which he had just witnessed, and so, partly because it 
suited his own feelings, and partly because he wanted it 
to give a tone to the meeting, he commenced with the 
hymn — 

'* Come, let us join our friends above 
That have obtamed the prize." 

And that night he tried to impress upon his little flock the 
facts that heaven is a reality ; that the dead are not lost ; 
that what we bury is the casket, not the jewel — ^the body, 
not the soul ; that the departed still belong to us ; that the 
Church militant and the Church triumphant are united in 
the one Head ; that though living in different conditions 
we are one family, and that when God brings us to Him- 
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self He will also bring us to them. And when each had 
given his " experience " and each been replied to by the 
leader, they separated, all of them edified, but Martha 
comforted as well as edified ; and, as she went down to 
the lonely cottage she kept repeating, half audibly, to 
herself, a verse of the hymn they had sung: — 

•* One £unlly, we dwell in Him ; 
One Church, above, beneath ; 
Though now divided by the stream — 
The narrow stream of death." 

When Mr. Trethevy arrived at home, David had gone to 
bed, and afler the accustomed family prayer he and Mrs. 
Trethevy sat down to talk over a scheme at which he had 
hinted before during the day. 

" Mother," he began (for though his beloved spouse had 
no claim to that name he had of late years taken to call 
her " mother "), " that boy is a bright little fellow ; I don't 
know how it is, but so it is, somehow he has got hold of 
me, and, do you know, I have been thinking that if it 
could be arranged, I should like him to live with us al- 
together. Poor boy 1 he has no friends in the world but 
the parson, and he, I should think, has no sympathy with 
children. He may like his sheep and his cows, his old 
grey mare and his books; but a man who has lived a 
bachelor-life so long as he has could never tolerate the 
company of a young lad like that ; and then it would be 
such a pity for his young spirits to be crushed by being 
buried alive in a place like the vicarage. He would not 
be much extra expense to us, and I should like above all 
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things to have him as a kind of adopted son in our old 
years. You may think me foolish, but I have already 
got to love the boy, and I can't help myself." 

" A very responsible thing, William, and a thing that 
must not be done in a hurry. Yes, the boy is a dear little 
fellow, and I could love him as though he were our own 
child. But think, William, what it would mean to have 
him altogether ; to be responsible not only for his ward- 
robe and his education, but also to a great extent for his 
character, and maybe for his eternal happiness. You 
know, William, we can never shake off the influence of 
our early home-life ; others may educate us, other circum- 
stances may affect us in many ways, but home-life moulds 
us. What we are between twelve and eighteen, as a rule 
we are for ever afterwards. The face may change, our 
position may alter, but habits formed at that age, are, as a 
rule, habits for life ; the seed is sown then that will blossom 
and bear fruit for ever. And oh I if we should not do our 
duty I If he should not turn out right I If he should 
grow up to reprove us, or rise up in the judgment to con- 
demn us, I should never forgive myself." 

" I am surprised to hear you talk like this, mother. I 
admit the truth of all you say about the influence of home- 
life — * the child,' no doubt, ' is father of the man ; ' but if 
we do our duty, surely we can leave results with Grod. If 
He gives us the motherless boy, surely He cares enough 
for us and him to help us to do right. Besides, it would 
be something to live for. I have felt that a childless home 
is a pitiable home. Mother, as far as the world goes, we 
have every comfort, and I am not complaining, but I con- 
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fess I should like a life given me to train and mould for 
God. He pays His nurses good wages, mother ! " 

" Yes, but, William, do you think the vicar would ever 
allow his ward to be brought up in a house of schism, as he 
calls it ? Never ! I believe he hates us. You know how he 
shuns Dissenters. You know how rude he was to you. You 
know how rigid he is about forms and catechisms, and he 
would never allow the boy to be brought up a Methodist." 

"My dear, I have no wish to bring the boy up as a 
Methodist ; if I could bring him up as a Christian, he might 
be Methodist or anything else he liked when he could 
choose for himself. Anyhow, mother, let us pray about it." 

And then and there, husband and wife again knelt before 
God and unitedly asked that they might be guided into 
the way that would be pleasing to Him. The result was 
that they determined to consult the vicar on the matter the 
next day, and to leave all decisions with God. 

The next morning, punctually at ten o'clock, Mr. Tre- 
thevy and David stood before the rectory door. The vicar 
of course expected David, but he was surprised to see the 
Methodist. They had lived in the same town over forty 
years and had never crossed each other's threshold. " See 
how these Christians love one another ! " 

" This is an honour I did not anticipate," said the vicar, 
as Mr. Trethevy was shown into his study. 

" I knew you wished to see David at this hour," Trethevy 
replied, " and as I wished to see you in reference to him 
before you made any definite arrangement about his future, 
I thought I would come with him, but, if you desire to see 
him alone, I, of course, will withdraw." 
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" Not at all ; not at all. Sit down. Take this seat. 
What is it yon have to say about him ? " 

" Well, sir, Mrs. Trethevy and I have taken a violent fancy 
to the lad, and though we have said nothing to him about 
it, we have decided to ask you to allow us to keep him." 

" That cannot be. No, never, never," replied the vicar. 
'* What ! my dear brother's grandson to be brought up by 
Dissenters ? Why, bless me, I should soon have my only 
relative setting up in opposition to me, and building a 
conventicle on the other side of the road I No, no. It 
is very kind of you, but I can't think of it." 

'' Mr. Pengelley, it is natural that you should take that 
view of the case, and in your position I cannot blame you. 
I had anticipated your objections. But do, I pray you, 
consider the matter. He shall have a home as long as I 
live. As to his religion, I am willing that you shall have 
perfect control over that, so far as all public rites 
are concerned; he shall know nothing of Methodism 
from me beyond what in it is essentially connected with 
Christian life ; and, if you prefer it, he shall attend service 
at your own church. We love the boy, and it would be a 
great trial to us now to part with him. What do you 
purpose doing with him ? " 

'* That I cannot tell you," replied the viear. " It has 
been a source of great anxiety to me. I am getting old — 
that I know and feel. My housekeeper, too, is old, and 
to bring him here would be cruel to him and tedious to 
us. I had thought of letting him live on at the cottage, 
and putting a governess there to look after him ; but that, 
I foresee, would be attended with difficulty. I had thought. 
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too, of sending him to a good boarding-school, but I fear 
he has had little or no education, and that he is not fit to 
send into a creditable establishment. So, what to do I 
don't know." 

** You had better let me keep him. He can go to the 
Grammar School here — ^for I imagine he is not so back- 
ward as you think. True, he has never been to a school, 
but from questions I have put to him, I find his mother 
has well groimded him in all elementary matters ; and, 
after all, what training is like a mother's } He can do a 
*• Rule of Three " sum in arithmetic, his writing is very 
creditable, he can read quite intelligibly, and he has been 
telling Mrs. Trethevy that he can conjugate a French 
verb. I know nothing of French, and so I cannot say." 

" Come, come. That is better than I anticipated ; he 
might go straight away to school after all. Boy, what 
have you to say for yourself ? " 

"Please, sir, I would like to live where I am. Oh! 
don't send me to school. Let me live near to mother." 
" But your mother is dead, boy." 

" Yes. But she's in the cemetery. I saw them put her 
there, and I shall want to go sometimes." 

• " Well, well, we'll see. In the meantime, Mr. Trethevy, 
if you'll allow me to pay for his board, and provide him 
with all he needs, and allow him to come to me some 
time every day ; if you will send him to the Grammar 
School during the week, and to our school on Sundays ; 
if you will promise to keep him out of your chapel, and 
not fill his head with your schisms, then you may have 
him for the time." 
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'* Some of your conditions, sir, I cannot fulfil. As to 
the pay, not a farthing will I take ; if you choose to put it 
into the Savings Bank for him well and good, but not a 
coin of it shall ever go into my purse. The rest I am 
willing to consent to. He will be treated as though he 
were my own son ; night and morning we shall bow at 
the same altar; our home will be his home; we shall 
teach him to love God, and to keep His commandments. 
The externals of religion I am willing to leave to his own 
choice, or if he and you prefer it, to yours." 

" Trethevy, you are a good fellow. Take him for the 
time, and the blessing of Almighty God be upon your 
home. I will sell the furniture at the cottage, and dismiss 
the servant. Nothing need be kept, except a few of his 
mother's personal things. Will you go down with me this 
afternoon, and see what there is that you think we had 
better keep for him ? " 

The proposal was agreed to, and that afternoon Lost- 
wold witnessed an event, the like of which it had never 
before seen, viz., the vicar of the parish and a Methodist 
class-leader walking together through its streets, and 
talking to each other as though both were human beings ! 
Whatever would the orthodox Mrs. Grundy say ? In the 
person of Miss Arabella Tregonning, who " actually met 
the vicar with that man ! " she dtd say that " the Church 
of England would soon lose its respectability if it mixed 
with everybody, and that if the vicar of the parish liked to 
degrade himself by speaking to such people, she wouldn't. 
No, not she ! " The Methodist Mrs. Grundy, in the 
person of Jane Tremear, said that " Dissenters were running 
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after the Church, and that lately Leader Trethevy hadn't 
seemed so earnest as he used to be, and what the end of 
it would be she didn't know. She wouldn't speak to such 
a vicar ; no, not if he stopped her in the street." But 
what was the great Head of the Church saying ? Why, 
^* That they all may he one; as Thou^ Father^ art in Me, 
and I in Thee, that they also may he one in Us ; that the 
world may helieve that Tliou hast sent Me" 

Mrs. Easterbrook had not left many valuables behind. 
In a small cabinet they found a packet labelled, '' My 
dead dear one's hair ; " a gold watch and chain — evidently 
her late husband's, another watch which she had worn 
herself, a diamond ring, a gold brooch, and a few 
trinkets comparatively worthless. These, together with a 
few books, the vicar took to keep in trust for David. 
Arrangements were made for an auction sale, and Martha 
was informed that she must be prepared to leave when 
everything was cleared out. 

David had gone home to Mrs. Trethevy rejoicing. He 
was delighted at the prospect of living with his new friends, 
and his new friends were just as delighted as he. That 
night they all knelt together on the hearth, and fervent 
were the prayers breathed, by both master and dame, that 
the Angel which redeemeth from all evil might bless the 
lad. 

" A glance of heaven to see 
To none on earth is given, 
But yet 2i. praying fsiaiily 
Is but an earlier heaven." 
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*' They only rise who first aspire ; 
The martyr wears the gloriole 
When he has triumphed in the fire ; 
And they who make the skies their goal 
Most plume the pinions of the soul. 

" * No cross, no crown ! * there is no choice. 
We climb the rugged steep in pain. 
But on the summit we rejoice : 
Hereafter we shall not complain 
Of loss which was the price of gain." 

J. R. E. 



CHAPTER V. 
GETTING INTO HARNESS, 

AND SO the fate of our hero was determined ; so began 
his struggle with the realities of life ; and though 
fortune favoured him more than she does many who are 
similarly left, yet there is much that is sad even in such a 
start as this. The very time when he most needed the 
warmth and the tenderness of a mother's love he was 
thrown upon the care of those who, of necessity, knew little 
or nothing of him. In that juncture, when a parent's hand 
is most required to sustain and guide in youth's uncertain 
way, he was left to the guidance of strangers. Surely God 
deals strangely with the children of men ! He beclouds the 
star in life's sky just when, to all human appearance, its 
beacon light is most needed. He takes the cup out of our 
hand just when we most thirst for its cooling draught. 
He removes from us our heart's dearest treasures just when 
they have got to be a part of our very existence. So has 
it been from the beginning ; so will it be to the end : 
" His thoughts are a great deep, and His ways past man's 
finding out." What He doeth we know not now. Enough 
for us that " He knows." Enough that Infinite Wisdom 
cannot err, and that Infinite Love will not give needless 
pain. Blessed are they who are willing to leave all mys- 

4 
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teries with God. He will be His own interpreter, and His 
promise is that "we shall know hereafter." There is a 
revelation to come which cannot be made on earth. There 
is a home just before us in which " Our Father" will solve 
to us all our life's problems. And when that solution 
shall be given, then the acclamation, " Just and true are 
all Thy ways. Thou King of Saints," shall roll forth 
from the teeming millions of heaven's ransomed, who 
have come thither out of great tribulation — have broken 
their last chain, and wept their last tear, and stumbled 
over the last grave, and sighed the last sigh, and con- 
quered the last foe. So then — 

" We had better listen to the Psalmist's rede, 
And gather the comfort of his creed : 
And in peace and patience possess our souls, 
While the wheel of fate in its orbit roUs. 
Knowing that sadness and gladness pass 
Like morning dews from the summer grass. 
And, when once we win to the further side, 
We shall be 'satisfied.' " 

But to return to " Hope Cottage," for that was the name 
of Trethev/s pretty, neat, comfortable, yet unpretentious 
abode. When the last article of Mrs. Easterbrook's furni- 
ture had been sold and removed, poor Martha felt that 
she was out of house and home. Of relatives she, too, 
was destitute. She was bom in a workhouse — ^a little 
come-by-chance, but when old enough to be thought 
trustworthy she was taken by a farmer's wife to serve in 
the capacity of farmyard slut, and so her early life was 
spent in feeding pigs and calves, with the agreeable 
change of hoeing in the field or winnowing in the barn. 



-J 
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But by degrees she had worked herself from the bam to 
the kitchen, and so from the age of eighteen to the present ; 
time she * had been engaged in various homes as (that 
much- abused, yet most indispensable creature) a '* general 
servant." For the first time in her life she was out of one 
" place " without having another to which she could go. 
At length the Trethevys, partly out of pity for the home- 
less woman, and partly because they felt that with another 
in the house to feed and clothe, they would require an 
" extra hand," engaged her, and so she too was settled at 
Hope Cottage. 

David little by little grew accustomed to his new life 
and his new friends. The strangeness became less strange 
when Martha appeared on the scene to box his ears and 
tease him, in her old accustomed way. But at first the 
strict regularity and firm rule of his new home was any- 
thing but pleasing to him. He had been in the habit, 
especially since his mother's illness, of having things 
pretty much his own way, and now to be told that he must 
go to bed punctually at 8 p.m., rise punctually at 7 a.m., 
go to school at 9, come home to dinner at 12.30, 
return to school at 2, come home again at 4, go to the 
vicarage at 6 o'clock, and after that study as much as 
possible, seemed to him downright slavery. And it was 
not until he had had many a good cry to himself, many a 
rebuff from Martha, many a kiss from Mrs. Trethevy, and 
many a firm yet kind word from Mr. Trethevy, that he at 
all submitted. 

It must not be supposed that his new friends meant to 
deal harshly with him. No, they only recognised what, 
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alas ! too few who have to deal with children recognise, 
•viz., that it is no kindness to a boy to allow him to map 
out his own course, and follow the caprice of his own nvilL 
Thousands of parents, with the veiy best intentions, in- 
dulge their children until they are spoilt, and then send 
them out into the world like so many wax dolls, fit for 
nothing but to be put into a glass case to look at, and 
many of them not even possessing that merit ; while many, 
meaning to be kind, allow the formation of habits in their 
children, which, in after-life, hang like so many millstones 
round their necks, dragging them down to theVbyss of 
ruin and woe. 

The world, to-day, is thronged with do-nothing, good- 
for-nothing, care-for-nothing beings, who might have 
made something out in life if they had only been rightly 
started. As it is, they are now the prey of the sharper 
and the lecherous, the villain and the beast, and except 
the mercy of God be strained almost to breaking, they 
must at last become the prey of the worm that never dies, 
and fuel for the fire that is not quenched. Thousands of 
promising young lives have been wrecked on the beetling 
cliffs of misfortune and sin, all through the mistaken kind- 
ness of parents, who have said, " Let the dear boy do as 
he likes," and, "Let her alone, poor dear; she won't 
always be young." It is easy to bend the young sapling, 
but the old oak will be straight or crooked according as it 
has been trained. The fate of a nation, to a great extent, 
hangs on the discipline of the nursery, and there is a sense 
in which it is true, that they who rock the cradle rule the 
world. 
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Every day Mr, Trethevy more and more realised the 
responsibility of his position, and in proportion as he 
began to see that discipline was not agreeable to the boy 
whose life he had chosen to train, so in proportion did he 
pray for grace to be rightly guided. 

David had been at school about a month, when one 
evening he violently protested against what to him seemed 
an awful task. When he had first gone, the master, making 
allowance for his being unaccustomed to school routine, 
had not given him anjrthing difficult or irksome to do, but 
as he became gradually initiated into the ways and rules 
of the school, the lessons were increased ; and, as might 
be expected, David's sorrow increased with them. On 
this particular evening he had been sitting with his book 
on his knees for some time when at length the flood-gates 
were opened, and in a passionate fit of tears he exclaimed, 
" I can't do it, and I won't do it, there now. My mother 
wouldn't have made me do it, and you shan't 1 " 

" Come, come, boy, what is it ? What have you to do 
that you can't do ? " asked Trethevy. 

"Why, Mr. Penwarden has given me a whole Latin 
noun to learn, and I've been trying it for an hour, and I 
can't say it yet. I won't go to school till I can say it, 
I know. He caned a boy to-day because he couldn't say 
his Latin, and he shan't cane me I " And here followed 
another flood of tears. 

*• David, * shan't * and * won't ' are not words for a little 
boy to use. Besides, if you can't do all, do half, and if 
you can't do half, do what you can, but do it thoroughly, 
and then I'm sure your master won't cane you." 
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"He's given me * Nauta^ to decline, singular aad 
plural, and I can't say the singular yet. Just listen to 
what awful stuff it is — Nauta^ Nautm, Nautce^ Nauiam, 
Nauia, Nauta'' 

" Never mind, my boy, you musn't expect to do every- 
thing at once. There's no royal road to learning, and 
Rome wasn't built in a day. I never learnt Latin, but 
I can remember crying over the English alphabet. Better 
men than I am, or than you ever will be, if you give up 
like this, have cried over their lessons. It's no disgrace 
to be puzzled, but it is a disgrace to be a coward. Why, 
bless me, I was reading only last week of a man who had 
never been to school in his life, but who, after working- 
hard all day as a carpenter, came home to study Greek, 
and Latin, and Geology, and got on in that way, until he 
is now a Professor in one of the Universities. A man 
never knows what he can do until he tries. The fact of 
his having been bom mud is no reason why he should not 
die marble. Lots of great men have come out of little 
houses, and many who have cried over first lessons have 
at last moved the world by their indomitable force. Dry 
thy tears, boy, and try again, and if you can't do it to-night 
try again to-morrow, and if you can't do it to-morrow, 
keep on trying until you can. But never say * Can't ; ' 
that word is not to be found in the dictionary of a success- 
ful man." 

It ended, however, in the book being put away for the 
night, as by this time eight o'clock had arrived, and it was 
time for prayers. Since David had been with them they 
had arranged to have prayers before he went to bed ; so 
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the servants were called in, " the big ha'-bible" was taken 
down and read, one of Wesle/s hymns — 

" Give to the winds thy fears," 

snng, and then — 

" Kneeling down to heaven's Eternal King," 

their souls and bodies were committed to the care of Him 
whose eye never slumbers and whose head never tires. 
Yes, Bums, you were right, as well for England as for 
Scotland ; 

*' From scenes like these old England's grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad ; 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings : 



' An honest man's the noblest work of God.' 



I* 



Trethevy had no claim to any of the titles which the 
"breath of kings" creates, neither could he be called 
" great," or " learned," or " rich," yet he could claim, 
though, perhaps, no one would have shrunk more than he 
from asserting the claim to the title of " honest." Men 
might laugh at him — ^as many did — ^they might call him 
old-fashioned, puritanical, unpolished, yet everybody who 
knew him had to admit that he was at least " an honest 



man." 



He will play an important part in the history of our 
hero, and here we cannot do better than leave David to 
his slumbers for a time, and learn a little more about the 
man under whose roof he sleeps. 

At the time of his birth, Trethev/s parents were ex- 
tremely poor, and belonged to that then hated class, 
called by the Cornish, " Methodies." Attracted first by 
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the preaching of that great apostle of revivalism they had 
ultimately been drawn by the power of the Gospel, and 
having become converted, had given in their lot with the 
great body of Wesley's followers. As his father only 
earned six shillings and sixpence per week, which was 
then the average wage of a Cornish "tinner," it could 
not be expected that William should be sent to school, 
seeing, too, that he was only one of a family of eight. 
His mother, who since her conversion, had learnt to read 
the Bible and Wesley's hymns, taught him the alphabet 
and a few short words in those books, which were the 
only lesson-books their pittance would admit of their pro- 
curing. At the age of nine, William was apprenticed to a 
farmer in the neighbourhood of Lostwold, and at Tre- 
gormond Farm he spent twelve years of his life. Yes, he 
was right ; he had never learnt Latin, neither had he ever 
possessed a book until he reached manhood. All that he 
knew he had picked up by littles, as occasion required. 
At the age when most youths learn the rules of arithmetic 
he was learning how to slice turnips for the feeding of 
oxen. Instead of having to learn Euclid's definition of a 
straight line he had to learn how to plough a straight 
furrow ; and instead of studying the use of the Latin pre- 
positions and Greek particles, he had to study the use of 
the reap-hook and the flail. Yet now, at the age of sixty, 
he can read as well as most men ; he has picked up 
arithmetic enough to carry him through an extended and 
profitable business career, and bis store of knowledge, 
especially Biblical knowledge, combined with a greater 
store of sound common-sense, has won for him the esteem 
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of all with whom he has been brought into contact. How 
has all this come about ? 

Fortunately for him, his master to whom he had been 
apprenticed took a deep interest in him, and being an 
earnest Christian, had not only sought to teach him how 
to grow turnips and potatoes, but also how to cultivate the 
Christian graces in the soul. Work was always so arranged 
as to admit of William's going to chapel on Sundays. 
Little by little his master had taught him to read and 
write, and he grew up. in the farm-house just like one of 
the farmer's own children. He had been living there ten 
years when the farmer discovered that between his eldest 
daughter and William an attachment had sprung up which 
looked very much like love. And when Farmer Johns 
questioned him about it, he was honest enough to confess 
that he did love the girl, and bold enough to ask that his 
love might not be despised. The farmer made no promises, 
but his daughter did. William had made a complete con- 
quest of her; and though she was only eighteen, she 
declared that if her father would give his consent, she was 
willing to be his wife at any time, even though he had not 
a penny. William, however, was wise enough not to act 
rashly. He, too, had joined the Methodists, and had be- 
come a member of the class of which his master was the 
leader, and so had gradually won his way to his master's 
esteem. When the time came for the cancelling of the 
indentures William was called into the front parlour and 
addressed by his master as follows : — ** William, you have 
been a very good apprentice to me, and I have every reason 
to be pleased with you. I cannot close my eyes to the 
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fact that between you and Pradence there is a very strong 
attachment, and if I have rightly guessed, there is some- 
thing like an engagement. Well, she's a good girl, and 
the child of many prayers; but you are a good fellow; 
take her, and be kind to her. I give you this watch as a 
token of my esteem, and whenever you like to arrange to 
be married, you vrill find ^50 in the bank in your name ; 
that will give you a start." 

Poor William — so great was his delight that he did not 
know whether he was in the body or out of the body ; but 
he soon recovered sufficiently to tell Prudence what had 
taken place, and he worried her until she promised to 
marry him as soon as arrangements could be made. That 
day three months Prudence Johns and William Trethevy 
were man and wife. Over a little shed, attached to a 
small cottage on the quay, down by the river side, was 
fixed on the day following the wedding, a sign, which read 
as follows : — " W. Trethevy, dealer in coals, wood, laths, 
spears, hay, straw, etc." The coal trade especially 
flourished, and the shed had soon to be enlarged, until at 
length a large coal dep6t took its place ; and in ten years 
Trethevy's Iron, Timber, and Coal Stores had grown to be 
the largest in that part of Cornwall. He had made 
honesty the basis of all his transactions, and that, coupled 
with indomitable perseverance, had in thirty years made 
him a well-to-do business man. At the age of fifty-five 
he retired, built himself a cottage of eight rooms, standing 
in about half an acre of garden, in one of the most pleasant 
parts of that delightfully pleasant little town. And there 
he settled down in the hope of spending the remainder of 
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his days in peace. His wife through all his struggles had 
been his constant sympathizer ; never had they either 
regretted or broken their marriage vows ; and now as life's 
evening begins to close around them, and in the calm of 
that evening they open the door of their home and the 
door of their hearts to the orphan lad, it is with the hope 
that they may spend what remains to them of life in the 

consecrated work of training a soul for Christ and heaven. 

Surely no mean evening sacrifice to offer to Him who says, 

" Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 

these, ye have done it unto Me." 
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' * Seek not a life for the dear ones 
All radiant, as others have done ; 
Hut that life may have just enough shadow 

To temper the glare of the sun. 
I would pray God to guard them from evil, 

But my prayer would bound back on myself; 
Ah ! a seraph may pray for a sinner, 
But a sinner must pray for himself." 

Charles Dickens. 



CHAPTER VI. 

GETTING INTO TROUBLE, 

BEFORE we can go much further with our hero's 
history we shall have to make the acquaintance of 
some more of his new friends. Not far from Hope 
Cottage stood a house which altogether eclipsed it, both 
in size and in style. Both houses were most delightfully 
situated ; both overlooked the river, and faced the sunny 
south ; both stood in Summer's Lane, as the road was 
appropriately called ; both were " self-contained," and 
both comparatively new. Yet Wheal Vor House was more 
pretentious, more ornate, more luxurious, and possessed 
of more architectural beauty than its neighbour. A broad 
carriage-drive led from the road to the front door ; at one 
end of the house was a large and well-filled conservatory, 
in front a lovely green lawn, dotted here and there with 
flower-beds, and small shrubberies stretched right down 
to the road which divided the grounds from the Town 
Moor. On one of the terraces of this lawn stood a large 
grotto, built of huge masses of mundic, mineral specimens, 
and Cornish diamond; the building formed an octagon 
about twelve feet in diameter; its interior was adorned 
with innumerable kinds of shells, pieces of precious stones, 
fossils, and minerals. In the centre stood a table, the. top 
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of which was made out of the twelve kinds of stone which 
Cornwall produces. A small window was so arranged in 
one of the sides of the grotto as to command a view of 
the rivei^s course, which for three miles was visible, and 
looked like a giant serpent asleep on a green meadow. 
Such was this picturesque habitation. Who were its oc- 
cupants ? Going indoors, you might see a man of some 
forty-five summers, a lady about five years younger, a boy 
about thirteen, and a girl about eleven ; these, together 
with three domestics, made up the family of the Chigwid- 
dens. The name of the boy was Albert Ernest, the name 
of the girl, Gwendoline. Mr. Chigwidden had " risen from 
the ranks." In his younger days he had worked in a copper 
mine, but had speculated as a '' tributer," and been, what 
many a poor Cornish miner has not been, fortunate in his 
speculations ; indeed, so fortunate, that though at the age 
of fifteen he had gone ** below " to beat the borer, at the 
age of twenty-five he could boast fifly shares in a flourish- 
ing mine. At thirty he married the daughter of a well- 
to-do mine '' captain," and from that time was known only 
as a " venturer." The vulgar called him Captain Cfcig- 
widden, but he was neither more nor less than a speculating 
mine agent. He was a man of sterling principle, possessed 
of a good stock of sound common-sense, far-seeing in all 
mining matters, quick in discerning, and though he could 
not boast an extensive education, yet he knew enough to 
commend him to the respect of those who, in social 
station, considered themselves his superiors. His refined 
tastes and love of the beautiful were far beyond his edu- 
cation, as any one who would look at his house and grounds, 
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and then listen to his blunt, yet intelligent conversation, 
mig^ht soon perceive. But his wife was even more refined 
than he. In building Wheal Vor House, he had drawn his 
own designs, and externally had had everything done 
according to his own plan, but internal arrangements he 
had left entirely with Mrs. Chigwidden, every one of 
which bespoke the taste and touch of a lady. Few things 
reveal the character of a woman better than the arrange- 
ment of her home. There real refinement will always 
display itself; the furniture may not be luxurious, there 
may be no costly works of art, no elegant adornments or 
skilful decoratidns, yet a true lady will give to the place 
an air of refinement and gentility which the vulgar know 
not how to give : such an air Mrs. Chigwidden had given 
to her home. She had been well educated in a lady's 
college at Torquay, but iii addition to the culture attained 
at school, she had come under the refining, ennobling 
influence of a Christian home. 

The Chigwiddens were what the Methodists of Lost- 
wold called "the leading people" at the chapel. Mr. 
Chigwidden served in the capacity of both " Circuit 
Steward" and "Society Steward," and was a kind of 
factotum in all Circuit matters. His house was the home 
of the " Travelling Preacher," whenever he came to Lost- 
wold on duty, and occasionally some of the "Local 
Preachers " were honoured (and to many of them it was 
an honour never to be forgotten) by being entertained at 
Wheal Vor House. 

As might be supposed, Trethevy and Chigwidden were 
fast friends, and being neighbours as well, a great part of 

5 
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their time was spent in each other's company. Chigwidden 
fully S3rmpathized with Trethev/s generosity in taking* the 
orphan boy ; so at the first David was introduced into a 
home where there was young life, and, as luck would have 
it,— or, may we not say, as Grod would have it ? — ^he and 
Ernest became quite as fast friends as their two elders. 
As much as opportunity would permit they were together ; 
and considering that they went to the same school, had 
the same time for work and the same time for play, their 
opportunities for being together were not few. 

Three months of school life and school discipline had 
made quite a different boy of David. The shyness con- 
sequent on being an only child and a sick mother's pet, 
had worn off, and under the strict, yet loving rule of Hope 
Cottage, he had grown into a bright, quick, and attractive 
boy. He was tall for his age, with clear and defined 
features, sharp, piercing eyes, and a mass of dark-brown, 
curly hair ; so that altogether he promised to be a hand- 
some man. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that he was a pattern 
of saintly goodness, or a paragon of youthful sanctity. 
No, dear reader; he was not the delicate, quiet, meek, 
good, never- erring, ever-truthful boy that you meet with 
only in Sunday-school books, and who, unfortunately for 
the world, always die young. He had his faults, as most 
boys have ; he loved play better than work, as most boys 
do ; he could scheme and contrive wonderfully when his 
own interests were at stake, as most boys can ; and he 
was made up of much the same kind of stuff as all who 
have descended from the same common stock. Still, there 
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\vere in him qualities, which, if rightly developed, would 
make him a man such as the good always revere and the 
true always love. 

He had been at Hope Cottage about five months, when 
an event occurred which had a wonderful effect on his 
young life. It was his first real lesson in obedience, and 
a lesson which he never afterwards forgot. 

The Christmas holidays had passed, and he was just 
settling down again into school-work, when one evening 
as they were leaving school, Ernest Chigwidden said to 
him : " I say, old man, Jimmy Penhale wants us to go 
ferreting to-night. I was with him last week, and it's 
awful fun. He wants us both to go to-night, and Tve 
promised to go if you will." 

" Yes, but I've got a Latin exercise to do for to-morrow, 
and you know I go to my uncle at six. I should like to 
go, though, awfully." 

'* Oh, bother your uncle ! You can tell the old man 
that you have an engagement out to-night." 

" No I can't, Em ; I won't tell a lie. But I might 
manage to get off for all that." 

"Ay, and you can copy my exercise at school in the 
morning before old Penny comes in. I'm four or five 
ahead of you, and he'll never know." 

And so it was agreed. David was to come out under 
pretence of going to the Rectory, and Ernest was to steal 
off as best he could. They were to meet at the foot of 
Summer's Lane, and go direct to Jimmy Penhale's stable, 
where he would be awaiting them. 

Everything favoured the expedition. The vicar was not 
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in when David called at his usual time. A favourite cow 
had been choked with a turnip, and his reverence was out 
seeing to that. So David left a message sajdng he had 
called, and ran off as fast as possible. . Ernest had been 
sent, with his mother's compliments, to Mrs. Trethevy, to 
ask her if she would meet the '' Superintendent Travelling 
Preacher " (the Rev. John Wesley Roundhead) at tea on 
the following day. So the two youths met, and went off 
in great glee to join the leader of the fray. 

They found Jimmy sitting on a corn-bin mending a 
rabbit-net, and so they waited for him to finish. David, in 
looking around the stable, caught sight of a huge horse- 
shoe nailed against the post of one of the stalls, and so he 
began to catechise Jimmy as to what it meant. " Why," 
replied Jimmy, " you must be a green 'un not to know 
what that be vur. It keeps the witches off the bosses to 
be sure. Father says that Betsy Langmaid 'ev a-been and 
ill-wisht Farmer Billy's bosses ; one died yesterday, and 
two more be bad ; Farmer Billy is a-goin' to the White 
Witch to Plymouth next week if they don't get no better. 
Her ill-wisht his bosses 'cause he wouldn't give her no milk. 
Her can't ill- wish ours, father says, while the shoe be there." 

" Yes, but how can witches ill-wish ? Who gives them 
the power ? " 

"Why, they keep toads, and snakes, and rides the 
broom, and reads the stars and stuff, and then when any- 
body vexes 'em they can do anything they like to 'em. 
Father says her could put our bosses' haids where their 
tails oft to be if her liked, and we didn't have no shoe 
nailed up." 
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"Well, never mind the witches, Jimmy," interposed 
Ernest. "Come on for the rabbits. Where are you 
going to-night } " 

" Oh, let us go to Farmer Billy's. He'll be busy with 
his bosses, the rabberts be swurming up to his place, and 
the 'edges be nice an' lew " (sheltered). So the three 
youths went off on their poaching expedition. 



FIRST-FRUITS OF SIN. 



" There's never a day so sunny 

But a little cloud appears ; 
There's never a life so happy 

But has its time of tears ; 
Yet the sun shines out the brighter 

Whenever the tempest clears. 

** There's never a dream so happy 
But the waking makes us sad ; 
There's never a dream of sorrow 

But the waking makes us glad ; 
And some day we shall look with wonder 
At the troubles we have had.' • 



CHAPTER VII. 

FIRST-FRUITS OF SIN. 

JIMMY PENHALE was the son of a butcher, and 
thongh he was only sixteen, he had been at the game 
before, and delighted in getting boys younger than himself 
to go with him. He was careful, though, never to let them 
share the spoil. The rabbits he caught he had no diffi- 
culty in selling, and so was by this means always kept well 
supplied with pocket-money. 

They went out of town by the back street, and ten 
minutes' sharp walking brought them to Polgazzick Farm, 
and soon they were in full swing. It was not the first 
time that Jimmy had been ferreting on this farm, so he 
knew exactly where to look for his game. Passing down 
at the back of the farmyard through a meadow, they 
stopped at a hedge which divided the field from the wood. 
Into one of the many holes in this hedge Jimmy turned 
his ferret. Ernest was stationed on the wood-side of the 
hedge, and Jimmy and David on the field side, and about 
half-a-dozen nets laid on as many holes on each side. 
They had not long to wait before out came a rabbit in full 
chase ; becoming entangled in the net, it was caught and 
killed. The ferret was immediately turned in again, but 
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this time with less luck, for they waited and waited, but 
neither ferret nor rabbit appeared. " The beggar be lyin' 
to," was Jimm/s comment, " and we shall have to dig 'en 
out." 

Presently Ernest shouted, *' Come over here, Jimmy." 

" What vur ? " 

" I thought I saw something running nearly on the top 
of the hedge, but I'm not tall enough to see. Come over, 
quick." 

So over Jimmy climbed, charging David to keep his 
eyes open. But he had scarcely got over the hedge when 
a fourth party appeared on the scene. 

Farmer Billy (for though his name was William Polseth, 
he was known everywhere by the name of " Farmer Billy "), 
who had been out with some hay to his ewes, had caught 
the sound of voices at the bottom of the field, and had 
crept down under cover of the hedge unobserved by the 
young poachers. 

David's first impulse on seeing him was to run, but he 
saw it was no use, and so remained to face it out. The 
farmer seized him by the collar and exclaimed, '^ Now then, 
me young shaver, I've a-coitched 'e. Whose boy be 'e ? 
and what be 'e a-doing here, I wonder ? " 

** Please, sir, I'm nobody's boy, and I'm doing nothing." 

**Aw! that's it, ez it? None o' yer nonsense wi' 
me, my young kid. I'll see whether you be nobody's 
boy or no. I think I can soon make 'e somebody's boy. 
Take that, Mr. Shaver ; " and the words were accom- 
panied by a hearty box of the ears, which made David see 
more light than he expected to have seen on a dark 
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night. *' Now then, whose boy be 'e ? " continued the 
fanner. 

" Please, sir, I've got no father nor mother ; but I live 
with Mr. Trethevy, and Mr. Pengelly is my uncle." 

** Aw ! You be the young scapegrace, be 'e ? Who've 
yer got on the tother side o' the edge, then ? The Methody 
or the passun ? " 

" Neither, sir. We have got a ferret in the hole, and 
we are waiting till he comes out." 

" Iss ; but who told, 'e to put the ferret in the hole ? 
Whose yer party, I ax wance more ? Come, now, tell me, 
or ril thrash 'e within a ninch o' yer life." 

" You may thrash me," replied David, " but I'll never 
tell. No, never ! " 

"We'll zee about that, my lad," replied the farmer. 
And so saying he took the nets and the dead rabbit in one 
hand, and seizing David by the collar with the other, he 
led him to the farm-house. Arriving there he turned the 
boy into the dairy and locked the door, shouting to a 
youth, who was watching the proceedings, as he did so, 
"Go and fetch a constable, young lubberhead. I'll let 
the young divvil see whether he'll tell or not." 

David was in a fine fever. "Would he be sent to 
prison ? " "Would he be put in the stocks ? " What would 
Mr. Trethevy say ? " These thoughts soon brought tears 
to his eyes ; so he set up a loud cry — " Let me out, let 
me out. Oh do, please, let me out. I'll never do it 
again ! " 

After keeping him there about an hour, and neither con- 
stable nor boy having put in an appearance, the farmer 
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opened the door, and pulling David out by the collar, he 
said, " Now then, young nipper, be 'e goin' to tell now ? 
If you don't, you'll feel the length o' this." And here he 
flourished a large horsewhip. 

** No," said David, " I can't tell ; but it was not my 
uncle, nor Mr. Trethevy ; it ^-as only two boys like myself." 

** Aw ! A nice young specimen you be now, ben't 'e .'* 
The passun be bad enough, and the Method/s an old fool ; 
but you be goin' to turn poacher, be 'e ? Not if a little o' 
this will mend 'e, my shaver," said the fanner, as he cracked 
his heavy whip. 

" Oh, father, don't," shouted a bright-eyed girl. 

*' Don't ? I'll give you three-pennorth aforeand, and 
good measure too, if you don't 'old your gab," Then 
turning to David again, he said, " Now, my young shaver, 
let me see how fast you can run." 

So David started off full tilt, and the farmer after him, 
thrashing him as he did so as hard and as fast as he well 
could. At length David fell to the ground writhing under 
the agony of the lashes. The farmer stopped, and bending 
over him said, ** Well, 'ev 'e 'ad enough ? Perhaps you'll 
tell now who was with 'e ? " 

" No, sir ; never. Forgive me ! oh, do forgive me ! 
But I can't tell who it was ! " 

" Then go and be 'anged with yer," said the farmer, as 
he gave him a good kick and left him to lie on the dung- 
hill or to go on his way, whichever he might choose. He, 
of course, chose to go on his way, but it was a very 
sorrowful way. The pain caused by the heavy lashes was 
simply excruciating, and he cried as he had not cried before 
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since standing by his mother* s open grave. Still, he 
pushed on as best he could. His nearest way home lay by 
the cemetery. As he passed the gate the thought of his 
mother came to him. He tried to open the gate, but it 
was locked ; so he climbed over the wall, and creeping 
down to his mother's grave, he fell on the frozen ground, 
and bursting into fresh tears, cried, " Oh, my mother, my 
mother ! Forgive me, mother. I've done wrong, I know 
I have. Can you see me, mother ? If you can, oh, do 
help me. I can't bear this pain." Then, raising himself 
from his knees, he sat on the green mound with his face 
in his hands until his cry was over. At length he rose to 
go, and climbing the wall again, he wended his way up 
Summer's Lane with eyes swollen and legs smarting. The 
Trethevys had begun to feel very uneasy about him ; he 
had occasionally stayed at the vicarage until eight o'clock, 
but now it was after nine, and Mr. Trethevy proposed to 
go in search of him ; but just as he was putting on his 
overcoat the boy walked in, and there he stood before 
them, a real object of pity — face dirty and swollen with 
crying, eyes as red as the ferret's he had lost, one hand 
bearing a great welt across the back raised by the lash 
of the farmer's whip, clothes muddy, and his whole ap- 
pearance telling a sad story of some foul play. His 
friends saw that something had gone wrong with him, and 
as they looked in amazement at him he again began to 
cry. 

" Come, boy, tell me all, but tell me the truth, and I'll 
forgive you. What is it ? " said Trethevy. 
David knelt down between Trethevy's knees, and buiying 
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his face in his hands, he told them everything just as it 
had happened. 

" Poor boy ! " exclaimed Mrs. Trethevy, as she accom- 
panied him in his tears. " What a brute of a man that 
farmer is ! " 

"Yes," said Trethevy, ** but I hope it has taught David 
a lesson. It was wrong of you, boy — ^nay, it was wicked. 
You were deceiving me, for under pretence of being at 
your uncle's, you were away poaching ; you were keeping 
company with a boy who will come to the gallows unless 
he mends ; you were trespassing on the farmer's property, 
and stealing his game. Well, you have been punished, 
and you may well cry ! I am ashamed to think of what 
you have done. Come, kneel down again, and tell God 
you are sorry — ^that is, if you really are sorry — and ask His 
forgiveness. It is a small matter that I should forgive 
you. Your sin has been against God — let Him forgive 
you." 

And then and there they knelt down, and David re- 
peated after his friend a prayer acknowledging his guilt, 
and asking forgiveness for Jesu's sake. Then he went to 
bed with a kiss of true love on his brow — a kiss put there 
by Mrs. Trethevy for his dead mother's sake ; but in his 
heart there was sadness and heaviness. He had sinned, 
and he felt it. It was his first open transgression, and he 
had been found out. Blessed are they who are caught in 
their first sin. The punishment may be heavy, as it 
deserves to be ; the disgrace following exposure may be 
hard to bear, but the fire of remorse which bums within 
will be to the true heart a kind of purgatorial flame, 
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oleansing it from unholy desires, and quickening it to 
purer resolves. He is to be pitied who has to endure 
punishment, but he is much more to be pitied who sins 
and is not found out. 

"Minds which verily repent 
Are burdened with impunity 

And comforted by chastisement : 
That punishment's the best to bear 

That follows soonest on the sin, 
And guilt's a game where losers fare 

Better than those who seem to win.' 



LOVERS FIRST DAWN. 



'* So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted. 
But yet a union in partition ; 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem : 
So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart" 

Midsummer Nighfs Dream^ Act, iii., 2. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

LOVE'S FIRST DAWN. 

AS might be expected, David felt somewhat sore with 
his new friend after what had taken place at the 
poaching fray, and he could not help blaming Ernest for 
the trouble he had got into and the terrible punishment 
he had undergone as the result of his wrong-doing ; and 
as he lay in bed that night, pondering over what had 
happened, he came to this dedsion — " If this is what he 
intends to do for me, then we may be schoolfellows, but 
we certainly shall not be companions." 

The next morning, on his way to school, Ernest over- 
took him, and his first salute was : — 

** Halloa, old man, are you alive ? Blow it, I thought 
he would have killed you. Jimmy said, as we skedaddled, 
* Easter be in vur it now ! ' And really I was afraid I 
shouldn't see you to-day. How did you get oiF ? " 

" Oh, Ern 1 he did punish me ! Fm so sore now that 
I can hardly move. But there, I deserved it ; it was 
wicked of us." 

** Oh, bother the wicked," replied Ernest ; " it was 
rather a lark. But I'm glad Farmer Billy didn't catch me. 
I rushed off home, and slipped in at the back door, so no 
one knew anything of where I had been. I hope you did 
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not tell Billy I was with you. We'll have our spree out 
some other time." 

" No, Em, I didn't tell, but I shall never go again. I 
see it was wrong ; besides, I have promised Mr. Trethevy 
that I won't, and I'll never break my word." 

Ernest taunted him for his cowardice in giving up, and 
Jimmy Penhale begged him to go again; but spite of 
taunts and entreaties, he kept his word, and stoutly refused 
to go. Ernest began to give him the cold shoulder ; but 
in his sister Gwendoline a new attraction sprung up, and 
when once he found that he might have a companion in 
her, he returned Ernest's coldness with interest, and was 
glad to find an excuse for such an agreeable change. 

Gwendoline was his junior by nearly two years ; but in 
all else she was his senior. Her habits were so precocious 
that her father called her " a little old woman." Still, she 
was a bright, lovely girl. She might have been Victor 
Hugo's little " Princess," so truly did she answer to his 
description. She was, indeed — 

" A little lovely maid, most dear and taking. 

* * * * 

A voice of joy than silver lute-string softer ; 
A mouth all rose-bud, blossoming in laughter : 

All this 1 Eyes, too, so blue 
That sea and sky might own their sapphire hue. 
She looked as fresh, as pure, as lovely 
As stars at twilight or as April's heaven : 
A floweret, you had said, Divinely given, 
To show on earth how God's own lilies grow. 
Such was the fair and beauteous maid." 

By degrees, this ** little lovely maid" became the guiding 
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star of our hero's life. Everything that was beautiful was 
associated with her. Her sympathy was the haven to 
which he flew whenever he was in trouble. Her praise 
was the laurel-wreath that he sought in every conflict. 
The merit of all his actions was weighed in the scale of 
her esteem. Lofty air-castles were built, that she might 
be the reigning queen in them. Joys were more joyful if 
she shared them ; pains less painful if she soothed them ; 
and his whole life was happy just in proportion as she 
approved or disapproved it. Was this love? We shall 
see. 

Neither Chigwidden nor Trethevy discouraged the 
friendship, though no one could fail to see that this boy 
and girl were all in all to each other. Hours they spent 
together in the grotto reading to each other. And while 
other boys were shouting in the street or playing on the 
moor, David was content to sit with Gwinnie and there 
learn his lessons, or talk over boyish plans. But for all 
this he was no milksop. He did not always shun the 
games that are part and parcel of school-life. Easter (as 
the boys called him) had always to be called in when a 
cricket-match was to be played, because he was one of the 
best " bats " in the school ; and such was the respect in 
which he was held, that he was made umpire in every 
dispute. 

He had also done remarkably well in his studies. 
The Latin, which was at fkst tedious and irksome, soon 
became a subject of great interest. And as he passed on 
from stage to stage, he began to see that there was pleasure 
to be derived from study as well as from play. One after 
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another the declensions were mastered ; Nauia gave place 
to Domtnus, and Dominus to Regnum^ and Regnum to Rex, 
and Rex to -Nomen^ and Nomen to Gradus, and Gradus to 
Z^firj. From the noun he passed to the adjective, from the 
adjective to the nmneral, from the numeral to the verb, 
from the verb to the prepositions, and so on through the 
regular course until he was pretty well master of the ele- 
ments of the language. This done, he was ordered to get 
the first book of Caesar's " Gallic Wars," and it was with 
great gusto that he came home one night to repeat to Mr. 
Trethevy the well-worn sentence from this well-worn 
book : " Gallia est omnis divtsa in partes ires^^ etc. After 
studying Caesar for six months he was allowed to commence 
Euclid and the first elements of Greek, and by dint of 
close application he made such rapid progress that at the 
end of his second year he took the first prize of the school. 
This was a high day in his experience ; showers of con- 
gratulations fell upon him. The vicar patted him on the 
baok, and said he would be Archbishop of Canterbury 
yet; Trethevy presented him with a handsome copy of 
** Robinson Crusoe " as a memento of the occasion ; Mrs. 
Trethevy gave him some extra kisses, and many a " Grod 
bless you, dear boy ; " Martha cried and said, " I allis 
know'd he was clever, and he ought to be eddicated for a 
travellin' preacher ; " but Gwinnie said, ** I am awfully 
glad ; wouldn't your mother like to know it ? " 

** How do you know that she doesn't know it ? " replied 
David; "I went to her grave last night, and as I knelt 
down there with my prize in my hand something told me 
that she did know, and that she was glad." 
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** But what are you going to be ? " asked Gwinnie. 

" Oh, I am going to be a clergyman, like my uncle," 
was his reply. 

" No you mustn't, Davie ; I wouldn't like you to do 
that. You know we shall be separated then." 

" What for ? " 

" Oh, I could never go to church I it seems so formal. 
Fancy kneeling down and saying prayers out of a book. 
No, you mustn't be a clergyman. If you want to preach, 
be a travelling preacher." 

" No, Gwinnie, never ! But don't let us talk about it." 

Yes ; this was the only thing that separated them, and 
in Gwinnie's eyes the separation was a wide one — Church 
and Chapel ! 

To her, as to many others, there was an unbridged 
chasm between the two— a pass that she could not cross 
if she might, and might not if she could. She had never 
been to church, but from what she had gathered from 
sermons at chapel, and from overheard conversations 
between her father and the rev. "travellers," she had 
come to the conclusion that it must be a sad place ; and 
she rather commiserated David for being subjected to the 
tyranny of such an institution than desired to join him in 
its " formalities." 

But week in and week out he had gone to church, and 
during the whole of his stay at Hope Cottage he had 
never seen the inside of the Methodist Chapel. Trethevy 
had kept his word ; Methodism had never been mentioned 
to the boy, nothing had ever been said in his presence 
about any of the many rites and forms that have been 
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instituted in the name of Christianity. He had been 
taught to pray and to love, to be just, and to be merciful, 
but nothing more, so far as Trethevy was concerned. 

Martha once ventured to tell him that he would have to 
be converted, and that it was time he was " a-brought in;" 
but David neither understood what she meant, nor was 
sufficiently impressed at the time to inquire. In the 
evening, however, when he was having his usual talk with 
his uncle, he told him what Martha had said, and asked 
what it was to be " brought in." 

'* Tut, tut," replied the vicar. " All nonsense ! talk of 
an ignorant woman! I find no such doctrine in the 
' Thirty-nine Articles.' If she does it again, I must speak 
to Trethevy about it." 

The vicar, on the other hand, had sedulously devoted 
himself to the training of the boy in all Church principles 
and doctrines. To his great delight he found that his 
mother had carefully and thoroughly grounded him in the 
Catechism, that he could say the Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the Lord's Prayer, and that he was likely 
to turn out — as he termed it — " a good Churchman." He 
supplemented the mother's teaching by rigorously demand- 
ing that on every Monday the boy should repeat the 
Collect for the preceding day, and having got through the 
Collects he started him with the Articles. And so cheer- 
fully did he learn all that his reverend teacher set him that 
he soon won his way to the old man's heart ; and though 
perhaps, if asked, the vicar would not have acknowledged 
it, yet he loved the boy, and looked for his company with 
decided pleasure. 
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Trethevy, too, had become quite friendly with the vicar. 
So much so, that when they met, instead of passing each 
other as though one were an African and the other a 
Oreenlander, they actually stopped and shook hands ! 
And once when David had been confined to the house for 
two or three days with a severe cold, the vicar had called 
to inquire for him. 

And so the time went on. David had been at Hope 
Cottage nearly three years, when one day Trethevy 
received a note, which read as follows: — 

" My Dear Sir, — I want to have a talk with you on matters 
relating to David, and shall therefore be glad if you will 
honour me with your company to dinner to-morrow evening at 
six o'clock. I shall have no other company, and trust the 
time will suit you. 

** Faithfully yours, 

"Stephen Pengelley." 

*• What shall I do, mother ? " asked Trethevy, when he 
had read the note. ** Shall I go ? " 

*• Certainly, William. It would be very bad manners to 
refuse. And, besides, I think Mr. Pengelley has improved 
wonderfully of late, and that he really wants to be friendly. 
I have never heard of an unkind word that he has uttered 
since the funeral of his poor niece, and they tell me that 
he has been visiting more, and that as a result the con- 
gregations at church have wonderfully improved. This I 
know, we are not getting such good congregations as we 
were. But whatever can he want with you ? I hope he 
is not going to take away David. I should be sorry." 

" Well, well," replied Trethevy, " then I suppose I must 
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accept the invitation." And accept the invitation he did. 
To do honour to the event, he put on his best suit of 
broadcloth — 2, suit that only saw the light on veiy special 
occasions, such as funerals, school anniversaries, circuit 
quarterly meetings, etc. * The hour arrived, and parson 
and class-leader sat down at the same table. That he 
might do honour to his guest, the vicar had prepared a 
very elegant, and for the small company, a very sumptu- 
ous repast. There was soup and fish, and joints and 
game, and sweets and dessert ; and to make it complete a 
bottle of champagne graced the board. Trethevy was 
quite prepared to do justice to the substantial, though it 
must be acknowledged he did not feel quite at home ; 
some of the little refinements of the vicarage were new to 
him. Still, if the truth were known, he was, at heart, as 
pleased as he could be, and felt the honour quite as much 
as the vicar intended that he should. 

But what a theme for Mrs. Grundy ! Fancy, good lady, 
the vicar of a parish, an Oxford M.A., the son of a proud 
country squire, entertaining at dinner a Methodist class- 
leader, a retired coal-merchant, and a man of downright 
plebeian descent I Pharisee and publican had better have 
met, Israel's king and Israel's outcast — Messiah and Mag- 
dalene had better have had audience than that Christianity 
should be degraded by such an event as this ! Would the 
Church ever recover its respectability ? Ought not the vicar 
to seek absolution, and the vicarage to have a spring clean- 
ing after such and un-Churchly deed ? Tell it not in Oath 
— ^they will think Christianity is a reality ! Publish it not to 
the heathen — ^they will think that underlying all our names 
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and fonns there is one Spirit governing the whole body ! 
Hide it from the angels, lest they be deceived by thinking 
that the Millennium is at hand ! Yet, wonderful to relate, 
such deeds as these are the proofs the Church is to offer 
to the world that her origin is divine; such scenes as 
these are to be the evidence of her relation to her Divine 
Master: ^^ By this shall all men know that ye are My 
disciples if ye have love one to another^ It may not, there- 
fore, be respectable, but it is Christly; it may not be 
Churchly, but it is Divine ; it may not please the rigidly 
orthodox, but it will please the one common Father; it 
may create a sensation among the ranks of the Church 
militant, but in the Church triumphant there will be joy 
for evermore ; it may cost self-denial and a little cross - 
bearing, but it will bring about that for which we pray as 
often as we say, " Thy kingdom come." 

The vicar did not introduce the subject about which he 
wanted to speak until dinner had been removed. But 
when coffee was brought in. he said, " Now, Mr. Trethevy, 
let us get to business." 



TAKING UP THE CROSS. 



** Lord, shall Thy children come to Thee ? 
A boon of Love Divine we seek : 
Brought to Thine arms in infancy, 

Ere hearts could feel or tongues could speak. 
The children pray for grace, that they 
May come themselves to Thee this day. 

** Lord, shall we come, come yet again ? 
Thy children ask one blessing more ; 
To come, not now alone ; — ^but then, 

When life and death and time are o*er, 
Then, then to come, O Lord, and be 
Confirmed in heaven, confirmed by Thee." 

Confirmation Hymn. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TAKING UP THE CROSS. 

TO the vicar^s suggestion, " Let us get to business," 
Trethevy replied, ** Certainly ; but I am afraid that 
to me, at least, the business will not be of the most agree- 
able kind/' 

" Set your mind at rest on that point, my dear fellow. 
I see, you thought I was going to propose to take the 
boy away from you, aye ? Nothing of the kind. I should 
like, however, while I think of it, to express my high 
appreciation of the manner in which you have cared for 
him in every way. I never saw a boy improve more 
rapidly than he has done. He certainly does somebody 
great credit, and I don't know who has a greater claim to 
it than you and your good wife. He is a bright, hand- 
some, gentlemanly boy ; and to tell you the truth, I am 
rather proud of him. However, that is not the business. 
Last week I had a letter from my Bishop ; he proposes 
holding a confirmation in my church in about two months' 
time, and as he only confirms once in three years in this 
immediate neighbourhood, I thought it would be a good 
chance to get David done. What do you think ? " 

Trethevy hesitated for a moment, then said, ** Please 
don't think me rude if I say that, in my opinion, you have 
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— unconsciously, perhaps — in those last two or three 
words, expressed the view which is commonly held of that 
most solemn service. Get him done, say you ! If it were 
your colt that runs down on the moor that you were pro- 
posing to have shod, with a view to breaking, I could 
understand your expression. If you were asking my 
advice about the painting of your house, or the tarring of 
your boat, then your term would be applicable ; but when 
you speak of an event which I regard as being one of the 
most solemn, if not the most solemn in a young lad's 
career, I fear from your tone that you under-rate it." 

"Excuse me," said the vicar, somewhat nettled at 
Trethev/s unexpected retort, ** but I did not mean it in 
the sense in which you have taken it ; I, too, regard it as 
an important matter, or I should not have sought your 
advice." 

"Yes, but my dear sir," replied Trethevy, "is it a 
matter for either your or my decision ? I don't profess to 
know very much about your Church, but if I have rightly 
understood the Prayer-Book, confirmation is not only the 
recognition of the candidate by the Church through her 
Bishop, but also a voluntary profession of faith in, and 
devotedness to, the Lord Jesus Christ on the part of the 
candidate. Am I right ? " 

" Quite right." 

"That being the case," continued Trethevy, "how can 
either you or I say whether he shall, or shall not, be con- 
firmed ? Your practice of infant baptism I agree with in 
the main, as did John Wesley, but confirmation is a widely 
different thing; the one was the result of the parents* 
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belief; the other ought to be the result of personal convic- 
tion. The boy was baptized into the Church without his 
will, the most solemn vows were made in his name by his 
sponsors, would you have him release those sureties and 
enter, himself, into a most solemn covenant with God, to 
be His servant unto his life's end, without either thinking 
or knowing what he is doing ? " 

" Certainly not, my dear fellow," replied the vicar ; 
"you know we have preparatory classes for them, in which 
all this is brought before them, and we expect them to be 
able to say the Creed and the Ten Commandments." 

"I can quite see," said Trethevy, "that, rightly and 
seriously entered into, it might be the means of infinite 
blessing to a boy, and if made, what I have no doubt the 
Church intended it should be made, a time of consecration 
to God, and open avowal of the religion of Jesus, then, 
no doubt, it is not only justifiable, but highly beneficial. 
But I fear that the many do not regard it in this light ; it 
is to them something that they have to pass through in 
their youth, like measles and scarlatina — ^a being donet 
as you termed it; so that while they make the most 
solemn vows with their lips, they neither understand with 
their intellects nor feel in their hearts the importance of 
what they are doing." 

" That is the abuse, not the use," replied the vicar ; 
" and after all, I am sure you are far too sweeping in your 
remarks." 

" Perhaps I am ; I pray God that it may be so ; but it 
is a matter on which I feel very strongly. Pardon me if I 
seem harsh in my judgments, I don't mean to be ; but 

7 
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when I think how many there are who profess Christianity, 
and are so »»-Christly in their lives ; of the many who 
have gone through all the forms, but yet seem to have 
none of the power of godliness, it makes me almost weep 
from very sorrow. Union with the Church ought to mean 
union with Christ ; but does it ? Confirmation ought to 
mean consecration, but if I am rightly informed," con- 
tinued the old man, waxing warmer as he proceeded, 
" the chief consideration with many is how to adorn their 
bodies for the occasion, and with the gentlefolk it is the 
period for bringing their children out, as they term it. 
If this be true, well might you call it being done. But to 
return to David. If it means starting him on the road to 
heaven, get him done ; if it means bringing him into 
closer relationship with Christ, get him done ; if it means 
impressing upon his mind the realities of Christianity, get 
him done ; if it means admission to the Church invisible 
— God's inner family-circle — ^get him done ; but if it means 
the observance of a mere lifeless form, — observed because 
prescribed, then you may get him done, but I'll be no 
party to it." 

The vicar was a bit nettled at Trethev/s rude play upon 
his words, as he well might be ; but he was too much of 
the gentleman to show it in his own house, so he replied 
as mildly as he could, " I can see the force oi some of your 
remarks, but had we not better consult the boy himself ? 
I am a miserable man to talk to children, but what do you 
say if we send for him now and have it out ? " 

"Certainly," said Trethevy; "that quite meets my 
views." 
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So the vicar's page was despatched for our hero. During 

his absence, Trethevy took the opportunity to say, " I hav^ 

had no talk with David about any of the forms of religion 

—my promise to you kept my hands tied in that direction 

— ^but both Mrs. Trethevy and I have kept our eyes open 

in reference to his character, and though we have found 

in him many faults and failings, just as I presume we 

should find in most boys, yet we think his mind is opening 

to the truth, and that if he is rightly led he will be a true 

disciple of Jesus. I have never caught him in a lie, but 

I have caught him on his knees when he little suspected 

that any one saw him ; to my knowledge, he has never 

read a book without first asking my permission, but a few 

days ago he asked if he might be allowed to read the 

chapter at prayers, and of course I allowed him." 

" I am glad to hear it," said the vicar, " though I must 

confess that I have never yet mustered courage enough to 

speak to the boy about the inner life of religion. I am a 

poor one, Trethevy, to talk about personal religion privatefjr 

— it is a great crux to me ; but I know the power of it for 

all that, I love our Blessed Lord with a tenderness of love 

which words can never express. Every day His words get 

dearer to me, every day He seems to come nearer to me ; 

but I am a retiring man, a book-worm, a recluse, and for 

the life of me I couldn't say what I feel. Since the death 

of my poor niece, I don't know how it is, but so it is, 

somehow I have been drawn into closer communion with 

my Saviour. He has been more to me than ever I felt 

Him before in my life. I am a poor parson, I know, 

Trethevy, a poor parson, and I may have mistaken my 
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calling ; but I want to do good, and though I may be a 
^oor parson, I may be a trae Christian, mayn't I ? I was 
reading only yesterday of an old Scotch woman who was 
being catechized by her minister to. see if she were fit for 
Holy Communion, and her answer was, — I can't speak 
Scotch, but it was something like this, — * Now, sir, it's nae 
use, I canna answer ony questions aboot Jesus, but I could 
de.e for Him ony day.' Well, that^ my case, my case 
exactly; but that is more than I have ever said to a 
creature before in my life ; " and the tears began to course 
down his cheeks as he repeated the old woman's words,. 
** I could dee for Him ony day." 

" Bless the Lord," exclaimed Trethevy, in true Metho-^ 
distic style. "Bless the Lord, dear brother, that's enough. 
We are all unprofitable servants, but if we love Jesus that's: 
everything." 

Here David entered, and so their conversation was dis-^ 
turbed ; but Trethevy was as happy as he had ever beei* 
in a Methodist class-meeting in his life, and the vicar wa& 
very far from being miserable. 

" Well, boy," said the vicar, when David had got seated,. 
" we are talking of having you confirmed. What do you; 
say ? " 

David blushed and twirled his thumbs, and was some 
time before he could make reply. At length he said, ** I 
should like it if you think I'm fit." 

" What do you mean by being fit } " put in Trethevy. 

** Why, good enough," replied the boy. 

" If you wait until you are good enough, why then you'll 
never come, I fear," said the vicar. 
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" No ! " said David, wistfully. " But I should like to 
belong to the Church, and to be just as my mother was." 

" What was that ? " asked the vicar. 

" Happy and good ; she often asked me to live for 
Jesus ; just before she died she asked me, and I should 
like to. Will being confirmed help me ? " 

" Certainly," said the vicar ; "for though all true help 
is from God, yet He often chooses to convey that help 
through earthly means ; and of all earthly means I know 
none so strengthening as the Holy Communion, which 
jou know the Church refuses to all who are not, or are 
ready to be, confirmed. You were received into the 
Church in infancy by virtue of what your godfathers and 
godmothers promised for you ; now the Church asks you 
to ratify their vows, and to be Christ's faithful servant 
until your life's end. Are you willing ? " 

" Yes," said the boy, hesitatingly. 

" Then may God bless thee ; thou art a good fellow. 
Be a true soldier, boy ; be a true soldier. I am getting 
old, David, and though I don't know as much as I ought 
to know for one my age, yet I know this, there is nothing 
like religion to calm the evening of life. Aye, and it 
makes the morning brighter, too, doesn't it, Trethevy ? " 

"Yes; bless God, it does," said the old man, half 
choking with joy. He would rather have seen David 
kneeling in a class-meeting than kneeling before a bishop 
for confirmation ; but in the face of what had passed that 
evening he dare not say a word. And so it was agreed, 
David was to be confirmed, and with that understanding 
he and Trethevy left the vicarage. 
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Trethevy went home with a very exalted opinion of the 
vicar. " Mother," he said as they sat over the hearth 
after David had gone to bed, and after he had minutely 
described the luxuries of the vicar's table and home, — 
'' mother, that man is a Christian, after all. He may be 
queer, he may be retiring, he may be bigoted, he may be 
a poor parson, as he says he is, but he's a Christian." 
Then he related what had passed in reference to David's 
confirmation, and what David himself had said about 
it. 

" Bless the dear boy," exclaimed Mrs. Trethevy, her 
face beaming with delight, '' I thought he would turn 
out right. We don't pray for nothing, William. We have 
not said anything to him, but evidently God has, and He 
is a far better teacher than we, William. You see, we 
should have made him a Methodist very likely if we had 
had the doing of it, but Grod wants him to be a Christian, 
and if he likes to be a Churchman -«ver and above — ^well, 
well, it was his poor mother's wish, and I wouldn't oppose 
it for the world." 

Trethevy did not take quite such a satisfactory view of 
the matter ; still he agreed that it would be foolish, if not 
wicked, to oppose the work which evidently was of Grod. 
So David was left to be trained and prepared for the 
solemn event by his uncle. 

The vicar, instead of putting him into the preparatory 
class with the other candidates, had private conversations 
with him in his study. And, shall it be confessed ? the 
vicar learnt as much from the boy as the boy did from the 
vicar. The searching questions which the boy put, led 
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the old man to look into his heart, and better still, to the 
Searcher of hearts, for an answer. 

At length the daj arrived. The little church was 
crowded with spectators from miles aromid. There were 
seventy candidates: forty from Lostwold, twenty from 
Lianlowen, and ten from St. Winian's — adjoining parishes. 
The sight was a goodly one — ^seventy young lives to be 
consecrated to the Master, in name at least ; seventy souls 
to be received into the Church militant. Surely if God*s 
angels are ever present in our earthly temples to register 
the vows we pay, and record the prayers we make, they 
are present on occasions like these to drop holiest bene- 
dictions on those who in heart are consecrated to the 
Lord. 

As the Bishop was bringing his faithful charge to a 
close, he said, '* All you who have come here to be con- 
firmed merely because it is customary, all you who are 
here because it is the fashion so to do — you girls who 
have come to display your millinery, you boys who think 
that this is all that is required of you in order that you 
may be servants of Giod — in the presence of these witnesses, 
in the presence of God's angels, and in the name of my 
Master, I charge you to keep your seats, and not to come 
to me. But all you who desire to live for Christ ; all you 
who are now willing to take up your cross, and evermore 
to bear it for His dear sake ; all you who wish to ratify 
the vows made in your name in Holy Baptism, draw near 
in full assurance, and in the name of the Church I bless 
you, in the name of Christ I receive you, and may 
God's purest peace evermore fill your hearts, and Heaven's 
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brightest light illumine your path until you reach the 
perfect day." 

After this charge David wondered whether he ought 
to go or not, but on examining his heart he said, " Yes, 
I do love Jesus, and I do want to serve Him." So he 
went, and as he knelt at the feet of the holy man of God, 
such a feeling of awe came over him as he had never 
before felt. And when all had received the Bishop's 
benediction, and all stood up to sing that glorious hymn : 

" O Jesus, I have promised 

To serve Thee to the end ; 
Be Thou for ever near me, 

My Master and my Friend ; 
I shall not fear the battle 

If Thou art by my side, 
Nor wander from the pathway, 

If Thou wilt be my Guide." 

David's voice so shook with emotion that he could not 
join the song, but he followed every word in heart. 

The service was at length concluded, the last notes of 
the fine old organ had "melted away into silence," the 
congregation had dispersed, some to laugh and gossip, 
some to talk of the dresses displayed, some to say what 
a fine old man the Bishop was, some to pray for the 
children, and some to pray for themselves. Of this latter 
class was one who in the dusk of that April eviening, might 
be seen kneeling beside a green mound in a quiet cemetery, 
his face buried in his hands, which rested on one of the 
arms of a low marble cross that stood at the head of that 
grave; and if words uttered in prayer are recorded in 
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heaven, then in that Book of Life these words, as they 
fell from the lips of that lonely pray-er, were written, ** Oh, 
mother, I have fulfilled your wish and given myself to 
your Saviour! Oh, Christ, I want to live for Thee — 
living and dying I would be Thine! Keep me. Lord 
Jesus, for my mother's sake, and for Thy name's sake. 
Amen." 

That grave was the grave of Helen Easterbrook ; that 
prayer was uttered by her son. 
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** And was it compassion? — ^by Heaven, *twas more ! 
A tell-tale betrays you ; — ^that blush on your cheek. 
Then come, dearest maid, all your trifling give o'er, 
And whisper what candour will teach you to speak/' 

Robert Bloomfield. 



CHAPTER X. 

BEFORE LEAVING HOME, 

BETWEEN the event recorded in our last chapter and 
the one we are now about to record, more than four 
years have elapsed — four years full of common events of 
common everyday life, crowded with little incidents which 
make up the sum of every bo/s life, incidents full of inte- 
rest to the actor, but to no one else. Perhaps no period of 
our lives is more important to us — no period will have 
more sunny spots in our memory than the period between 
sixteen and twenty; yet who would think of writing a 
history of that period ? and who would think of reading it 
if it were written ? Those four years have brought David 
to that point in life which so many youths look forward to 
with restless anticipation — ^that point which, in after life, 
so many look back upon with regret, the time for leaving 
home and going out to fight life's battles with armour yet 
untried, and to face life's realities without that experience 
which makes us wise. It is an ordeal which, sooner or 
later, most young men have to pass through ; but, how- 
ever eagerly we may look forward to it, however great the 
advantage of travel or of distant sojourn may be, however 
roseate the sky which spans the country to which we are 
about to go, there is something solemn about the time 
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which calls us forth from all the associations of earlier life 
— from scenes that have become hallowed, from faces that 
have become familiar and dear. It is the one day to which 
some boys look forward ; they long to cut the string which 
ties them to their mother's apron, to break through the 
restraint which has held them bound to home duties and 
home discipline. They want to " see life," as they term 
it, — which, to a great many, simply means giving the loose 
rein to their passions, their pride, their love of ease, their 
love of pleasure ; in a word, they want to be free — free to 
be bad or good, free to be saints or sinners, free to be 
pure or vile, just as their caprice may determine. God 
knows what that freedom often leads to ! Ah, I trow there 
are thousands at this moment, who, spite the freedom, 
would give their last earthly treasure to be able to go back 
again to the time when they first crossed the threshold of 
home to go out and be free ! As I write this, and as 
you read it, dear reader, there is a picture before us of 
days which cannot be lived over again ; and though some 
of us have moved into better homes, and more fashionable 
circles ; though as far as the world goes we may be said 
to have changed for the better, yet the memory of that 
first parting, when for college-life or town-life, or the life 
of other lands, we said ** Good-bye " to the home of our 
childhood, will ever be sacred to us. The grass is grow- 
ing rank on the graves of some who stood at the door and 
waved hands to us as we moved out to our new life ; but we 
see them yet, and if we were to tell the truth we should say: — 

* * The voices of my home 1 I hear them still ! 

They have been with me through the dreamy night — 
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The blessed household voices, wont to fill 

My heart's clear depths with unalloyed delight ! 
I hear them still, unchanged — though some from earth 
Are music parted.*' 

With David, leaving home was a diiFerent matter to 

what it is with most yomig men. He had no mother to 

pack his box, and to say, " My son, you will do right ; for 

your mother's sake you will do right — ^you will, I know you 

will." No father to give him advice; no brothers and 

sisters to stock his bag with parting gifts. Eight years ago 

he had buried his best earthly friend, and since then he has 

eaten the bread and rested on the pillow of strangers. Still, 

he does not look as if he has been badly treated. Eight 

years have wrought a wondrous change in him ; no one who 

saw him on the day that he stood watching the mound made 

up on his mother's grave, and sees him now as he wends 

his way to the little cemetery bearing a wreath of lovely 

flowers to lay on that tomb, could fail to see how won- 

drously he has improved in every way. He is tall, dark, 

thin, with well-defined features, quick, piercing eyes, and a 

mass of black, curly hair. Refinement and gentlemanly 

bearing were so stamped on his manners, his gait, and his 

appearance altogether, that, as the Lostwold folks said, 

" 'Twas easy to see he belonged to the gentry." 

It is the eve of his departure, and strange — ^yes, fate has 
strange ways with us sometimes — it is the anniversary of 
his mother's death ; he has hung the wreath of flowers on 
the cross which stands at the head of her last resting- 
place, and now he is strolling up a lonely lane towards an 
old grey ivy-covered ruin of a castle which still lifts its old 
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time-worn head above a cluster of tall, stately oaks that 
stand out in the side of one of the hills which overlook the 
river. But he is not alone. A bright, fair, beautiful girl 
is by his side — a girl of eighteen, just in the bloom of 
maiden beauty, her cheeks redolent with health, her eyes 
bright with the hope of coming years, her step light with 
the freedom of girlish grace. We have met her before. 
It is the " little lovely maid " of seven or eight years ago. 
It is Gwinnie. Since we last saw her she has been at 
home but little ; four years she has spent in a school at 
Torquay, and a little n^ore than three years at an Academy 
in Switzerland, so that during this time David had seen 
but little of her. The few brief holidays served to renew 
and maintain their acquaintance, but now that she has 
come home a '' finished " young lady, and not the child 
and playmate of seven years ago, David feels that they are 
on different terms to what they were then, and though he 
tw)uld like to romp on the lawn, or read with her in 
the grotto, or better still kiss her bright cheeks as he used 
to do of old, yet he feels that he must now be very ^^ proper'* 
as it becomes a young gallant to be in the presence of a 
" finished '* young lady. 

She has only been home from school about two months, 
and though David has been at Wheal Vor House as often 
as he could find an opportunity ; though, in addition to the 
opportunities which he found, he has made many more to 
gain her company, yet he has never had the chance of a 
quiet talk with her alone, and until now has not had the 
courage to ask for one. The present meeting has, however, 
been arranged. He had written a very short but carefully- 
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worded note, which had been conveyed by the trasty hand 
of Martha to " Miss Chigwidden," asking if she would 
favour him by going for a short walk on that evening. 

Gwinnie, like every good girl ought to do, had shown 
the note to her mother, who, remembering the friendship 
of earlier days, and having every confidence in the honour 
of both parties, had given permission ; and so the arrange- 
ment was made. 

Let us be rude for a moment and break in upon their 
conversation, after that they have got rid of the shyness 
consequent upon finding themselves alone. David has 
been looking now very suspiciously around him, now very 
wistfully above him, and now — judging from the time that 
he has been gazing at the ground — very despondingly 
beneath him, before he has the courage to say what for 
hours before he has been making up his mind to say, if 
once he only had the chance. At length he finds his 
tongue, and after a good bit of hum-ing and haw-ing, 
commences — 

" Well, Gwinnie — I beg your pardon — Miss Chig " 

" Nonsense, David, how stupid ! I used to be Gwinnie 
when we played together, and I don*t see why a few years 
of school-life should make me . Miss to an old playfellow. 
Anyhow, I shall call you * David.' " 

"Well, well, Gwinnie then. You know, Gwinnie, that 
I am leaving home to-morrow, and going into the world 
for the first time. It will be a new experience to me ; I 
shall be thrown into new company, shall meet with new 
temptations ; I shall have to work hard, and perhaps after 
all be disappointed. I may be snubbed and sat upon by 
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those who are above me, and I want you before I go to 
make me a promise ; will you ? " 

" I can't say, David, without first hearing what it is. If 
I can help you to get ready, or send anything after you 
when you are gone, I shall only be too delighted." 

"That's exactly it," exclaimed David, jumping at the 
idea ; " now I've got you. You promise ? " 

" Whatever do you mean } " asked Gwinnie, blushing, 
and looking ^s bewildered as she could well look. " You 
must misunderstand me : what did I say ? " 

" You said you would send something after me. That 
is exactly what I am going to ask. I want to know if you 
will promise to write to me. Will you ? " 

"Oh, nonsense, stupid boy! Why should I write to 
you ? Mr. Trethevy and your uncle will tell you all the 
news, and tell it far better than I can. Besides, you didn't 
write to me when I was away in Switzerland." 

"No, I know. But this is diiferent. You had your 
father, and your mother, and Ernest to ^write to you ; I 
have no father nor mother ; " and here David was stopped 
by a choking sensation in his throat, and Gwinnie, to 
prevent a duet of crying, commenced to laugh. 

" It is unkind of you to laugh," continued David ; " I 
have nobody who cares for me." 

" Nonsense, David. Don't be silly. Why, Mrs. Tre- 
thevy cares for you ; she is always saying, * Bless his dear 
heart ! ' And Mr. Trethevy cares for you ; he is as proud 
of you as he can be. And Martha cares for you ; she is 
crying all day long because you are going away. 

" Yes, but I don't mean that ; I mean, I mean, I 
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He did know what he meant, but the little word stuck in 
his throat, as it has stuck in many other throats. Poor 
"Care" has often to do duty for his bashful neighbour 
•* Love." Yes, dear lady, you remember when a certain 
gentleman asked you if you cared for him, and you knew 
i^hat he meant, and when you replied that you did care for 
him, you know you meant that you loved him. After years 
of life together were you right } 

Gwinnie knew perfectly well what David meant ; but 
she put him oif by saying, " Here we are within the castle 
walls. Castles have ears, you know, and you must not 
talk nonsense : go home and sleep over it, you will be 
better to-morrow." 

" No," said David ; " ears or no ears, I won't stir a peg 
until you tell me. Either wilfully or witlessly you seem to 
misunderstand me. Gwinnie, as far as I know, we are 
alone ; if we are not, I am not ashamed of what I am going 
to say. I love you, there now, and I just want to know 
whether you love me back." And so saying he seized both 
her hands and looked full into her b right blue eyes. She 
blushed almost crimson, and as she returned his look her 
eyes brimmed full with tears. After a moment's pause she 
said, " Come outside, David, we must not stay here — it is 
getting dark — ^let us walk back home, and Til try to talk 
sensibly to you." 

And so slipping his arm through hers, the pair strolled 
leisurely back towards the town. When they had crossed 
the moat, and got into the lane again, she said : 

" David, I am not in a position to answer your question ; 
partly because I think you may be mistaken. You took a 
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fancy to me when we were children, and now I have come 
back from school you think you love me. I am sorry, 
because I see you are not happy, but ^^ 

" But what ? Oh, tell me that I may love you, and I 
shall be the happiest man in the world." 

" No, David, I must not tell you that, but I fear I must 
tell you something else. Don't think me unkind. You 
know our second preacher, Mr. Treleaven } " 

" Yes, well, why, what of him ? " 

'' Well, he, like you, has got some kind of a fit about 
me, and he has asked papa if he may be allowed to speak 
to me, and papa has given his consent, and I have 
promised to see him to-morrow, when he comes to preach. 
I couldn't be rude, could I } " 

" The nasty sneak ! " exclaimed David ; ** what right 
had he to go sneaking to your father ? " 

'' David, don't be unreasonable. Just as much right as 
you had to say what you said a minute ago." 

"Then you care for him? Oh, don't give me up, 
Gwinnie ; he doesn't feel what I feel. Tell me plainly, do 
you care for him } " 

" Of course I care for him ; he is our minister, you know, 
and papa thinks there is nobody like the ministers." 

** Do you think so, Gwinnie } " 

" Ah, that is a plain question." 

** Yes. But tell me, I would rather know ; must 1 give 
up all hope ? " 

" For the present at least. You are young and don't 
know your own mind. You may see hundreds of girls 
that you may like bettei than me. It would be stupid to 
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make promises that we might both live to regret. Go out 
into the world. Decide what you are going to be. Settle 
your future, and then think about love." 

"Yes, when it is too late. I'll do for that sneaking 
parson. Fll go and ask your father, straight." 

" If you do I will never speak to you again. Here we 
are at home. I must say good-night. Good-bye, unless 
I see you in the morning before you go." 

" May I ? " said David, as he leaned forth to steal a 
kiss. 

"No. It would not be right. We are not children 
now. Good-bye." 

And poor David was left standing, not looking wiser 
than was his wont. 



AFTER LEAVING HOME, 



* * The future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow ; 
We press still thorow, 
Nought that abides in it 
Daunting us — onward. 

** And solemn before us, 
Veiled, the dark Portal ; 
Goal of all mortal — 
Stars silent rest o'er us. 
Graves under us silent." 
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Godht, 



CHAPTER XI. 

AFTER LEAVING HOME. 

DAVID'S first impulse, after Gwinnie had so abruptly 
and so unexpectedly taken her departure, was to 
follow her, and try and wring a confession from her that 
she, after all, '* did care," or else to hear from her own 
lips that he must give up all hope. Anjrthing, said he, 
is better than this suspense. Those tell-tale tears that 
swam in her eyes when he looked into them gave him 
some hope ; but yet again she had said " Wait." Would 
he help his cause by pressing it ? Could he get her to 
say more than she had said ? Then there was that revela- 
tion about the Methodist parson ; had she not said she 
cared for him ? Was he not backed by the father's ap- 
proval ? And was he not coming to-morrow to urge his 
claim 7 These and similar thoughts chased one another 
through his mind until he felt as bewildered as if he had 
been suddenly dropped down from heaven in some un- 
known land. How long he had stood gazing up the 
path whither Gwinnie had fled he did not know, but 
" when he came to himself," he was surprised to find how 
late it was, and he thought the most sane course would be 
to go home. 

He found Mr. and Mrs. Trethevy busily engaged pack- 
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ing his box. Their keen eyes soon detected that all was 
not right, so putting her hands on his shoulders and look- 
ing up into his dark, glistening eyes, Mrs. Trethevy said, 
** David, there is something wrong with you. Can you 
tell me what it is ? Don't be afraid to trust me." 

" Oh, mother ! " he exclaimed (this was the first time he 
had ever used that sacred name to any one but to her who 
alone had a right to it), — " oh, mother ! — for you. have 
been a mother to me; since I lost the mother who bore 
me, you have been all I could wish for. I am going from 
you now — I had hoped with a light heart. Don't blame 
me if I tell you what it is that has made me unhappy." 
And there, in the presence of his two friends, he related 
what had passed between him and Gwinnie. 

" I thought so," said Mrs. Trethevy, when David had 
finished. " I saw that you were sweet in that quarter. It 
will out, dear boy, it will out. Corns, tight boots, and 
toothache, you may keep to yourself, but love — ^no, no, 
David, it will come out sooner or later. Well, she's a 
pattern girl, David, and though I think it is early for you 
both, yet if I were you I should not despair. I know 
Mr. Chigwidden is very fond of Mr. Treleaven — ^and he is 
a nice young man, but that is no proof that Gwinnie is. 
She is bound in honour to see him, after having given her 
consent. And, after all, I think she acted wisely, dear 
boy. Match-making is a serious thing. Don't be in a 
hurry. If she really loves you, she won't heed Mr. Tre- 
leaven' s proffers. If, on the other hand, she does love 
him : why, then you are better without her. What do you 
think, William .? " 
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"Think," replied Trethevy, as he tied the last knot in 
the cord of David's box, " I think you have spoken like a 
-wrise woman, which you are. But, mother, you didn't 
say anything about Divine Providence. You know my 
belief is that marriages are made in heaven, and if Grod 
has made Gwinnie for David, then He won't give her to 
Mr. Treleaven. Leave yourself in God's hands, David. 
You know what Shakespeare says, * There's a divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them as we will." 

"If all matches are made in heaven," replied David, 
rather sarcastically, "then there are a great many that 
don't speak much for the Maker. I think God lets us 
have our own way more than we are apt to think in those 
matters. Shakespeare may be good poetry, and true 
enough, but it doesn't help a fellow much when he sees 
another making up to the girl he loves. Anyhow, I sup- 
pose I must bite my nails and bear it." 

" I should recommend that you pray about it and trust," 
said Trethevy. " At the same time keep your eyes open." 

This seemed sensible advice, and on the strength of it, 
David went to bed, not to sleep, but to meditate and 
wonder. Those who have gone through a similar pass, 
won't be at a loss to discover the subject of his meditations. 
Gwinnie never looked so lovely in his eyes as she did that 
night. He said to himself, " I can never love any one else 
— it shall be her, or nobody." 

Ay, dear boy, others have said that beside you, and 
some of them have lived to prove that they were wrong. 
You may live and come to a like conclusion. 

Next morning, acting on Mrs. Trethev/s advice, he 
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called at Wheal Vor House to say good-bye to its inmates^ 
but greatly to his disappointment, Gwinnie, either from 
accident or design, was not seeable. As may be supposed, 
his stay was a brief one. But, oh, cruel fate, as he was 
coming down the drive, who should he meet but the 
young parson. Yes, Mr. Treleaven, too, had determined 
to hear his fate; and so, prompted by this longing, he 
had walked over from the " circuit town " earlier than he 
was accustomed, earlier, in fact, than he was expected. 

Poor David would rather have met a Bengal tiger than 
this monster in human form going to try to steal the 
heart that to him was, of all hearts, the dearest. But, 
sensible as he was, he went on his way without taking the 
slightest notice. '' Still," said he to himself, as he looked 
up the drive when he was shutting the gate, " if Gwinnie 
loves that fellow then she is not the girl that I take her to 
be." And though the sight of his enemy was a momentary 
shock, he went back to Hope Cottage with a determination 
to push his cause and never give up until he had won his 
heart's desire. 

Everything is now ready for his departure. As the 
vicar's carriage drove up to the gate to convey him to the 
station, a servant came tripping down the lane, and put- 
ting a note into the groom's hand she said, " Please give 
that to Master David without fail." The last good-byes 
have been said at Hope Cottage. Martha has given him 
a small yet beautifully bound pocket Bible, just as he is 
getting into the carriage. Mrs. Trethevy has pushed a 
little purse of sovereigns into his hands, as she put the 
last kiss on his broad manly forehead. Trethevy has no 
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presents to make, but his last words are, " David, I have 
nothing but words of love to say to you. It was a bright 
day in my life when you came to share my home. Be 
good, and while William Trethevy lives, you shall never 

want a home. Heaven's brightest ." These were all 

the words he could get out : that horrible lump, which 
troubles some of us occasionally, came into his mouth. 
The carriage had moved off. Let us now answer the 
question that the servant who brought the note put to 
Martha as they stood with Mr. and Mrs. Trethevy watch- 
ing the carriage imtil it moved out of sight. " Where is 
Master David going ? " quoth the new comer. " Goin' to 
Oxford," replied Martha, " to larn to be a passun. I loves 
'en with all my 'art, but don't I wish he was goin' to 
be a Travellin' Preacher ! " 

Yes, David was going to Oxford. So far Martha was 
right. The learning to be a '* passun " though is as yet a 
thing of the future. 

About six months previous to the event we are now 
describing, Trethevy, David, and the vicar had met in 
conference again. This time it was called to determine 
what David's future course should be. All admitted that 
it was time he was seeking something more than could be 
got in Lostwold. All the knowledge that the schoolmaster 
and the vicar could convey to him had been conveyed ; 
now the question was, what use was he to make of that 
knowledge.? The vicar wanted him to take "Orders in 
the Church," as he termed it. To this suggestion David 
replied that although it had been the hope of his life, yet 
he did not feel that he was good enough to hold such a 
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high position in the Church of God. And Trethevy pro- 
tested that he would rather, much as he loved him, see 
him collecting rags and bones than preaching the Gospel, 
if he were not sent and qualified by the Holy Spirit. 
" And," said Trethevy, " if God wants him He'll soon tell 
him, and tell him in a way that he can't misunderstand, 
too." 

When younger, David had always said that he was going* 
to be a clergyman, like his uncle, but now that he was 
capable of judging, not only as to the nature of the work 
but also as to its responsibility, he shrank from it with a 
feeling of justifiable reluctance. His uncle pressed him 
to state his reasons for hesitating, and his reply was : 
" Uncle, don't misunderstand me ; to me the ofl&ce of a 
priest — as our Church terms her clergy — is the most 
solemn office to which one could devote one's life. Oh, 
to be a steward of the mysteries of God ; to stand before 
a congregation of dying men and women week by week ; 
to charge them with sin, and yet feel that the words come 
home to one's own heart ; to invite them to the all-suffi- 
ciency of the Cross, to bring them not only in the pulpit 
on Sundays, but day by day in their homes the comfort of 
Heaven's love, the light of Heaven's Gospel : and then to 
do all this under the consciousness that we must meet 
them at the bar of God — this is a work freighted with 
awful responsibilities, and though I should like it above 
everything as a work, I cannot yet feel that I am either fit 
for it on the one hand, or cilled to it on the other." 

** Bravo ! " exclaimed Trethevy. ** Those are my senti- 
ments exactly." 
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" No doubt they are true," said the vicar. " Would 
God I had thought of it in that light when I was young ; 
I might have less to answer for at the Judgment-day. 
God only knows what a poor priest I have been. Still, it 
will do you no harm to go to Oxford, David. If you take 
your degree you will then be qualified for a study of either 
of the professions. I'll pay your fees if you will go, and 
money shall not be a consideration with you. I have 
plenty, and no one has a greater claim to it than you." 

Taking his imcle's hand, he said, " Uncle, you are more 
than kind ; God reward you ; I will do as you wish ; 
nothing could be nearer my own desire, and, though I 
could not suggest it, I shall be delighted with the prospect, 
and may be that after all I shall find my way into a sphere 
where I may wholly serve God." 

So it was settled. David was to go to Oxford. But to 
which college } In this he had no choice. All colleges 
were alike to him because he knew none. The vicar, 
however, suggested Oriel College. "I know," he said, 
** the Provost, Dr. Dryman ; he is an old college friend of 
mine ; we passed our * Greats ' together, and I know he 
will be proud to have a nephew of his friend at Oriel." 

What more natural than such a suggestion ? To the 
vicar Oriel College always turned out the best men. No 
chapel would compare with the chapel at Oriel. No 
chambers were like the chambers at Oriel. No hall could 
boast such a menu as the hall at Oriel. And it was to Oriel 
that David should go, if he could get him in by hook or 
by crook. 

Next day he wrote to his old friend, the Provost, saying 
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that he had a nephew whom he wished to send to Oriel, 
was there room ? A few days brought a reply, saying that 
Dr. Dryman would be delighted to have any one connected 
with his old friend Pengelley, that there would be a few 
vacancies at the beginning of the academical year, and he 
hoped that Pengelley would bring his nephew to Oxford, 
and spend a few days with an old college friend. This 
reply delighted the vicar. He soon persuaded himself 
that a change would do him good, and decided to take 
David to the 

" Classic bowers where once he strayed, 
'Neath cloisters cool, and high o'er-arching shade 
Of graceful elms that crown those stately walks, 
Where learning meditates and wisdom talks." 

David had to work hard to prepare for his matriculation. 
The standard at Oriel was high, and his uncle wished him 
to take his " matric." immediately, and then go into resi- 
dence. So he has, under his uncle's coaching, endeavoured 
to make ready for the trying ordeal. 

The carriage is waiting at the vicarage gate for the old 
man who is about to accompany him to the city of 
colleges. While he is waiting, the groom remembers the 
note that had been entrusted to him, so he hands it to its 
destined owner. David looked at it in astonishment. 
Whoever could it be from ? As the best way to settle tha 
question he opened it, and the first thing he pulled out 
was a lovely little hand-painted sketch. It was small— 
about the size of the envelope that held it, but on that 
small card was painted with most exquisite taste and skill 
a Swiss Chateau, with a faint outline of Alpine heights in 
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the back-ground, and with a miniature lake skirted by tall 
shrubs in front of the Chateau — such a picture as one so 
often sees in Swiss mountain scenery; across the blue 
waters of this lake were written in German, in small but 
plainly legible characters, the words — 

" Wir heissen euch hoffen ! '* 

("We bid you be of hope!") The sketch was accom- 
panied by a short note. What that note contained, and 
who wrote it, the next chapter will reveal. 



**WIfAT A DAY MAY BRING FORTH/'' 



** Man is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate ; 
Nothing to him falls early or too late : 
Our acts our angels are or good, or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still." 

John Fletcher 



CHAPTER XII. 

" WHAT A DAY MAY BRING FORTH r' 

THE sight of the name which was affixed to the note 
sent a thrill of joy through David's heart ; but before 
he could read its contents the vicar appeared on the scene, 
and so it had to be pocketed for the time. But when they 
had reached the station, while the porters were labelling 
the luggage and the vicar was giving orders to his groom 
how to proceed during his absence, our hero disappeared 
into the waiting-room to satisfy his curiosity, and, as he 
hoped, to feast on a confession of love. But, as it was in 
the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, our anticipations 
are not always realised. The note read as follows : — 

" Dear David, — ^The enclosed is a little sketch I made 
when in Switzerland. It is the sketch of a lovely chateau that 
stood on the other side of the valley which our academy over- 
looked. In memory of our merry days as children, I thought 
I should like to give you something on leaving home, and I 
am vain enough to think that you might like the enclosed 
better than anything I could buy you. 

" The German motto (' We bid you be of hope ') I have just 
now added. It is, I think, the highest wish one can possibly 
have for another. If hope be always with us, then, no matter 
what comes, we shall never hang down our heads or lose heart. 
And going out as you are into a new life, with a future before 
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you in which you may be good and do good, what better can I 
wish you than to be of good hope. I know that Pope says, 
' Hope springs eternal in the human breast/ but I have found 
that Despair springs just as voluntarily — that just as in the 
brightest skies that gladden the earth we often see, yet not 
know whence it comes or whither it goes, a small black cloud 
specking the overhanging blue, so when at times life's sky is 
the brightest, and expectation in us the most joyous, often will 
there arise a cloud of thought which darkens our whole being 
and obscures our sun of hope. Pardon the moralising. You 
know what a queer girl I am. But I do trust that you may be 
encouraged by high attainments, and that your life at Oxford 
may be, in the highest sense of the word, a success. Wishing 
you every blessing and happiness, 

** I am. Your sincere Friend, 

"GWINNIE.*' 

To many, such a note would, under the circumstances, 
have been like an angel's voice whispering "Hope," but 
to David it had quite the opposite effect. Between the 
vicarage and the railway station Hope had been *' singing, 
singing sweetly, softly in an under- tone" to him. He had 
caught sight of the motto, and though he was not much of 
a German scholar, he knew enough to interpret it; and 
Hope said within him, She has relented ; the note is to 
say that you may write to her ; you are more to her, after 
all, than the Methodist parson ; maybe, after all, she con- 
fesses that she loves you. This, instead of an angeFs, 
was one of Hope's siren songs. To David, fact spoke 
differently. Love was never mentioned in the note. The 
conversation of the preceding night was not even referred 
to. True, she had said " Hope," but not for her. And 
so, after kissing the note with as much tenderness as if he 
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had been kissing the hand that wrote it, he put it into his 
pocket with a sigh of bitter disappointment. 

David had not noticed — held by the spell of a few words 
written by a maiden's hand (yet, strange, such small things 
have the power to upset our whole being) — he had not 
noticed that the vicar was a spectator of the latter part of 
the play, and he blushed even to the roots of his hair as 
he looked up and saw his uncle's big grey eyes fixed upon 
him. Smiling, the old man said, " Halloa, boy, what little 
heart have you been stealing ? or, judging from your looks, 
I think I ought to ask, who has been stealing your heart ? 
Never mind, boy, you'll forget those things when you get 
to Oxford." And here, greatly to David's relief, the train 
came snorting into the station, and so he was saved 
further embarrassment. 

These were the early days of railway travelling in Corn- 
wall. The line from Plymouth to Truro had not long been 
opened, and they who remember those days will know that 
several accidents of a rather serious character threw a 
cloud of gloom over an event which was otherwise one of 
the most auspicious in the history of that picturesque and 
uniquely beautiful county. 

As the vicar and David took their seats in the railway- 
carriage (they were travelling third-class), who should 
come into the same compartment but the notorious Betsy 
Langmaid, the witch of Lostwold, and the terror of all the 
superstitious ; which in those days meant the majority of 
the poor and uneducated in that part of Cornwall. 

David had before been as far as St. Blazey by train, and 
the vicar had once been to Plymouth since the opening of 
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the railway, but with Betsy Langmaid it was her first trip. 
" This be rayther a dangersoxne way o* gettin' about, sir," 
said she to David, when they had got seated. 

" For those who have no God to take care of them it is, 
Betsy," replied the vicar, in a very solemn voice. 

This completely silenced the old woman. The train 
had not gone far, however, before it rushed at full speed 
into a tunnel, and, as there was no light in the carriage, in 
a moment they were in total darkness. Betsy had never 
anticipated such a sudden change, and so, thinking that 
the judgment of God had at last overtaken her, she screamed 
in a most pitiable voice, '' Aw ! Lord, Fm a skat blind ! 
Hev* massy upon my poor old soul ! Hev' massy ! Aw, 
hev* massy ! " 

These cries were interspersed with the most awful groans. 
At length the light began to be reflected on the walls of 
the tunnel, and as the faint glimmer dawned upon her 
eyes, Betsy ceased her groaning, and said, " There, thank 
the Lord, it be comin' again: He is massiful." 

But though she had taken a ticket to Liskeard, she 
vowed she wouldn't go a step further ; so when the train 
pulled up at the next station, the miserable woman got out, 
fully believing that God had visited her in judgment with 
momentary blindness. The vicar was much amused, but 
David, spite his disappointment, rolled on the seat with 
laughter. When she had got out of the carriage, and 
David had somewhat recovered from his laughing fit, the 
vicar said to him, *' I have always said it, and this confirms 
my belief, that the greatest sinners are the greatest cowards. 
There is that poor old wretch who deludes her weak 
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neighbours, and the people for miles around, into believing 
that she has power to bewitch them, who is an open 
blasphemer of all truth, who lives in filth and squalor, the 
moment she thought she was in danger she was coward 
enough to call upon God. He may be merciful. He is 
merciful, but He won't be mocked in that way. I thought 
it best not to undeceive her. If she really thinks it is a 
visitation from God, it may lead her to repentance." 

Spite the assurance of the porters to whom she told her 
tale, she would not %o on, but trudged all the way back 
to Lostwold on foot. The state of alarm into which she 
had worked herself by the time she reached home had 
such an effect upon her that it brought on apoplexy, and 
the next day, when some one went into her wretched 
home, they found her stretched on the floor, face down- 
wards, upon the hearth, smeared with blood, which had 
flown freely from a wound in the head caused by the fall. 
One of her long bony hands grasped an old Bible, which 
looked as if it had not been used before for years, her 
limbs stiff with the coldness of death's embrace. A thrill 
of horror ran through the town as the news of Betsy's awful 
end spread, and the verdict of her neighbours was, that the 
judgment of God had overtaken her. Most of them, how- 
ever, were not sorry at such an exercise of His judgment. 

In the meantime, David and his uncle had been speed- 
ing on towards Oxford. Didcot junction had been reached 
in all safety, and as they had to wait there about an hour 
for the Oxford train, after having some refreshment the 
vicar suggested a short stroll ; so taking David's arm, the 
two walked down a quiet lane. "David," said the old 
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man, when they had got out of the village, " you are now 
about to enter upon a course in which you may either 
make or mar your whole future course of usefulness. 
There is nothing in the world that will so fit a man for a 
useful, and consequently for a happy life, as a few years 
at Oxford. The five happiest years of my life were spent 
there, and if now I ever live in the past, and love to call 
up happy memories, I go at once, in thought, to Oxford* 
There is not another place under God's heaven half like 
it. I have seen Paris, I have seen London, I have seen 
all the great Continental cities, but none of them will 
compare with old Oxford, in my estimation. I don't 
wonder that Sir Walter Scott, after a week's stay there> 
said, * The time has been much too short to convey to me 
separate and distinct ideas of all the variety of wonders 
that I saw ; my memory only at present furnishes a grand 
but indistinct picture of towers, and chapels, and oriels, 
and vaulted halls, and libraries, and paintings.' I don't 
wonder at Wordsworth speaking in one of his poems of 

< The stream-like windings of that glorious street' 

Still, you must live there before you can appreciate it. 

" Now, let me say that I don't think there is the least 
danger of your being plucked, and, with your knowledge 
of the classics, I shall be surprised if you don't pass well. 
Having once got through the ordeal of your * matric,' and 
donned the cap and gown, you then begin life as an 
Oxford Freshman. Don't be frightened when I say that 
at first you may not find it all straight sailing ; the old 
students will be sure to try to make a butt of you ; a Fresh- 
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man is generally a new source of fun to them ; but if you 
hold your own and behave like a gentleman, you will soon 
make friends. Unless Oriel is much altered since I was 
there, you will find cliques and parties which it is anything 
but desirable to be associated with. The most dangerous 
of these is the rowdy party ; keep clear of them if possible. 
Their chief delight will be in card-playing, supper-parties, 
wine-parties, and any other kind of party that is com- 
patible with practical joking and pleasures of the grossest 
kind. Believe me, they are all marked men. They may 
not think so, but the Provost knows every one of them. 
Then, again, there is the High Church party ; avoid them 
if possible. My advice is, and I think you will respect it, 
backed as it is by five years of experience, Take a medium 
course ; be friendly with all, but the tool of none. Always 
be punctual. Never stoop to do a mean thing. Be ready 
for your examinations when they come. You will find a 
hundred inducements to pleasure where there is only one 
to work ; make it a rule to do your work first, and take 
pleasure afterwards. Don't try to come the swell; your 
purse won't allow it. Don't gamble ; your character won't 
bear it. I have arranged to allow you /'loo per year in 
addition to your fees, but I can't afford more, and you will 
find it enough if you are careful. Above all, try to be 
good. Don't forget your mother's God. I don't fear for 
you ; you will be a credit to me some day, I know." 

David was rather surprised at some of these revelations, 
but like a wise youth he took the advice and was silent,. 
except to thank his uncle both for his munificent allow- 
ance and his friendly hints. 
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They returned to the station, and were soon under way 
for Oxford. Half an hour's travelling found them safely 
landed at the "Mitre" Hotel. Many a jolly time had 
the vicar spent there before. As they entered, he was 
careful to look at the visitors' book to see who was *' up " 
— as most of the distinguished visitors went to the 
"Mitre." As the last new-comers he noticed the names 
of Sir William and Lady Easterbrook, and Mr. William 
Easterbrook, Oriel College. 

" This is queer," said he to David ; " I wonder if they 
are related to you in any way ? " 

That, however, was no time for settling the question, 
and so, as they were both tired with the journey, after 
having some supper they soon wended their way to their 
different rooms, that they, might rest. 

But, tired and excited as he was, David could not sleep. 
His thoughts now went back to Lostwold, now went 
wandering off into the untried paths of the future. "What 
was to be his 'lot ? " That was the question that puzzled 
him. Ay, and it has puzzled others beside him. Abraham 
went out, not knowing whither he went, and millions 
since his day have gone out under like conditions. We 
know nothing that is before us. Every step is literally 
a step in the dark. It is untried, unknown. No mortal 
has gone before, leaving prints in which we may set 
our feet. No angel with finger of light opens up a path- 
way down which we may look. Every moment brings 
a new experience ; God deals out nothing second-hand. 
The future is a seven-sealed Book which Heaven hides 
from its erring creatures. Happy they who know that 
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whatever life's way may be it is God-directed. Happy they 
who have the courage to say — 

" It is better to go with God in the dark 
Than go alone in the light." 

Our hero would have given all he possessed, as he lay 
tossing on his strange bed, to have been able to look into 
the sealed pages of that "Book of Fate." Ah, little 
dreamest thou what is written there ; in thy most imagina- 
tive moods thou couldst not have conjured up such sur- 
prises as are in store for thee. 

'* Oh, blindness to the future I kindly given 
That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven, 
Who sees with equal eyes as God of all 
A hero perish or a sparrow fall." 



WHO ARE THEY? 



** O heart, be brave ! 
Else iu the thickest of the fight 

At times thou mayest fail and shrink ; 
Remember thou art in Gkxl's sight, 
And care not what, if thou art right. 

The world may think ; 
Bright victory's banner yet shall o*er thee wave. 
Be brave, O heart, be brave ! " — ^Anon. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

WHO ARE THEYf 

NEXT morning, as David and his uncle were sitting 
at breakfast in the coffee-room of that fine old 
tavern, a yomig gentleman came into the room with a 
great deal of gusto and swagger, and sat himself down 
opposite them at the same table. He had no sooner 
taken his seat, than, calling a waiter, he asked whether 
Sir William and Lady Easterbrook had breakfasted ; to 
which question the waiter replied that her ladyship had 
ordered coffee to her own room^ and that Sir William had 
breakfasted and gone out. 

" Sir William is deuced early, I think," quoth the young 
man, as he pulled a large gold watch out of his pocket. 
" Why, Gad, it is only now nine o'clock." 

And having been served with a dish of mutton-cutlets 
he commenced to attack them, shouting as he did so, 
" Waitahr 

"Yes-sah," replied that beaming individual; "with 
what can I serve you, sah ? " 

"Why, there were two gentlemen who came in last 
night by the last train ; I want you to tell me who they 
are, and what they are like. One of them, I see, is named 

lO 
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Easterbrook. Let me know whether he is young or old, 
and what number he is.*' 

"Yes-sah," smirked he, as he pocketed the shilling 
that his questioner had laid on the comer of the table. 

"You need not trouble to inquire further," said our 
friend the vicar ; " I think I can perhaps give you all the 
information you may require on that matter, seeing that 
I am one of the two you ask for ; and my nephew here " 
(pointing to David) "is the Mr. Easterbrook whose 
name, I suppose, you have seen in the hall.'' 

"I beg pardon," replied the young gentleman, some- 
what abashed at the vicar's unexpected information ; " I 
beg pardon, aw, but I thought it queer, aw, that there 
should be two of the same name, aw, staying in the same 
house, aw, seeing that it is such an uncommon name, 
aw. I had no idea, aw, that there was another family of 
Easterbrooks, aw, in England, aw." 

" I think," said the vicar, " that you are mistaken there. 
The name is quite common in Cornwall, and if my memory 
serves me, I have seen it in London." 

" But we are not a Cornish family," replied the young 
swell, dropping his " aw's," and becoming more natural ; 
" still, I do not doubt your word. May I ask are you 
staying in Oxford, Mr. Easterbrook ? " 

" I hope so," replied our hero; " I have come here with 
the intention of graduating, and if I succeed in my matri- 
culation, I shall go into residence at Oriel." 

"Gad, how queer!" exclaimed Mr. William, "very 
queer ! I am at Oriel, and go back to-morrow. I have 
had a couple of terms of it. If I can be of any service to 
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you, when you commence as a * Freshman/ I shall be glad. 
We are rather a ram lot at Oriel, but if you are a good 
' oar,' or a good ' bat,' or good anjrthing, we shall be glad 
to welcome you. Perhaps we shall meet at table d'hote this 
evening. I am not dining in hall to-day, as Sir William, 
alias the pater, alias the governor, wishes me to spend the 
day with him." 

" I am not sure that we shall be here for table dhdte** 
put in the vicar, " as I hope to be the guest of Dr. Dryman 
while I am in Oxford, and my nephew, if he passes his 
matric, will go into residence at once. Still, it is kind 
of you, and I have no doubt he will be pleased to make 
your acquaintance." 

This ended the conversation ; for, having swallowed 
his cutlets, Mr. William went out in quest of Sir William, 
alias his " pater," alias his " governor." Turning to 
David, the vicar said, "Well, this is strange. Do you 
know, you two fellows are as alike as two peas ? He is 
a little older than you, and I should say has seen more of 
the world ; but you would pass anywhere for brothers. 
He looks rather rakish, and I don't like his frequent use 
of * Gad,' and the way in which he speaks of his father — a 
young man who speaks as he does cannot have a very 
great reverence for either his God or his father. If you 
should be thrown together, which I do not doubt you will 
be, I should advise you to beware of him. But I tell you 
what, I should not be at all surprised if I hear that you are 
related. Something seems to tell me that your fates are in 
some way linked together. I must ask Dr. Dryman ; he'll 
very likely know something of them." 
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So there the matter rested for the time. After a look at 
the morning papers the vicar went forth to find his old 
friend, the doctor, and to introduce his nephew to the 
histories and mysteries, fun and foolery, folly and privilege 
of Oxford college-life. The little that he saw between 
the hotel and the college made a wonderful impression 
on David. He had never seen anything like it before. 
True, he had been to Plymouth and to Truro; he had 
lived at Torquay — ^that queen of English watering-places ; 
but to compare Torquay or Plymouth with Oxford, is like 
comparing a square brick-wall chapel with the classic 
towers and vaulted roof of a majestic cathedral. Arriving 
at Oriel, they found the Doctor in his chambers, and as 
they were being ushered into the presence of the vene- 
rable man, David's heart quaked with fear and his pulse 
beat a little quicker than it was accustomed to do. He 
had pictured to himself a very imposing personage — stiff, 
cold, austere-looking, and anything but agreeable; but 
here was the object of his dread before him, and as the 
two old men embraced each other, and shook hands as 
though they were trying to shake each other young again, 
and as the Provost, half laughing, half crying, ejaculated, 
**I am pleased to see you, my dear fellow! Delighted 1 
Why, we haven't met for thirty years; time has touched 
you, Pengelley," his heart quite warmed towards him, 
and before he had been an hour in his company he saw 
so much of kindness looking out of his twinkling eyes, 
so much of sympathy proclaiming itself in his voice, that 
he was charmed with the prospect of being under such 
a grand old man. 
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Yes, and grand old man he was ; Oriel never boasted a 
grander. He was almost part and parcel of the College, 
for the whole of his life from the time that he had first 
entered as a " Freshman " had been spent there. He had 
graduated there, gained scholarships there, had been 
elected a fellow there, had been Proctor and College Dean 
there, and has now for ten years filled the post of Provost, 
and filled it to the credit of himself and to the honour of 
the College. He was a little, thin, wiry man, with long, 
silvery hair, turned up at the bottom (like spouting at the 
edge of a roof to catch the raindrops), a high, receding 
forehead, a wide mouth, a cleanly-shaven face, and a nose 
which looked like a box-heater standing on end ; the only 
bountiful grant Nature seems to have made him was an 
enormous supply of nose. Still, he was a gentleman — ^top 
and bottom, upside and downside, inside and outside, and 
all around he was a gentleman — gentlemanly bearing stood 
upon him as the bloom stands upon the peach, and it was 
not to be mistaken for common dust. Time had dealt 
gently with him, and as yet had not pinched his face into 
wrinkles ; family cares had not pressed upon him, and his 
shoulders were not rounded with the weight of heavy 
burdens. Like his old college friend, he was a bachelor. 
Some said he had not married because he had not the 
courage to propose ; others, that he had once proposed to 
a rich heiress and had been rejected ; others — ^and these 
were probably right — ^that the ring he wore on his finger 
contained the hair of a dead dear one, who had so enshrined 
herself in his heart that there was no room for another. 
Anyhow, here he was in life's eventide, alone ; going 
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down towards the exit-gateway of his little day unaccom- 
panied, but going down in peace, and leaving behind him 
a name as fragrant as the rose, and an influence as pure as 
the breath of the morning. 

After they had cliatted for an hour, Dr. Dryman suggested 
that David should go across to Dr. D'Orsay and get the 
"matric." off his mind. "Just as you wish, sir," said 
David. '.* I feel very nervous, but, like tooth-drawing, the 
sooner it's over the better, I suppose." 

So the doctor rang for his servant, who was charged to 
conduct our hero into the presence of his examiner. If 
David had felt any trepidation at being introduced to the 
Provost, it was increased ten-fold as he crossed the 
** quad." to the chambers of that monster in human form 
—an examiner! Only those who have passed through 
them know what such ordeals are. They are like the 
morning of the first battle to the young recruit. Still, 
David was prepared, and he knew it, and when Dr. D'Orsay 
handed him Xenophon's Anabasis, and asked him to 
construe a short passage, he was so confident of being 
able to do it that all fear immediately vanished, and he 
read it off as familiarly as if it had been English. He was 
asked next to construe a half-dozen lines of Virgil's 
Greorgics, and having done that, a piece of Latin prose 
composition was set him on paper. This was more difficult ; 
still he got through it so creditably that his examiner 
congratulated him, and said he should expect by-and-by 
to see him in the list of honours. This highly elated our 
hero, and he went back to his uncle and Dr. Dryman with 
a very beaming face to relate his triumph. He found them 
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engaged in conversation about the visitors at the " Mitre ;" 
and as they have not finished the subject, we will leave 
David with them for the time, and return to Lostwold and 
take our- stand outside a grotto in the grounds that 
surround Wheal Vor House. Suffice it for the present that 
Dr. Dryman knows Sir William. "Know them!" says 
he. " Why, certainly I know them. Lady Easterbrook is 
a niece of mine, and a nice, good-hearted creature she is. 
Sir William has been very lucky ; he was the third son, 
and yet, you see, he has come into the title and property." 
It was just here that David broke in upon the conversation. 

While they are congratulating him, let us break in upon 
a conversation that is going on in the grotto. The parties 
holding it are Gwinnie and her would-be suitor. They 
have got rid of all prefatory remarks about the weather, 
the harvest, the lovely view from the window, and are now 
talking real business. We will venture to take a peep at 
them before we listen to what they are saying. No, they 
are not spooning ! Not that Mr. Treleaven was not equal 
to such an exercise (Methodist lambs will play as well as 
other lambs, when they have the chance) ; no, but because 
the second party, and the party so necessary to agreeable 
spooning, was not in a mood to spoon. He had once or 
twice tried to get her haild to hold it in his, but she had at 
length said, " No, Mr. Treleaven ; I will gladly hear all 
that you have to say, but don't let us act like babies." 

" Miss Chigwidden," replied he, ** I fear you cannot have 
understood the purpose of my visit. I do not wish to act 
like a baby, I wish to act like a man. But men have 
feelings, men can love ; I love, and I love you. Don't 
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call me rash ! Don't think that it is a sudden impulse, 
a question of ' love at first sight.' The first time I saw 
you I admired you. That is not long ago, I admit, but 
long enough to deepen admiration into love, and love of a 
kind that no words can ever express ; love that has grown 
into a passion so burning, that to be with you is like 
heaven. Oh, tell me that you can love me back ! Tell 
me that I may treasure your image in my heart. Tell me 
I may hope that whatever of joy life gives you will share 
it, that whatever of sorrow God sends your love will always 
help me bear it. Gwinnie, pardon the freedom ; Gwinnie, 
may I love you ? " 

«t " Mr. Treleaven, do not think me cold or heartless 
because of what I am going to say. You do me the great- 
est honour any man, especially a minister of God, can do 
a woman, when you ask me to allow your love. I do not 
doubt the sincerity of your words ; I do not say that you 
have not thought of what you are doing, but, as far as I 
am concerned, I fear you have asked for what you cannot 
have. You would not, I knpw, wish me to act the hypocrite 
and say I love you, when I do not. I should not be 
justified in holding out to you a hope which could never be 
realized. I respect you for your candour, I admire you as 
a servant of God, but, if I am capable of loving, I am sure 
I do not yet feel anything like a love that would warrant 
my saying what you ask me to say. I feel I am only a 
child. I am sure I don't yet know my mind, and it would 
be cruel of me to encourage your love and then at last 
throw it off. If you love me, if you respect me even, don't 
ask me to promise ; let me be free." 
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"Oh, Gwinnie! dearest Gwinnie! don't break the cup 
of my joy like this. Let me love you ; I will be content to 
pour all my heart's sacrifice on the altar of your beauty, 
your brightness, your whole life. I had set you as a sun 
in my life's sky ; don't blot it out and leave me in total 
darkness. Love begets love. Let me love you for a time 
at least, and hope that you will love me back." 

" No, Mr. Treleaven, that would neither be fair to you nor 
myself. If you really love me, it will be worse a year 
hence to be severed than now. It is not enough that I 
should \}^y(mr sun. You must know that there is a sky to 
my life, as well. Instead of being suns, we ought rather 
to be like those stars that astronomers tell us of, which, 
when looked at with the naked eye, appear as one star, 
but, when examined by the aid of a telescope, are found 
to be two stars, but revolving around each other with such 
rapidity, and the rays of each so mingling with the rays of 
the other that they seem but one. That is my ideal of 
true love, and I will never promise my heart until I feel, at 
any rate, something of that interlacing of sympathy and 
purpose which alone can make two hearts one. I am not 
very old, but I have lived long enough to come to this 
conclusion, that there is no happiness where the love is 
only on the one side. I know you would not wish me to 
be miserable, therefore I feel sure you will not ask for 
what I cannot give." 

" Not for worlds, Gwinnie, would I make you miserable ! 
But, oh, is it miserable to be loved ? Is it miserable to 
know that another heart gives its all to you ? " 

" Yes, to me at least it would be. I shall want, when I 
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love, to give back as much as I take ; to yield up my heart 
in return for the heart that is given, or I think I should be 
the most miserable woman on earth." 

" Oh, Gwinnie, you are a treasure ! I'll never give you 
up 1 " and, spite the daylight, spite the place, spite all that 
had been said, Treleaven fell on his knees before the idol 
of his heart. 



A STRANGE ADVENTURE. 



" Thus doth Thy hospitable greatness lie 
Around us like a boundless sea ; 
We cannot lose ourselves where all is home, 
Nor drift away from Thee.*' 

Hymn. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A STRANGE ADVENTURE. 

W£ left our hero with his uncle and Dr. Dryman, and 
so interested were they in hearing of his success 
with his examiner, that the subject of the guests at the 
"Mitre" was dropped for a time. The vicar, however, 
seized the first opportunity of recurring to it. 

" Then you will, of course, know all about the family of 
these Easterbrooks," said he, " since Lady Easterbrook is 
your niece. Now, don't you think this fellow is very much 
like Mr. William ? To me they are so much alike that I 
cannot get it out of my head that they must be related ; 
their faces have been haunting me since I saw them 
together at breakfast this morning." 

" Now you speak of it, I do see a likeness," replied the 
doctor. " Well, I will tell you all I know of Sir William 
and his family. When Sir Greorge Easterbrook — the father 
of the present Sir William — died, he left three sons. The 
eldest, Greorge, who succeeded to the title and estates, was 
a wild, reckless fellow, a bachelor, seldom at home, and 
often in trouble. As soon as he came into the property 
he left a steward in charge of Cherwell Hall, and took up 
his abode on the Continent, where little was heard, and 
less really known, of the life he led or the society he kept. 
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The second son, David, was at sea, a captain on board 
one of Her Majesty's ships. After the death of his father 
little was heard of him. He was always a favourite with 
the ladies, but the last account we had was that he had 
gone off with some vicar's pretty daughter at Pl3anouth. 
He, if my memory serves me, had written to his brother 
William, sa3dng that he had married the girl, but, of course, 
no one believed it ; we all thought it was just one of his 
wild freaks — a little more wild oats. Nothing further, 
however, was heard of him until one day a letter came 
from the Admiralty, saying that he had died in South 
Africa. And, strange to say, about a year afterwards we 
were all astonished with the news that Sir George was 
dead ; he had been engaged in a duel with some French 
count, and had been shot dead on the spot. His poor 
body was brought home and buried at Cherwell. And as 
he left no issue, and David had died abroad, William came 
into the estates and the title, and has enjoyed them ever 
since. It was a lucky thing for my little niece." 

During the conversation David's face had changed 
colour several times. Now he blushed, now turned pale, 
as parts of the narrative reminded him of what his mother 
had often told him of his father's death ; but he had no 
chance to say a word, for the doctor had no sooner finished 
his story than the vicar exclaimed, " But what about 
Captain Easterbrook's widow ? Was there never anything 
heard of her." 

"I think," replied the doctor, "that there was some 
correspondence between Sir George's steward and her; 
but as Sir George was on the Continent, and William was 
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then in London, we heard little of her beyond what was 
necessary to settle sundry little matters. We did not think 
she was his wife, but didn't care to inquire. We knew 
that if she could put forward a just claim the Government 
would allow her a pension ; and if she were his mistress, 
the least heard of her the better. I think I did hear, 
however, that she settled at Torquay, and, I suppose, is 
living down there now somewhere." 

" Alas ! my poor niece ! " " Alas 1 my poor mother ! " 
exclaimed the vicar and David almost simultaneously. It 
was now Dr. Dryman's turn to blush and turn pale. 
Things to him began to assume rather a strange aspect. 
To David every word was like an arrow entering into his 
soul. His mother the mistress of a reckless naval officer ! 
His mother dragged in the mire like this ! Had it been 
any one but Dr. Dryman who had told such a story he 
would have had to back his assertions with the dexterity 
of his fists, or have been felled on the spot. But in the 
presence of his uncle, who, he knew, was capable of 
defending his dead mother's name, he dared not trust 
himself to speak beyond the exclamation, " Alas ! my poor 
mother ! " The vicar saw at a glance how matters stood, 
so, turning to David, he said, " I wish you would leave us 
for an hour. A walk will do you good ; and I should like 
to get to the bottom of this. I will tell you the result 
after." 

David's first impulse was to resist, but believing discre- 
tion to be the better part of valour, he acceded to his 
uncle's wish, and went out to wander through the streets 
of that city of towers and spires, columns and capitals. 
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domes and oriels, halls and statues — ^not to explore and 
admire, as he would have done under other circumstances, 
but to wonder and to think. 

As soon as he had gone the vicar said, ** Diyman, you 
have made a revelation. Captain Easterbrook is David's 
father. I see it all ! I see it all ! Married ? I'm sure 
they were married. Helen, poor darling, would never have 
been so foolish, so wicked, as to go from her happy home 
to be that man's ' light-o'-love.' She is safe housed now 
beyond the region of the shadow and the storm. O God ! 
that I had seen her before she died ! But she is gone, 
and with no stain on her name. . Her marriage cost my 
poor brother his life, and, unless I am much mistaken, 

brought her to an untimely grave. She told ," but he 

could not finish the sentence; the uncoffined clay tene- 
ment of his poor niece, beautiful in death's embrace, as 
she was when he last saw her, became so vividly present 
to his imagination that his utterance was choked with 
grief, and it was some moments before he could proceed. 
At length he recovered sufficiently to tell Dr. Dryman the 
side of the story that he had gathered from his niece's 
letter. ** If," said he, ** matters are as I think, then David 
is not only related to Sir William, but Sir William is 
usurping David's rights." 

The doctor admitted that it looked very much like it. 
** And though," said he, " it would be an awful blow to 
my poor niece, yet I cannot help wishing that right may 
have its way ; and if I can help you in anything to fathom 
the question, you may rely upon me to do all in my power. 
Sir William is in Oxford, as you know, and I have asked 
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him and Lady Easterbrook to dine here to-morrow, so you 
will meet him. What an awful blow it will be for him, 
poor fellow, if it should turn out as you think." 

But fate had decreed otherwise. That afternoon the 
doctor received the following note from Sir William : — 

'*Dear Dryman, — Urgent business compels me to leave 
Oxford this afternoon. I am, therefore, deprived of the 
pleasure of dining with you to-morrow. Lady E. accompanies 
me. 

" Yours in haste, 

''William.'' 

What that urgent business was we shall see hereafter. 
The vicar, too, had determined to leave Oxford. He 
said, '' The sooner this matter is seen into the better, 
and no stone must be left unturned. I shall therefore go 
down to Plymouth the first thing to-morrow." Dr. Dry- 
man tried to persuade him to wait, but nothing would 
detain him. To David he said, " I want to get to the 
bottom of this matter, and have determined to do it at 
once. It seems to me most probable that you are related 
to Sir William, but as yet the evidence is only presumptive. 
Keep your own counsel, and as soon as I know anything 
definite you shall hear." 

So with this understanding the vicar left on the following 
morning. While he is prosecuting inquiries at Plymouth, 
let us see what our hero is doing. 

The first thing he did after seeing his uncle oflf was to 
make the acquaintance of one of academical Oxford's 
many ''Academical Robe-makers," and be arrayed in the 

II 
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academical costume of his academical rank, that he might 
appear in academical form to be enrolled in academical 
order as a " matriculated student." 

He had not anticipated this part of the play. The 
examination he knew about, had been coached for, and 
was ready to take ; but when he had once got through 
with it, he supposed he was a matriculated student. Dr. 
D'Orsay, however, informed him that he must appear 
before the Vice-Chancellor on the following day, robed 
according to the custom of the university, that he might 
take the oath of allegiance, be informed ^^ de moribus con- 
formandisy^ and installed in due order. And when he 
appeared before that imposing personage, with several 
others who had come for the same purpose, he was sur- 
prised to find that he was expected to take sundry and 
divers oaths, to promise and swear that he would be faithful 
and bear true allegiance to her Majesty Queen Victoria ; 
to profess that he did " from his heart abhor, detest, and 
abjure, as impious and heretical, that damnable doctrine 
and position, that princes excommunicated or deprived by 
the Pope, or any other authority of the See of Rome, may 
be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or any other 
whatsoever." 

In addition to this he was asked to insert his name in 
the university books, and to sign the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Then a copy of the university statutes was presented to 
him, and the Vice-Chancellor concluded the ceremony with 
these words : ** Scitote vos in Matriculam Universitatis hodie 
relates esse, sub hac condiiione, nempe ut omnia Statuta hoc 
libro comprehensa pro virili observetisP So the formidable 
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performance ended, and our hero was a matriculated 
member of the University of Oxford. 

After recovering from the excitement of such an imposing 
spectacle, David thought he had better have a look at the 
" Statutes " that had been given him, so as to know his 
ground at starting. He opened his eyes in amazement 
when he found that, among other things which be had 
been committing himself to, he had sworn to ** wear 
garments only of a black or ' subfusk ' hue ; to abstain 
from that absurd and proud custom of walking in public 
in boots, and the ridiculous one of wearing the hair long ; 
to refrain from all taverns, wine-shops, and houses in which 
they sold wine or any other drink, and the herb called 
tobacco ; not to hunt wild beasts with dogs, or snares, or 
nets ; not to carry crossbows, or other ' bombarding * 
weapons, or keep hawks for fowling; not to frequent 
theatres or the strifes of gladiators, and only to carry a bow 
and arrow for the sake of honest amusement." 

This done he found it was time to dress, so as to make 
his first appearance in '^ Hall " for dinner in a fit and 
becoming manner. There everything was iiew and strange 
to him. Such a crowd of hungry men, and such a number 
of scouts flying in all directions with plates and glasses, 
dishes and mugs, bread-trays and beer-bottles, was enough 
to frighten a modest youth who had never dined with a 
greater number than one meets at the table d'hote of an 
hotel. But notwithstanding the strangeness of the scene, 
the clamour of noisy voices, the grandeur of the place, 
and, worse than all, the feeling of awkwardness which 
always comes over a youth on such occasions, he managed 
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to make a good dinner. But when dinner was over, and 
he had returned to his rooms, such a feeling of loneliness 
came over him that he would have cried, but for shame. 
He tried to call up memories of home, but they were of so 
painful a character that they only added to his melancholy. 
Gwinnie was the first subject of his day-dream ; but all he 
could think of in connection with her was her being wooed 
and won by another. To turn from her was to find himself 
by a green mound in the little cemetery at Lostwold, and 
involuntarily the words came to his lips which Cowper had 
written with a heart as heavy as his own : — 

*' My mother ! when I leam'd that thou wast dead. 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hover*d thy spirit o*er thy sorrowing son. 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun? 
Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss." 

He roused himself from this state of melancholy at last, 
and determined to go out on an exploring expedition. 
First, he went to sundry shops and invested in some 
ornaments and pictures for his barely-furnished rooms; 
then, walking down through Christchurch meadows, he 
reached the banks of the Isis, which, in the glow of the 
setting sun, and in the calmness of departing day, looked 
like a lake of molten glass. Here he found all classes 
and conditions of men, all ages and conditions of women 
— from the oki don to the dog and rat merchant ; from 
the painted harlot in her gaudy pelisse, to the little maid 
from whose eyes purity looked forth as from the first snow- 
drop in spring. Light pleasure boats were moving up and 
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down the river; now he caught the strains of distant 
music floating on the breeze, now the hoarse notes of a 
song that ragged mendicity sung to solicit pennies from 
the passers-by ; now the oath of a swaggering swell, and 
now the laugh of innocent mirth which told of hearts that 
had not yet begun to ache, and lives that had not yet been 
blasted by sin. 

From scene to scene our hero was drawn on, uncon- 
sciously dogging the steps of a lady and a youth who 
were only a few yards in front of him. Presently he 
noticed that, on reaching a spot where several small boats 
were moored, the lady stopped, and after looking for a 
moment at a light, newly-painted boat, which had been 
built to carry two and no more, she stepped into it, ap- 
parently with the intention of trying what it was like ; but 
she had no sooner seated herself than the youth (a lad of 
. about thirteen) out of mischief pushed the boat off, which, 
of course, went out as far as the mooring chain would 
allow it. The girl looked as bewildered and foolish (if a 
pretty, innocent girl can ever look foolish) as she could 
well do, as she sat in the boat without oars or any other 
means of getting it ashore, while the youth stood on the 
bank and laughed at her — ^youthful mischief laughing at 
youthful beauty in difficulty. She, however, soon hit upon 
a plan of getting ashore : seizing the chain she gave it a 
sharp tug, and the boat shot forth under her like an 
arrow. This unbalanced her, and falling backwards, she 
became so awkwardly jammed between two seats that her 
struggle to rise had the effect of capsizing the boat, and 
in a moment she was struggling in the water. The boy 
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now changed his tune, and instead of laughing, commenced 
to shout, " Help I Oh, help ! My sister is drowning ! " 
But there was no boat near at the time, and of those who 
saw the accident none were within reach except David. 
He, however, immediately flung off his coat and plunged 
headlong into the stream — ^for he was an expert in swim- 
ming — just in time to seize the girl as she rose to the 
surface. She no sooner felt that help was near than she 
clutched David by the neck with both hands, and for 
a moment there was a struggle for life — either she must 
relax her hold, or both must inevitably sink. At length, 
with a desperate wrench, David broke the clasp of her 
hands, and succeeded in freeing himself. This, however, 
left the girl in a position as perilous as at the first ; so 
making another effort, he managed to catch the collar of 
her jacket with his left hand, and striking out with the 
right, he brought his charge to land. By this time a 
crowd had gathered, but in the breathless excitement of 
watching the struggle it did not occur to any of them to 
try and bring a boat alongside. Strange that in such 
moments common sense seems to leave us. But when 
David dragged the almost lifeless girl on to the bank, such 
a shout of '' Hurrah '^ was raised that the adjoining woods 
echoed with the sound. He looked at them for a moment 
in astonishment, then said, '' Cowards ! idiots ! Why 
stand there shouting ? Get a carriage and take the poor 
girl to her home." The girl opened her eyes for a 
moment, but as soon closed them again, and swooned off 
in a ghastly faintness. A gentleman who was passing 
near in a brougham, drove up, and in a half-liviiig^ half- 
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dying state she was conveyed to her home. David, as 
soon as he had taken the address from the boy who had 
been the cause of it all, hurried back to Oriel to change 
his wet clothes. 

Who was the girl whose life, or rather whose body he 
had been the means of saving ? Was there any link that 
united their fates ? Were they, though unknown to each 
other, both known to one who was loved of both } We 
shall see. 



FIRST TEMPTATIONS. 



** They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think ; 
They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three." — 

Lowell. 



CHAPTER XV. 
FIRST TEMPTATIONS, 

ON returning from his adventure, as our hero was 
crossing the quad on his way to his rooms, to 
change his wet clothes, who should he meet but Mr. 
William Easterbrook and two of his fellow-students — 
Carrington and Philpotts — agoing for a constitutional 
before turning in for a night of wine and cards — the first 
"meet" of the term — ^which was to be held in Mr. 
William's rooms. "It's Easterbrook!" exclaimed that 
yomig swell, as he almost rushed into his arms. " Con- 
gratulate you, old man, on getting through ; but, by Jove, 
you've been in the water ! You do look a nice pickle, you 
do ! Mamma wouldn't know her little son now. What 
the deuce have you been up to ? But there, you mustn't 
stand here! you'll catch your death. Come inside, and 
we'll hear your story while you change your clothes. May 
we .? " 

" Certainly," said David ; " come by all means." And 
the three fellows crowded themselves into his bed-room, — 
for crowding it was. If a fifth party had turned up, he 
would have had either to go under the bed or on the chest 
of drawers. College bed-rooms are not intended as places 
for the entertainment of friends ; the majority of them are 
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so constructed that one can hardly stand up to dress or 
kneel down to pray with any comfort. It would be just as 
easy to dress in a clock-case or kneel in a clothes-chest 
as in some of those " rooms," falsely so-called. Still, by 
dint of sitting on the bed and squeezing between the 
washing-stand and the drawers, the four managed to pack 
in, and David managed to dress. In the meantime, he 
related to them as briefly as he could what had happened ; 
and the three fellows listened as though they were listening 
to a romance. 

" Gad ! " exclaimed William ; "what a fishing spree ! A 
gal, too, Philpotts ! A lucky bite ! Don't William wish he 
had been the angler. Old Izaak himself never landed such 
a fine 'un. Have you any idea who this little fish is ? Gad, 
I shouldn't like to lose my fry after angling in that fashion." 

No, David didn't know who the lady (with a rebuking 
emphasis on the word "lady") was, but he had taken her 
name and address, which he handed to his inquisitive 
auditor. " Scrumptious ! You are a lucky beggar," said 
he, as he looked at the name. " I'd go into all the rivers 
in England to fish out such a gal. Gad, she is almost 
worth drowning for ! Why, she is the belle of Oxford — 
the most lovely creature in the whole city. Deuced shy, 
though — ^ain't she, Carrington? Can't get a word with 
her anyhow. The Colonel, her governor, is mighty 
parteckler : and as she hasn't ^. mato look after her, he 
keeps her caged up as though she were a bird of paradise. 
Why, blow it, boys, half the fellows in Oxford would have 
run ten miles, and have risked their lives a hundred times, 
to have felt the' grip of her little hand. You'll have to 
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call and see the Colonel, old man; he'll never leave off 
thanking you. But I should advise you to wear the 
tightest waistcoat you have, or, by Jove, you'll be without 
a heart before you know where you are." 

" I intend calling to-morrow," said David ; " but my 
fears are she will not soon recover from the effects of her 
dipping ; and I should not be surprised to hear that she is 
dead. She looked perfectly awful when I got her out. I 
really believe another minute would have done for her." 

"Oh, never fear, old man; she'll get over it right 
enough. Gals are not so easily killed. I should like to 
take your chances of seeing her again. I should expect 
some essence of tulips (two-lips — see the joke, boys ?) for 
all my trouble." 

" Vile ! " shouted the two friends. '* Brook, you are a 
scamp. The Colonel would horsewhip you if he caught 
you there," said Philpotts. 

" Never fear, boys, William knows his drill. But look 
here, I've a motion to make, as the Parliament folks say. 
It seems to me deuced queer that there should be two 
fellows of the same name in the same college, with rooms 
on the same side of the quad, and on the same floor, too : 
and the motion Fm going to make is this, that, seeing we 
shall often be together, we call our friend here * Easter,' 
and as all the fellows call me Brook, it will not only serve 
to distinguish t'other from which, but we may manage to 
do credit to the name between us. Happy thought, old 
man — ^two little sinners rolled into one ! Gentlemen," 
said he, rising from the bed, and putting on an air of 
assumed dignity — " gentlemen, be it known to those 
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present, and all whom it may concern, that from hence- 
forth Mr. William Easterbrook, eldest son of Sir William 
Easterbrook, Bart., of Cherwell Hall, Hants, and Oriel 
College, Oxford, is to be known and designated only as 
* Brook,' and that Mr. David Easterbrook, of What-do-you- 
call-um, Cornwall, and Oriel College, Oxford, is to be 
known and designated only as ' Easter.' Moreover, be it 
known that whosoever shall offend against this law shall 
be subject to the penalty of standing a champagne supper 
to the parties concerned. God save the Queen I " 

** Agreed ! " shouted they all, our hero joining. 

** Brook, you ought to be a prime minister, or a parish 
beadle, you have such a commanding address. Anyhow, 
you have hit upon a good thing this time," said Philpotts. 

So think we, and from henceforth we shall speak of our 
hero as Easter, and of Mr. William as Brook. 

This finished the bed-room entertainment, and the three 
companions were about to leave, when, turning to Easter, 
Brook said, " We are going out for an hour ; you had 
better come with us ; we can, perhaps, put you up to a 
dodge or two."^ 

" I shall be very pleased, indeed ; but I must not stay 
long, as I fear the night air will not do me any good after 
bathing with my clothes on." 

** Oh, we are only going to do the * high,' and have a 
turn in the meadows. Then we are coming back to have 
a bottle of fizz and a threepenny nap. You may as well 
make one with us ; come along, old fellow." 

** Yes," said Carrington, " four at nap is better than 
three, and Brook's fiz is worth drinking, I can assure you.'" 
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•'' I am a ' Freshman/ yon know/' replied Easter, " and 
am not jet versed in yonr college phrases, and I mnst con- 
fess that I don't know what yon mean by ' nap.' Do yon 
really mean sleeping with yonr clothes on ? " 

" Gad, old man, we shall have to call yon Green instead 
of Easter, if you go on at that rate," qnoth Brook. " Yon 
surely must know what nap is. Why, it's the jolliest game 
in the world ; I won enough at it last tenn to pay my extras." 

" If it is cards that you mean, then I don't know any- 
thing about them, as I have never played cards in my life, 
and even if I were to, I should never play for money." 

'' Are you teetotal, too, old man ? " asked Brook, some- 
what sneeringly, winking at his companions at the same 
time. '' I am afraid ma dear has brought you up a young 
innocent — ^prayer-meetings and that kind of thing, I 
suppose ? You will think differently after you have had 
a term at Oriel." 

" Pardon me," said Easter, " but I cannot bear to hear 
my mother's name used except in the most respectful way. 
I adore my mother. She is an angel. She is in heaven. 
Make game of me if you like, but not of my mother. 
Perhaps if you had lost yours you would understand my 
feelings." 

" Forgive me, old man," said the offender, as he saw 
how keenly Easter felt the allusion, '' I didn't mean any 
disrespect. But come and have some fiz, if you won't join 
us at cards. You and Philpotts can argify, Carrington and 
I will do the quiet." 

" You are very kind, but I would rather not. I shall be 
delighted with an hour's walk, but I promised my uncle I 
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would not gamble, and I should not care to watch you do 
what I would not do myself." 

" Oh, uncles be da I " exclaimed the young man, 

pulling himself up half way. 

" No ; I respect my uncle's advice," continued Easter. 
" Besides, it is a matter of principle with me. I object to 
cards not because there is anything immoral in a card, or 
because the game necessarily infringes any of the rules of 
morality, but because it is, I am told, the instrument 
of some of the most consummate gamblers in the world. 
We must not always judge of the good or evil of a thing 
by what it is in itself ; it sometimes pays to look at ends, 
to inquire where the road leads to, as well as whether it is 
flower-strewn or thorny. I know nothing of cards from 
experience, but I have read of those hells where, night by 
night, the sharper and the villain meet, and with cards as 
their instruments cheat any rich fool who may happen to 
get into their clutches. Knowing this, then, though others 
may get pleasure out of the game — and I don't wish to 
judge them — yet I cannot help loathing it. You may call 
me Green, or Yellow if it is more to your taste, but it is 
my purpose never to gamble." 

"By Jove, boys, we've got strong meat here. No 
baby's pap this ! " exclaimed Brook, as he looked in 
amazement at our hero's defiant manner. 

•* I'm not sure that Easter is not right after all," said 
Philpotts, who until now had allowed the two Easterbrooks 
to do the talking. " It is all very fine for you, Brook, to 
do the tall with a baronet's purse at your back, but I don't 
think that we poor beggars are any the better for it." 
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" The principle is the same," replied Easter, " whether 
it be a baronet or a beggar." 

This altercation had taken place in the quad, and 
Philpotts wanted to terminate it, so slipping his arm 
through our hero's, he said, " Come on, you and I will 
lead the van ; " and the two strolled off together, leaving 
Carrington and Brook to follow. 

" He's a jolly fellow," said Philpotts, after they had got 
rid of the stiffness which generally accompanies first intro- 
ductions. " Yes, Brook is jolly, but he's a rum 'un. We 
thought he would have been expelled last term, and I 
expect he would have been, only he's a relation of the 
Provost's, and his governor — ^as he calls him — came down 
and interceded for him." 

"Why, what did he do ? " asked Easter. 
" One night he and Carrington had been doing the 
grand at the * Mitre ' with some of the Brasenose fellows, 
and I expect they had been having over-much coffee. 
You understand } Anyhow, they were what George, our 
scout, calls ' pleasant.' On their way home they got hold 
of a board that was fixed to some palisades in front of a 
house, announcing that there was a ' Flat to Let ' within. 
Well, they managed to pull down this board, and taking 
it up to Oriel, fixed it against the Provost's door, so that 
next morning passers-by were informed that there was a 
*Flat to Let,' and were asked to 'Inquire Within for 
Particulars.' Well, not satisfied with this. Brook must 
needs get on to the roof through a sky-light and pour 
a bucket of water down the Proctor's bed-room chimney, 
which frightened a half-score years off the poor fellow's 

12 
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life ; and be came rashing out in his night-shirt as though 
a second flood had come, and he was fleeing to the ark 
for safety. As you may suppose, next day there was some- 
thing like a row. The Provost summoned the porters and 
demanded to know who had been seen to pass in late. 
One of them confessed that Brook and Carrington were 
the last to go in, and that Brook carried something under 
his arm like a picture. That was enough. Brook was 
charged with both affairs, and ordered to go home to his 
ma, but Sir William came down and got it hushed up 
somehow. I'm terrified, though, that he'll be doing 
something similar, or worse, some of these days." 

^' Is it not dreadful ! " exclaimed poor Easter, quite 
horrified. ** Surely he can't intend being a clergyman ? " 

" Clergyman ? No. Fancy Brook spouting and doing 
the absolution business I He knows a good horse as well 
as anybody I know, he can row a bit, he*s a capital 
cricketer, and will fence with any man in Oxford, but he 
could not preach a d — n, I'm sure. Why, you are not 
going in for the cloth, are you ? " 

" I don't know — I would if I thought I were good enough. 
But it is required in a steward that he be found faithful. 
God, especially, wants faithful stewards in His great 
house," replied Easter, very solemnly. 

" We hadn't better get on to that subject," said Phil- 
potts, '' as I am sure we should not agree. In the first 
place, I should want you to prove that there is a God ; 
and in the second, that what you call * His great house ' 
it is not all bosh and humbug. Don't be shocked. But 
I'm one of those men who do their own thinking and 
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don't accept certain creeds because certain fellows were 
fools enough to write them a thousand years ago/' . 

But Easter w<is shocked, and would have said so, only 
he was prevented by the other two fellows coming up and 
asking them to go into a wine bar " to liquor," as Brook 
termed it. 

This our hero positively refused, saying that he did not 
feel well, and thought he had better go home to bed. 
With that plea he left them. 

Next morning Philpotts came rushing into his room, 
while he was getting his breakfast, exclaiming, '* I say, 
old man, you did a fine thing for yourself last night! 
All Oxford is astir. The news of the ** gallant rescue " 
is in everybody's mouth, and they say it was the cleverest 
thing that has been done in Oxford for years. You are 
a beggar ! Go and see the Colonel. We shall have quite 
an ovation." 

He took Philpotts' advice, and on that afternoon was 
seen standing before a large villa, on the gate-posts of 
which was painted ** The Chestnuts." Ringing the bell, 
he inquired if Colonel Grylls was within. Yes, he was 
within, and would see Mr. Easterbrook in a moment. 



THE COLONEJL 



" I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one dear harp in divers tones» 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things." 

" In Memoriam^* 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE COLONEL, 

EASTER was shown by a livery servant into a small 
library, which overlooked a lawn dotted here with 
various-shaped flower-beds gay with many-coloured 
flowers, there with large vases and statuettes ; now a rustic 
summer-house might be seen peeping out from a bower of 
roses and honeysuckle, and now a succession of arches 
seemed to lead into some fairy glen. At the foot of this 
lawn was a long arbour, intertwined with creepers of various 
kinds, and over-hung by a huge oak ; just in front was a 
small pond, in the centre of which was a pyramid of rock- 
work crowned with a youthful Cupid, who held in his hand 
a rose-tipt tube, from which jetted forth a small stream of 
the purest water, that fell like a mimic shower upon the 
rock-work and into the pond. Pacing to and fro between 
this fountain and the arbour, with arms folded behind his 
back, as if to keep his shoulders square, a,nd his head bowed 
down, as though lost in the most absorbing thoughts, was 
the Colonel. Looking at him from Easter's point of view, 
and as he appeared from the library window, we should 
describe him as about fifty years of age, tall, thin, dark, with 
" military " written in broad characters on every feature of 
his person and every gesture of his body. 
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He was so engaged in meditation, and in such a far- 
away mood of mind, that he had not noticed his servant 
approaching, and though he stood before him he seemed 
not to notice him-until the servant said, '' Beg pardon, sir, 
but a gentleman wishes to see you when you are disengaged ; 
he is in the library, sir." 

'' I am disengaged now, William, and will see the gentle- 
man in a moment." So sa3nng he followed the servant to 
the library. 

Addressing our hero, who rose to meet him, he said : " I 
have not the honour of your acquaintance, sir ; still I am 
at your service for a short time. What can I have the 
pleasure of doing for you } " 

" I have not the honour of your acquaintance, either," said 
Easter, " but I have called to inquire for Miss Grylls, whom 
I was fortunate enough to rescue last evening ; I trust, sir, 
she is none the worse for her narrow escape ? " 

" My dear fellow, I am delighted to see you," exclaimed 
the Colonel, as he seized Easter by the hand ; '' delighted ! 
I owe you a debt of gratitude which I fear it will never be 
in my power to repay. My daughter is my greatest earthly 
comfort, and God only knows what a blank my life would 
have been had her accident proved fatal. I cannot half 
tell you how I esteem your gallantry. Emily tells me that 
your efforts were most brave, and all who witnessed the 
scene testify that but for your extreme skill she must inevi- 
tably have perished. May I have the pleasure of knowing 
the name of my child's gallant rescuer ? " 

" Certainly, sir. My name is Easterbrook. It was a 
most strange occurrence. I have only been in Oxford three 
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days ; I came np from Cornwall on Tuesday, and am now 
in residence at Oriel. Strange that in my first walk I should 
have such a fortunate adventure." 

** Casterbrook ! Cornwall ! that brings to my mind other 
memories/' quoth the Colonel, looking bewildered ; " but 
memories more painful than those which I trust we shall 
have reason to associate with your name. The person 
which your name recalls to me was then the means of rob- 
bing me of something which beyond all else in the world 
I prized. Now another of the same name rescues from 
death all that is left to me in the world that is most dear." 
" That is odd," said our hero, '' seeing thatthename is not 
by any means a common one. I have never met with more 
than two or three families bearing it. My father was a 
captain on board of one of her Majesty's ships, and when 
you mentioned the name I thought you might chance have 
met, as I think his was a troop-ship." 

" Stranger still ! " exclaimed the Colonel. " The very 
man of whom I speak was a Captain Easterbrook ; and as 
I have hinted at something, I may as well clear it up. This 
gallant captain was staying in Plymouth for a time, his 
ship being under repairs in the Devonport Dockyard, and 
by some means he got an introduction to a lady on whom 
I had set my heart ; he won her affections, and ultimately 
got her to elope with him. It was an awful blow to me. 
I was her senior by about ten years ; I had watched her 
grow up from a little child; and oh, she was a lovely creature! 
I never told her that I loved her, because I thought she 
was too young to understand me ; but her father knew how 
I doted upon her, and he had fully set his mind on our 
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marriage. Her elopement killed him, and left me the 
most miserable man in the world." 

" Unless I am much mistaken," said Easter, " the 
Captain Easterbrook of which you speak is my father, 
the lady is my mother — ^both now in heaven." 

" Can it be possible ? Is this a son of my Helen of 
former days — ^the son of Helen Pengelley ? And is it 
so ? Is Helen dead ? The girl that I played with, that I 
fondled, that I loved with all the love that I was then 
capable of — ^has she, too, passed into the land unseen ? 
I was thinking, only just now, when my servant announced 
your arrival, of the many that I once loved — ^yes, perhaps 
I ought to say that I still love — who are in heaven ; and 
out of the great number that I knew and loved in earlier 
days, do you know, I could not count up more than two 
who had not passed beyond the veil which hides the dead 
from the living — ^and one of the two remaining ones was 
Helen — ^and now to be told that she is dead. Oh, heaven, 
thou boldest in thy embrace most of our dearest treasures ! 
God grant that when thou takest us we may find them in 
safe keeping." 

'' Alas ! that it is so," said Easter. " I am not so old 
as you, yet both of my loved ones are there. My father 
died when I was only an infant, and my mother has been 
dead more than eight years. Since then I have shared my 
lot with strangers, and the only relative that I have in the 
world at this moment — so far as I know — is the Vicar of 
Lostwold, and brother to my mother's father." 

"What, Stephen? Dear old man! I remember well 
when he used to come to Bosford. Many a time have I 
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met him at Gordon's; once or twice he dined at my father's; 
I should like to see him again. Oh> those happy days I 
Now that I have told you so much — and I never thought 
I could have told a stranger so many of my life's secrets, 
but you found me in a strange mood — I may as well tell 
you the rest. It is a dark picture, but it has its light as 
well as its shade. After your mother's departure I was so 
unutterably miserable that I felt I could not possibly stay 
at home. Gro where I would, something told me of Helen. 
Do what I would, my disappointment was always present 
with me. By day it was like a dream, by night it was a 
horrid nightmare that haunted my pillow. I confessed to 
my father the cause of my misery, and persuaded him to 
purchase me a commission in the army. He did so, and 
for two years I led as strange a life as any poor prodigal 
that ever went out from his father's house. I fell under the 
influence of evil companions ; and, partly to please them, 
partly to drown my misery, I gave way to all kinds of 
excesses. At the end of two years I was in London on 
duty, when I was introduced to a young lady of more than 
ordinary beauty, whom, in a moment of passion, I asked to 
be my wife ; she, flattered by my attention, accepted my 
offer, and in two months we were married. The kind of 
life we led I shall say nothing about ; but, whatever she 
may have been as a wife, I fear I was anything but a good 
husband. In course of time my Emily was born, and in 
two years after Grod gave us another daughter ; four years 
after that the birth of the boy who was the cause of last 
night's mischief made me wifeless. I was in India when the 
news reached me that my wife had died in child-birth. 
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I cannot tell you how I felt. It seemed as though judg- 
ment, like a stem Nemesis, had overtaken me to avenge 
the crying sins of my life. Up to that moment I had been 
careless, reckless, godless, and almost everything else that 
was bad. Had I married Helen it might have been 
different. Had I loved my wife as I ought, I might have 
been a better man ; but as it was, God and heaven, Christ 
and truth were never in my thoughts. .When the news I 
have mentioned reached me, such a change as I can never 
describe, and cannot even account for, came over me; 
words that my mother had taught me to say at her knee 
came to my lips ; snatches of songs that I had heard in 
the nursery came back as fresh as if they had been that 
moment sung to me ; fragments of sermons, sentences of 
the creeds, portions of the Litany haunted me until I did 
not know where to go or what to do. But one evening 
after sunset, as I was walking alone, and thinking of my 
past life, such a vision of the Saviour, such a sight of the 
cross came to me that my whole being seemed as it were 
transfixed. Those scenes which I had not even thought 
of for years passed before my eyes with all the vividness 
of a vast panorama, but with such a reality as if they were 
there and then taking place. I saw it all — from the bloody 
sweat in Gethsemane to the ghastly wounds of Cavalry. 
Sometimes I can recall the Christ as I saw Him then, with 
the thorny crown resting on His bleeding temples. His 
brow knit with the anguish of death. His nerves and 
muscles twitching as though, like strong cords, they were 
being snapped; the gore dripping from the nail-wounds 
in His hands and feet; the deep, indescribable agony 
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which looked out of His Divine eyes — I remember it all 

as though it were yesterday. I stopped and gazed as if 

the picture were a reality ; I watched the . life of the 

Sufferer slowly ebbing out ; but as I stood gazing, He 

turned His dying eyes on me, and with a look of love that 

I shall never forget, said, ^ All this /or thee! How much 

for Me ? * The words entered like iron into my soul ; I 

fell on my knees, and there, under that Eastern sky, dotted 

with stars which looked to me like so many sentinels 

guarding the cross that I saw, I cried out : ' Blessed 

Saviour, I have done nothing for Thee but blaspheme Thy 

name ; I have given Thee nothing but sorrow upon sorrow, 

but if Thou wilt forgive me, I will, here, now, and for 

ever, give myself wholly to Thee.' Oh, that look of love, 

as He said : 'Go in peace ! ' Oh, the calmness of that 

l>eace which stole over me and filled my whole being ! 

The vision of the cross disappeared. I rose from my 

knees, but oh, how changed! I had given myself to 

Jesus, and I felt it. He had given Himself for me, and I 

knew it. I was too happy to shout, too peaceful to sing, 

I could only say, * My Lord and my God.' 

"Left as>my children were, without a mother, I felt it 
my duty to return to England ; accordingly I resigned my 
position, came back here, and settled down with my family. 
Since then I have buried both my father and mother, and 
worse still, my daughter Alice — sweet little Alice — God 
took her just as she was growing beautiful ; so that, as 
you may suppose, heaven is very attractive to me, for all 
whom I loved left a good testimony that they had gone to 
be with Christ. I like Oxford immensely ; next to my old 
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home at Bosford— which my eldest brother now occupies 
— it is the dearest place in the world to me. I spent four 
happy years here when I was graduating at Pembroke, and, 
as far as the world goes, I am happy now. But, there, I am 
tiring you. Whatever induced me to tell you all this I 
cannot imagine ; I suppose it was because you reminded 
me of Helen. No other creature has ever heard the story 
from my lips. We must now go in and see my daughter, 
that is if you would care to see her ; Emily I know will 
be proud to meet her benefactor." 

" I am delighted with two things," said Easter ; " first, 
with your story ; anything that brings my mother before 
me is never without interest to me ; second, with the fact 
that Miss Grylls is well enough to see me. I had feared 
her accident might be attended with serious consequences." 

So the Colonel led the way to a drawing-room on the 
other side of the house. 



THE COLONELS DAUGHTER. 



" Die when you will, you need not wear 
At heaven's court a form more fair 

Than beauty here on earth has given ; 
Keep but the lovely looks we see — 
The voice we hear — and you will be 
An angel ready made for heaven." 

Moore. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE COLONEL'S DAUGHTER. 

IN a small room — half drawing-room and half boudoir 
— which overlooked another part of the lawn and 
adjoined the large reception room — our hero found Miss 
Grylls. She, evidently, had not expected a visitor, for 
when the Colonel knocked at the door, saying, '' May we 
come in, dearie ? " she replied, " In a moment, papa, 
dear ; " and when her maid at length opened the door, 
it revealed the young lady somewhat confused. The 
Colonel she would not have minded in the least, but when 
she recognized her rescuer of the preceding night, she 
was slightly disturbed. From a small tete-d-tite tea 
service, which stood on a table near her couch, it was 
apparent she had been indulging herself with a cup 
of tea. 

" Emmie dear," said the Colonel, " I have brought your 
deliverer to see you. I thought you would not mind our 
coming in. Or ought I to apologise for intruding into 
your own little sanctum? This is my daughter's own 
apartment, Mr. Easterbrook, and it is only a favoured few 
whom she admits here. You must please excuse the 
state in which you find her, as she has not long left her 
bed-room." 

13 
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Easter recognized in a moment the lady of the previous 
night, but oh, how changed I How different the maiden 
before him from the maiden he had pulled out of the 
river I Then she was wet, muddy, dishevelled, faint, and 
almost ghastly as she lay on the green bank, struggling as 
it were between life and death. Now she was lying on 
a soft invalid couch, attired in a richly brocaded silk 
dressing gown, and surrounded by all the comfort and 
luxtiiy which wealth and love could obtain; the pallid 
fright under which he saw her after her immersion had 
given place to a slight flush of excitement — adding beauty 
rather than pallor to the cheek ; her long hair, not yet 
tressed, hung loosely over her shoulders ; two bright blue 
eyes looked out between lashes long and dark ; two parted 
lips disclosed a set of teeth as white as so many pearls, 
and as regular as if they had been set in coral by some 
skilful hand ; a brow as smooth as alabaster ; a nose as 
finely shaped as that of the loveliest Venus, and features 
as regular as if they had been chiselled by a sculptor's 
hand — all these gave to her a charm which one often 
sees in sculptured ideal beauty, on the canvas of the 
painter, or in the dream of the poet, but seldom in real 
life. Brook's description of the Oxford belle and his 
envious exclamations came to Easter's remembrance as 
he gazed — shall we say feasted his eyes ? — on this lovely 
maid, and he saw in a moment that he was justified in all 
he had said. - 

She made an attempt to rise as Easter took a seat near 
to her couch, but he stopped her by saying, '' I pray do 
not mind me ; I must apologise for intruding on you in 
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this way, but I should not forgive myself if I were to 
disturb the rest which you must need after last night's 
misfortune. I am delighted, though, to find you able to 
be up ; I feared more serious consequences might follow 
the accident, and my haste in calling arose from my 
desire to assure myself that you were not seriously hurt." 

"Please do not apologise," said the maiden, blushing 
even yet more. '* Your kindness and bravery of last night 
place you beyond all reason for apologies in coming here. 
I feel that I must thank you for the fact that I am now 
alive ; but for you I feel sure I must have been lost." 

** It was fortunate that I was there at the time ; the 
merest chance in the world led me in that direction. I 
really could not say why I walked down to the river, or 
what I was in pursuit of ; but wearied out with the excite- 
ment of matriculating, and lonely from having left my 
friends but a short time since, I wandered out to avoid 
melancholy, and was drawn on partly by admiration of 
the lovely scenery, and partly by some strange feeling 
»which I cannot describe, until your misfortune claimed 
my help. The scenery here is very different from our 
Cornish sceneiy, though I must say the river reminded 
me somewhat of our dear old river at Lostwold." 

" Lostwold ! " exclaimed Miss Grylls ; " why, one of 
my dearest friends lives there — a young lady with whom 
I went to school in Switzerland ; for three years we have 
been the closest friends. I had a letter from her only this 
morning. I wonder if you know her? She is a Dissenter; 
but it being a small place, you may perhaps have met 
her family — her name is Chigwidden." ^ 
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" What, Gwinnie ? " exclaimed Easter, in turn, nearly 
jumping off his seat. 

" Dear me," said the Colonel, " more recognitions ! 
Why, Emmie dear, I have discovered that our friend is 
the son of an old sweetheart of mine, and now you are 
going to strike up a friendship on your side. If we go 
much further we shall be claiming relationship." 

This little speech of the Colonel gave our hero breath- 
ing-time ; so, putting on as unconcerned an air as he 
possibly could, he said, " Yes, I know Miss Chigwidden 
well. When we were children, we were scarcely ever 
parted — I think I might say she was my only playimte. 
Her absence at school cooled down our friendship some- 
what — at least on her side ; but still I think I may venture 
to call her a friend. You say you have heard from her ? 
Is she well ? " 

"Excuse my putting a plain question before I answer 
yours. Are you David ? " 

" That was the name by which I was always known to 
her when we were children. But what makes you ask* 
such a question ? has she told you anything of me ? " 

" I am not at liberty to answer you in that, but I will 
answer your first question. Yes, she is well ; though she 
tells me she is anything but happy. Something is trou- 
bling her which I am to know about hereafter. How 
strange ! I feel as if I know you already." 

" Why, what have you heard about me ? I fear I am 
very inquisitive, but you have aroused my curiosity, and 
you must forgive me on that ground." 

" I fear I must come to the rescue," quoth the Colonel. 
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" Mr. Easterbrook, you have a claim on our esteem ; for 
your mother's sake I shall always respect you, and it 
seems to me that for her friend's sake Emmie will be glad 
to see you, beyond what we must ever owe you for last 
night's bravery. Now, I am going to propose that you 
dine with us on Monday next: come in and see us as 
often as you like before, but promise to spend that even- 
ing here. May we have the pleasure of expecting you ? " 

" As far as I am my own master I shall be delighted to 
come, but I am not yet versed in College rules. Will they 
allow me to dine out ? " 

" Oh, certainly. That reminds me ; if you would like 
to have a hint or two about life in Oxford, I shall be pleased 
to tell you all I know, if you will give me a look up any 
time when you are at liberty." 

Of course Easter liked, and of course he promised to go. 
Was it unnatural that he should do so ? Would not most 
of us have done the same under like circumstances ? Are 
all such little incidents in our lives things to be ashamed 
of and to be forgotten ? and are all who do them now to 
be designated " foolish," or thought to be devoid of sense? 
You, sir, waiting in the eventide of life's day for re-union 
with those who will join you when God bids you light your 
lamp and come up and rest, are you ashamed of those 
memories which bring back the hours you spent wit];i those 
who have long since touched the shadow-land — hours 
when youthful hopes beat high in your youthful breast, 
and youthful love made bright the youthful path ? Do 
you say, as those memories come back — soft, and dim, 
and sacred, mellowed like old pictures by '* the tasteful 
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hand of time " — do you say, " Foolish fellow " ? Yon, 
madam, with the memory of forty years of happy wedded 
life upon you, and beyond that the memory of the time 
when your blood used to run faster and your pulse beat 
quicker as you heard " father '* assure the ideal of your 
heart that he would always be welcome, and you wondered 
if he would be as glad to come as you were to see him — do 
you think ^^» were " foolish " ? Whatever you may think, 
those memories are dear to you, and you will cherish them 
more and more until the light of another world shall dawn 
upon you, and hands now cold — ^ay, perhaps the very hands 
that you then pressed — shall beckon you up the steep, and 
voices that for years have been hushed in an awful silence 
shall bid you welcome home. Is he right who sings — 

" I hold it true whate'er befall, 
I feel it when I sorrow most — 
'Tis better to have loved and lost. 
Than never to have loved at all " ? 

Let those answer who have loved most, and lost most. 
In the meantime give the youthful heart leave to love. 
God only knows how blessed are they who have the most 
of that of which He Himself is alone the perfection. 

But to come down to ordinary matters. With the under- 
standing that he was to dine at " The Chestnuts " on the 
following Monday, our hero left his new friends. 

That evening he was occupied in letter-writing. First 
he wrote to the Trethevys, giving them a full and faithful 
description of all the important things he had passed 
through since leaving them — adding a postscript to his 
letter, which contained the following questions : " Have 
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you seen or beard anything of Gwinnie since I left ? Do 
you think Treleaven succeeded ? Tell me all you know 
about them." 

Shall it be confessed, that though these questions were 
kept for the postscript, they were the chief things he 
wanted to say throughout the letter ? Will our readers 
understand, when we tell them, that half a sheet served to 
describe the whole ordeal of matriculation, but that when 
he came to speak of the Colonel, and the Colonel's 
daughter, and the friendship she had formed in Switzer* 
land, he filled two sheets ? Was that, either, unnatural ? 
Or have some of us occasionally done similar things? 
You, youthful maiden, to whom the postman's knock is a 
very different thing now to what it was two years ago, 
when it merely meant " Papa's paper," or "a letter from 
Auntie," — ^you know what it means now — ^you will under- 
stand how the one could be contained in half a sheet, and 
the other spread itself over four times the space. You, 
young sir, who sometimes have a difficulty while writing your 
weekly letter home to fill the accustomed sheet, but when 
writing to some one else — ^you know to whom — find the 
difficulty in the other direction, viz., to get all you have 
to say into one envelope — ^you will understand. 

Don't be jealous, mother, when you read the hastily- 
written sheet, and remember that some little eyes are 
poring over half a dozen others, carefully written by the 
same hand. You used to do the same when you were 
young. Did you love your parents ? Are they less dear 
to you because you have poured, for so many years, the 
. sacrifice of your affections on the altar of another heart ? 
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You have got to be "Mistress," and "Madam," but 
memory carries you back to the time when you were just 
" Nellie " — ^to the knee where you said your first prayer, 
to the lips that kissed away your early tears, and those 
memories are sacred to you. Don't worry, your children 
have memories as well as you ; there is other love than 
that which gushes forth in long letters ; there is in every 
true heart room for the parent as well as the maiden. 
Hoaiy December ought not to be jealous of flowery June ; 
you have had your summer ; let those who are now under 
its bright skies and treading its flowery meads have theirs, 
and enjoy it to the full ; their December will come soon 
enough, and you will then have reached another spring — 
a spring which looks on to no winter. 

Two or three other notes to various persons, together 
with the one just mentioned, took up the whole of the 
evening. Next morning Easter was somewhat surprised 
by a note from his uncle ; it read as follows : — 

" My Dear Boy, — I arrived in Plymouth safely, and have 
spent the whole of to-day in tr3ring to fathom the mystery of 
your relationship with the Easterbroo'ks. I am sony that, as 
yet, I can obtain no substantial proof of your mother's marriage. 
That she was married to Captain Easterbrook, and that 
Captain Easterbrook was Sir William's elder brother I do not 
for a moment doubt, but we must have positive evidence before 
we can take any steps. That evidence, I fear, will be difficult 
to obtain; the marriage was a clandestine afEair; no one 
knows who were the witnesses of it ; the church at which the 
marriage was supposed to have taken place was burnt down 
about three months after, and all the registers destroyed ; the 
vicar who, I presume, officiated is dead, so that fate seems alto- 
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gether against us. Still, I do not despair of getting to the 
bottom of the matter. At Bosford they told me that a Colonel 
Grylls — who was at one time an admirer of your mother, and 
who would be likely to know as much about her as any one 
— is living at Oxford ; try and find him out ; let me know 
his address, and I will write to him. In the meantime say 
nothing to any one. 

" I hope you are now settled down to work. God bless you. 
With kindest love, 

" I am, in great haste, 

** Your affectionate uncle, 

"Stephen Pengelley." 



CONSCIENCE VERSUS REASON. 



" They say that God lives very high ! 
But if you look above the pines 
You cannot see our God 1 And why ? 

*^ God is so good, He wears a fold 
Of heaven and earth across His face— 
Like secrets kept for love untold. 

" But still l/eei that His embrace 
Slides down by thrills through all things made — 
Through sight and sound of every place : 

'' As if my tender mother laid 
On my shut lids her kisses' pressure, 
Half waking me at night, and said, 
* Who kissed you through the dark, dear guesser? ' " 

Mrs. Browning. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 
CONSCIENCE VERSUS REASON. 

THE vicar's note surprised Easter, but the replies he 
received to his postscript of questions to the Trethevys 
surprised him still more, and occupied his mind far more 
than the question of his relationship with the Easterbrooks. 
Truth was, he did not fully grasp what was implied in 
being his father's heir. It would be nice to know that he 
had some relatives in the world besides his uncle, and that 
those relatives were in so high a position, but the fact 
that if he were proved to be his father's rightful heir the 
estates and baronetcy of the Easterbrooks must of necessity 
succeed to him, never once occurred to him. To many, 
perhaps, he may seem somewhat dull of comprehension. 
Men who have more respect for £ s. d, than for all the 
other letters of the alphabet put together ; men who would 
pawn their Bible any day for the title-deed of an estate ; 
men who would mortgage their souls — were it possible — 
to add the prefix "Sir" and the affix "Bart." to their 
names ; men whose life is one perpetual grasp of gain, and 
whose highest ambition is to be rich, will not understand 
his indifference. But then it must be remembered that 
money matters had never been matters of concern to him. 
He had not been brought up in the midst of day-books 
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and ledgers ; the circle of his acquaintances did not revolve 
around ways and means, stocks and bonds, securities and 
dividends, leases and freeholds. Brought up in the 
countiy, with but few wants, that is, so far as money could 
supply, and with perhaps fewer ambitions in the direction 
of luxury and wealth, he had not the keen eye of the 
common worldling for matters of pecuniary interest. The 
vicar had kept him well supplied with money for his daily 
requirements, and had continually told him that he should 
never want ; so that while his uncle's letter interested him, 
it was not of such importance as one in ordinary life 
would have expected. 

Let us now see what it was in Mrs. Trethev/s letter 
that so concerned him. She began by congratulating him 
on his successful matriculation, and expressed great pride 
that her boy had done so well; then she went on to 
advise him about matters pertaining to his health, his food, 
his recreations, his studies, and last of all she said : '' Now 
let me answer your questions about Gwinnie. Yes, we 
have heard some news, and as you asked us to tell you 
plainly, I will tell you of what character they are. Mr. Chig- 
widden called yesterday to inquire if we had heard from you, 
and if you had been successful in matriculating. We pur- 
posely mentioned Gwinnie's name, thinking it might lead 
him to speak of her, and much to our surprise, he volunteered 
to tell us that he thought Mr. Treleaven and she had been 
match-making. He said Treleaven had spoken to him, 
that he had given his consent, that Treleaven had seen 
Gwinnie, and that, judging from the buoyant manner in 
which he left after seeing her, he thought it was probably 
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settled, though he did not know for certain. Now, dear 
boy, you will be sorry to hear this, I know ; and for your 
sake we are sorry too — ^we know you love her, and she is a 
dear little maiden — ^a pattern girl ; if Treleaven has won< 
her, he has won a prize. But don't be disheartened ; 
there are other lovely girls in the world, and time will 
perhaps reveal that you were mistaken, that you did — ^what 
I fear many young people do, and, alas ! don't find out 
until it is too late — ^mistook fancy for love. God may 
have in store for you some one better still and dearer than 
Gwinnie either is or ever could be. He has lots of jewels 
in His great storehouse, dear boy, and He will be sure to 
set the right jewel in the right place if you ask Him. 
Don't despair — ^all will come right at last." 

"Never!" exclaimed he, as he read this paragraph: 
" never! I'm not mistaken; I do love her, and there is not 
a more lovely girl in the world. I'd never forgive the 
fellow who says there is ; and now to think that a Methodist 
parson has gone off with her I " 

Whether he was most vexed or grieved, angry or 
sorrowful, would be difficult to decide from his manner — 
perhaps both. He paced the room, stuck his hair up on 
end, cried out, '' Fool that I was, not to ask her sooner!" 
opened the window to get air, and shut it because, of the 
draught, and worked himself into a state of real frenzy, 
until at last the clock reminded him that it was chapel 
time. At that moment, too, his scout opened the door to 
see if he had gone, and finding him in such a state of 
perplexity, he said, " Aren't you well, sir } Shall I take 
out an aeger for you, sir ? " 
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" No, thank you, Gough. I am not ill ; I have only 
heard some bad news, and the service will do me good." 

So to chapel he went. That, too, was the day that he had 
engaged to dine with the Colonel, and he was not sorry 
to anticipate being occupied the whole day, first by the 
service, then by lectures, and then to finish up with the 
Grylls's. 

Nothing of much importance took place during the 
evening. The Colonel was kind as becomes a friend, and 
hospitable as becomes a host. Emmie looked quite as beau- 
tiful as she did when Easter saw her in her little sancfum^ 
and both father and daughter did their utmost to entertain 
and do honour to their guest. Several times Gwinnie's 
name was brought on the carpet, but to no purpose — Miss 
Grylls was not to be drawn into any confessions. Easter 
felt sure that if Gwinnie were really engaged she would 
tell her friend, but do what he would, he could not get that 
lady to talk about her beyond matters of the most ordinary 
kind ; and so marked was the reticence that he strongly 
suspected it had been pre-arranged. The Colonel chatted 
about innumerable subjects, but most of all about his life 
as a young man, and his acquaintance with Helen — ^as he 
called her. After dinner, Emmie played and sang to him 
with seemingly untiring pleasure. And it was playing and 
singing, not the thumping and screaming which too often 
pass for those exercises ; and that, too in fashionable 
society. Who has not been bored and tortured by the 
bungling "playing" — so-called — of some "finished" young 
lady who, with the greatest self-confidence imaginable, 
thinks she is "entertaining" her listeners? Who does 
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not know what it is to hear Beethoven's glorious sonatas 
murdered, and Mendelssohn's sublime "songs" dragged 
through a series of mechanical thumps until both time and 
tune are utterly lost in endless confusion ? And this not by 
some child in the nursery, but by ladies — ay, and gentlemen, 
too— who think they can play. But Emmie had acquired a 
skill in execution and a beauty of expression which are so 
common in continental training, but so rare in the training 
of th^ " High Class Schools " (?) of England. She knew 
how to play, and knew that she knew how, and that 
knowledge gave her the confidence and decision of touch 
so absolutely necessary to a correct rendering of anything 
worthy the name of music. Easter sat and listened as 
though he were in a trance, and listening to the "music 
of the spheres." And when the time came for leaving, he 
said, " Miss Grylls, you have done me a world of good ; 
I feel like a new man. All day I have been as perplexed 
as I could well be, and I am now as peaceful as I was 
perplexed. Our poet was right : 

" * Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast/ 

I thank you exceedingly for your kindness." 

" Come as often as you like, my dear fellow," said the 
Colonel ; ** Emmie will be delighted to play to you : won't 
you, Emmie .'^ " . 

** Yes, papa dear ; you know I like playing, and if Mr. 
Easterbrook can endure classical music, then I shall be 
pleased to have him for a listener." 

" I fear. Colonel," said our hero, " that you have done 
a poor thing. You have — ^unconsciously perhaps — ^held 
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out to me a temptation to neglect my work. I cannot 
play, myself, but my passion for music is intense ; it is to 
me one of the grandest and most elevating things out of 
heaven ; and please don*t think I flatter when I say that I 
have heard to-night what I have never heard to such per- 
fection before, that is, the spirit of the composer brought 
out by the skill of the player. There is to me thought 
in music as well as in books, and it speaks to me like 
a voice from out of an eternal silence, telling of God, 
and love, and heaven. I shall come often. Send' me 
away if I come too often." 

Next morning another surprise awaited our hero in the 
shape of a visit from Philpotts. They had not met, except 
accidentally, since the night of Easterns adventure, which 
had brought him the friendship of the Grylls*s. But that 
night had made an impression upon Philpotts ; there was 
something so manly about Easterns face, something so out- 
spoken in his manner, something so decided in his 
remarks, that though he knew they could not agree in 
their opinions, yet he determined to cultivate, if possible, 
his acquaintance, and this visit was the result of his 
determination. 

"I have come," said he, "to ask you to walk out to 
Abingdon with me to-night. Brook and Carrington are 
going to a dance. I don't care to go. I should mUch 
prefer a walk, and I shall be delighted if you will accom- 
pany me. It is a glorious walk out, and we can come back 
by train if the walk both ways would be too much for you." 

" Certainly," replied Easter, " I shall be very pleased to 
go. I have not yet settled down to work, and I am sure 
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the exercise will be beneficiaL We start, I presume, after 
dinner." 

So it was settled, and after dinner the two students 
started for that delightful walk. They had not gone far 
before Philpotts said, " t am afraid you thought me a 
queer fellow the other night. 1 wanted to qualify, or rather 
explain what I so abruptly stated, but that stupid fellow 
came up and interrupted us. Perhaps you thought I was 
an atheist, and, consequently, a dangerous character, eh ? " 

" I must say I was a little startled at your bold state- 
ments, but I did not think enough about them to come to 
any definite conclusion. I should indeed be sorry to hear 
that you are an atheist." 

"Well, to tell you the truth, I don't know what I am. 
Perhaps I ought to say I am a doubter, or, better still, 
a truth-seeker. But with all Oxford's lore and learning, 
theology and philosophy, she has not yet won me over 
to the orthodox faith, and I question if she ever will." 

" Why, where are your difficulties ? Why can you not 
believe what for eighteen hundred years men have built 
their whole lives upon, and in thousands of cases have laid 
down their lives for ? The difficulty with me lies in the 
other direction : not that I wish to disbelieve, or even to 
doubt, but if I were to, unbelief would create more diffi- 
culties than does the most slavish faith." 

•'There, at least, we differ. Were it not for the 
difficulties that crowd around every article of the Christian 
faith, I should be as devoted a believer as any one. I 
want to believe — spite my frequent jesting, spite a mood 
of scoffing which I sometimes indulge in — I long to 
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believe; to have something tangible to embrace, some- 
thing firm on which to lean. Sometimes, when I am 
alone, I seem to have a consciousness that, beyond all 
that we can see or touch, outside the glance of our eye, 
beyond the realm of our comprehension, there must be an 
Infinite mind and an Eternal will, which are the cause of 
air being and the centre of all motion ; but then, when I 
look around me and see so many apparent contradictions 
in nature, so many accidents in what men call the Divine 
economy, and even positive blunders in the administration 
of the commonest laws, I am staggered, and my reason 
says, ' If there were a Divine and Infinitely wise mind, 
then all things would be not only perfectly ordered, but 
perfect in their constitution and in their course.' Starting 
at that point, I look at the constitution and course of 
nature, and see a continual violation of what we might 
expect to be fixed laws — the upheaval of the volcano, the 
ruin which the hurricane leaves in its pathway, the scathing 
power of the lightning, the awful greed of the earthquake, 
the crushing might of the avalanche, the blasting breath 
of the simoon. And then I ask whether such a God as the 
Christian believes in can be the Author and Source of all. 
I would rather throw all up to the blind direction of fickle 
chance, or chain all down to the iron dominion of stem 
fjite, than ascribe them to a Being whom, in my better 
moments, I would worship, and with my whole soul I 
would love." 

" I had never thought of such things," replied Easter ; 
" my mother taught me to say, * Our Father,' and upon those 
two words I have built all my religion. I will not say 
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I had never wondered why those things which you have 
mentioned were sent, but to me there are so many evi- 
dences of a God, and so many voices saying, * God is good,* 
that I could no more doubt that the Being to whom I pray 
exists, than I could doubt my own existence. Besides, 
I, like you, have an infinite longing for the Divine ; and it 
seems to me, that when I most long. He is most real to 
me,; when I most hunger. He is most food ; my whole 
soul goes out after Him ; I say * Father,' and He says 
• Child ; ' I szy 'My Father,' and He says ' My child.' 
I never stop to reason when I want to worship, I only 
believe and love. My intellect is far too cold and too 
dull to grasp the Deity, but my heart feels after Him until 
it finds Him, and when I find Him I am at rest." 

" That is all very pretty poetry, old fellow, but it does 
not satisfy a logical mind. I would give worlds to find 
the rest of which you speak. I think about it at times 
until I am miserable ; I try to convince myself that I may 
believe the un- understandable and love the unknowable, 
but the more I try the further I get behind. I want such 
a God as your Bible describes — a God of love, in nature 
as well as in name. But does Love choose the whirlwind 
for a chariot, and the lightning for steeds ? Does Love 
breathe out pestilence like a flame, and find music in the 
groans of the dying ? Does Love open the jaws of the 
earthquake, and vomit out the consuming fire of the 
volcano ? Does Love " 

'*Hush, hush," cried Easter. "Don't destroy every 
foundation of my being. Give me time to think, and we 
will talk about it again." 



THE FIRST VAC. 



" Heard are the Voices, 
Heard are the Sages, 
The Worlds and the Ages : 

* Choose well, your choice is 
Brief, and yet endless. 

** Here eyes do regard you, 
In Eternity's stillness ; 
Here is all fulness, 
Ye brave, to reward you ; 
Work, and despair not.* " 

Goethe. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE FIRST VAC, 

LITTLE more was said that evening about the diffi- 
culties of belief. Philpotts saw how terribly he was 
cutting into all the finer sensibilities of Easter's nature — 
how every statement was like a dagger-thrust to him, and 
so when Easter exclaimed, " Hush ! Give me time to 
think," he took pity on him, and said, ** Yes, old fellow, 
I will. Forgive me if I am paining you. I have no desire 
to do so ; my only desire is to find the truth, and to rest 
upon it. I am stating these difficulties not for the sake of 
argument, but that I may, if possible, have them removed. 
If there is one thing in the world I hate it is blatant 
atheism — ^men who deny without reason, and often against 
reason, that any Divine power can exist. Blank scepticism 
is not much better — men who won't believe because it is 
more convenient not to believe ; men who justify every form 
of villainy on the ground that they are not yet satisfied that 
there is a Moral Governor who has a right to their allegi- 
ance. I trust I am a follower of neither party. I look 
with very grave suspicion upon fellows who disclaim a 
great deal, but think very little. There's Brook — I should 
question if he ever takes the trouble to think, yet he says, 
* Religion is all nonsense, and religious people all idiots.' 
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I have tried to talk to him about my difficulties, but it is 
just as well to talk to a calf; he only laughs and sajrs, 
' Don't bother, old man ; " Live while you live " is my 
motto ; it will all come right in the end.' Now, that is 
the kind of thing that I despise ; it is making religion a 
tool to be used at will ; to me, it must be the supreme 
passion of the heart, or nothing. I can understand doubt- 
ing even to denial, but I cannot understand blind indiffe- 
rence on the one hand, or reckless adherence on the other. 
If there be a God I want to know Him, and knowing Him 
I want to love Him, and loving Him I would give Him all 
I have and am. I can't understand half-and-half measures ; 
He must be worthy of all or none ; at present I give none 
because I have no one to whom I could give. My whole 
soul — that is, if I have a soul — seems one vast blank." 

" I do indeed sympathise with you," said Easter ; " but 
I fear I can be of very little service to you. Not having 
felt the difficulties of which you speak, I have never sought 
to solve them. My faith is very simple — ^perhaps I am 
a reckless believer ; anyhow, I do believe, and what is more, 
my faith satisfies me. I lean, and am supported ; I cry, 
and am answered ; I hunger, and am filled. Still, if you 
will give me time to think, I will promise to face your 
difficulties, and try to help you." 

** Agreed," replied Philpotts ; "I promise not to mention 
the subject for a month ; in the meantime read all you can, 
think all you can about it, then come to me primed. If 
you convince me, you will be the best friend I ever had ; 
if you fail, why, then I can be no worse than I am now." 

The remainder of the walk was filled up with the dis- 
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cussion of other topics. Philpotts kept his word — the 
subject was not mentioned for a month, though the two 
were often together, so often that one was seldom ever 
seen without the other. At the expiration of the month, 
however, Philpotts wanted to know the results of our 
hero's study, and he proposed that they should devote a 
whole evening to the discussion of the subject, but Easter 
said — " No, I am not ready yet." Philpotts granted him 
another week, and still he said, " No, I am not ready." 

" Why," said his friend, " you remind me of Simonides 
— the man whom Cicero speaks about in his * De Naturd 
Deorum^ You know he makes Cotta say to Velleius, 
'Should you ask me what God is, or what He is like, 
I should do as Simonides did, who, when Hiero, the 
tyrant, put the same question to him, demanded a day to 
consider the thing. When, the next day, he required his 
answer, he begged two days more.' And as he was constantly 
doubling the number of days, Hiero wondered, and de- 
manded to know . why he did so : * Because,* said he, 
* qtiant odiutius considero tanto mihi res videtur ohscurior (the 
longer I consider the matter, the more obscure it seems 
to me).*" I fear that is your case, old fellow. Be candid, 
am I right ? " 

** Not in the least, but I will tell you this. The more I 
consider the matter, the more am I sorry for you. I grasp 
your position thoroughly now, I think. Give me a little 
more time, and I will tell you when I am ready." 

So the matter was indefinitely postponed, and little 
more was said about it during that term. But still the 
friendship between the two waxed stronger and stronger, 
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until each seemed a necessary part of the other* s exis- 
tence. 

Brook and Carrington they saw little of; Philpotts more 
and more discovered that Brook was not a desirable com- 
panion — ^gambling was his chief occupation, and practical 
jokes that oftentimes went beyond the bounds of decency, 
his chief recreation ; in this he was abetted, if not aided, 
by Carrington ; and so, having the courage of his convic- 
tions, Philpotts decided to " cut " them ; hence, the two 
friends were left pretty much to themselves. But little 
occurred during the term to break the monotony of college- 
life. Days at Oxford, perhaps more than any other place, 
se suivent et se resemblent. There is a regularity about 
everything, which, after a time, becomes almost irksome. 
The fixed hours for work, for worship, for closing the 
college gates, and so on, give to life a routine, and confine 
it within certain grooves. Still there are innumerable 
ways of passing spare time ; in her beautiful " framework 
of rivers and towers, chapels and gardens," Oxford offers 
to her students endless sources of enjoyment; society, 
literature, sports, gymnastics, athletic exercises, — all invite 
the brain- weary man to come out and rest ; and as six or 
seven hours of hard work are enough for most men, there 
is plenty of time left in the day for diversion and amuse- 
ment — ^things which, after all, form a greater part of our 
education than we sometimes suppose. 

Of course, if a student likes, he can start his day by 
going to chapel, then attend three or four lectures, then 
read till dinner-time, dine in hall, go back to his rooms 
and read till bed-time, and then go to rest when " a hun- 
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dred bells are proclaiming midnight." But our hero was 
not one of this class, and so he worked during the time 
allotted for work, and then gave himself up to recreation. 
Sometimes he went for a ride, sometimes for a row, about 
once a week he called on the Colonel, sometimes he would 
stay to dinner, at others go for a drive with them, and at 
others spend an hour listening to Emmie's skilful playing ; 
but as yet he had not introduced his friend Philpotts to 
the Grylls's. 

Nothing more had been heard of Gwinnie's engagement. 
Either Miss Grylls did not know, or she had been bound 
over not to say anjrthing about it, for spite Easter's frequent 
solicitous inquiries, he could gather nothing from her. He 
had written to Gwinnie, thanking her for the lovely card 
and for the note expressing her good wishes, but he had 
received no answer. The Trethevys could tell him nothing 
more than Chigwidden had told them at the first, but Mrs. 
Trethevy, in a subsequent letter, said she thought it looked 
queer — ^Treleaven was scarcely ever seen at Wheal Vor 
House — ^not half as much as he used to be before the 
engagement. Still Easter dared not hope that it was not 
true, neither did he altogether believe that it was; and so 
he was kept in a state of half-suspense and half-despon- 
dency. 

His uncle had made no further progress in his endea- 
vours to prove the marriage of his mother with Captain 
Easterbrook. No trace could be found of any one who 
had witnessed the ceremony, and all documentary evidence 
was entirely wanting. The Colonel, in answer to a letter 
from the vicar, had stated as his opinion that they were 
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married ; " but," said he, " I have nothing beyond opinion 
to offer." So that had occupied very little of his attention. 
And now the Christmas vacation was at hand. The 
Trethevys, of course, anticipated his spending it at Hope 
Cottage ; the vicar, too, had written to say he must spend 
at least a portion of it at the vicarage ; but he wanted to 
disappoint them all. Truth was he did not want to see 
Lostwold; the fire of his love for Gwinnie still burned, 
and he feared lest old scenes with which she had ajways 
been associated should fan the fire into such a flame that 
it should consume his whole soul. In addition to this he 
had received from Philpotts an invitation to spend the 
"vac." at his father's house in London, and so earnestly 
did he press the invitation that Easter accepted it — subject 
to his uncle's approval. That approval was readily and 
cordially given. " Ever}' one," said the vicar, ** ought to 
see London — it is a world in itself. To see London is 
practically to see the world ; there everything that is good 
in art and true in science, everything that philosophy can 
discover, and literature can teach, is to be seen ; there you 
will find relics and memories of the great and good of all 
ages ; there you may meet the highest culture, the noblest 
intellects, the grandest minds which the world can boast ; 
there you will see, as you have never seen before, and can 
never see anywhere else — human life in all its conditions, 
humanity in all its phases — the carriage of royalty and the 
barrow of the costermonger following each other on the 
same highway ; wealth and poverty walking hand in hand 
through the same thoroughfares ; luxury and misery vaunt- 
ing its robes and its rags in the same public place ; villainy 
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and purity, piety and sin, skirting each other's garments 
on every foot-path and in every street. Go, dear felFow ; 
enjoy yourself while you can. Take care of your purse — 
there are plenty of sharpers ready to empty it ; take care 
of your character — there are plenty of temptations to ruin 
it. A visit to London will be just what you choose to 
make it — a mountain-top from which you. may get a clearer 
view of the grandeur of God's great world, or a reef on 
which you may wreck your whole being. God bless you. 
I should prefer to have had you help to eat our Christmas 
pudding, but I quite approve of young men seeing all they 
can while they are free. I enclose a cheque that will 
cover all expenses. Good-bye." 

This letter decided the matter; the invitation was 
accepted, and on December 20th, 18 — , our hero, in com- 
pany with his friend, wended his way to London. O 
London, how many youths have entered thee with light 
hearts, and have left thee with heavy hearts I how many 
have entered thee pure-minded and true, and have left 
thee stained and contaminated with sin 1 how many young 
lives hast thou wrecked on the beetling cliffs of lecherous- 
ness and impurity ! how many mothers' hearts hast thou 
robbed of their dearest treasures I Thou hast great build- 
ipgs, grand institutions, innumerable refinements, countless 
luxuries, infinite resources of pleasure, unbounded wealth ; 
yet, in spite of all this, many will curse the day that they first 
saw thee, because thy temptations to Sin were greater than 
thy incentives to virtue, because thou didst hold out both 
hands to allure to pleasure, and didst only point with thy 
finger to the narrow way of purity and peace and heaven. 
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Philpotts* father was a wealthy barrister, with chambers 
in the Middle Temple, and a luxurious house at Black- 
heath. His profession was worth to him about five thou^ 
sand a year, so he could afford to have a beautiful home ; 
and a beautiful home he had. The front of the house 
faced the Heath, the back overlooked, first a long lawn, 
covering about two acres, then a wood which sloped down 
to the Ravensbome. The house was fitted with every 
new appliance that could contribute to either comfort or 
health. The greenhouses were filled with the choicest 
exotics and the most richly-coloured flowers. In the 
stable were four as fine horses as London could produce, 
and in the coach-house carriages as soft and as luxurious 
as wealth could procure. One of these — ^an open 
brougham — ^met the two friends at Paddington, and after 
little more than an hour's sharp driving they reached Belle 
Vue House. There great preparations had been made for 
their reception ; dinner was laid in a style that might do 
honour to a royal prince ; servants in gay livery moved 
about the house as silently as if they moved by magic ; 
wines sparkled on the board, huge fires blazed in every 
room, and Mr. and Mrs. Philpotts welcomed Easter as 
warmly as if they had been friends for years, and he in 
turn — as if by instinct — settled down at once to enjoy 
himself. The next day, and the two following days, they 
spent in sight-seeing. Christmas had not yet begun, and 
hence there were but few attractions in the social world. 
Easter, on the other hand, wanted to see London ; and as 
Philpotts knew every part of it as well as he knew the 
paths across the Heath, he made an excellent pilot. At 
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length Christmas-Eve arrived, and as neither Easter nor 
Philpotts were in a mood to spend three or four hours in 
a crowded theatre looking at a stupid pantomime, and as 
there is not much else to be seen or heard in London on 
such a night, Easter proposed that after dinner they should 
go for a walk. Philpotts acceded on condition that they 

should resume their argument. 

"Very well," said Easter, " I am as ready as I shall ever 

hope to be ; I will do my best, but don't laugh at me if 

my argument is not satisfactory." 
So after dinner the two friends started, both to walk and 

to discuss. Their walk led them across the Heath towards 

Kidbrook Park. Where their discussion led the next 

chapter will reveal. 
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WHERE THE DISCUSSION LED. 



** For the world was built in order, j 

And the atoms march In tune ; 
Rhyme the pipe, and time the warder. 

The sun obeys them, and the moon, | 

Orb and atom, forth they prance. 
When they hear from far the rune." 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. ! 



CHAPTER. XX. 

WHERE THE DISCUSSION LED. 

NOW," said Fhilpotts, after they had got fairly 
started, " let us get to the matter at once : I am 
longing to hear what you have to say ; there is little here 
to disturb us, and so we can fight it out. And please 
understand that I am not primed with atheistic arguments; 
I have read neither Tom Paine nor Voltaire, Hume nor 
Gibbon ; my difficulties are of my own creating, and are 
such as my reason has suggested ; as I have followed no 
Christian creeds to pin my faith to them, so I have em- 
braced no sceptical dogmas to fortify myself against those 
who would attack me. Truth is, I want to be convinced, 
and it matters little to me what others think, either on the 
one side or the other ; if I can find a God who is lovable, 
I shall love Him ; and if He makes Himself known to me, 
I shall worship HiuL Hitherto, I have neither known nor 
worshipped, because I have neither believed nor loved. 
Now to work. What have you to say to my first difficulty, 
viz., that if there were an All-wise God who ordered all 
things, then all things must of necessity work in order — 
work for good and not for evil or destruction." 

"Well, I will be candid with you," replied Easter, "I 
have been reading on the subject. The first chance I had 
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after our walk to Abingdon I consulted Dr. Dryman, and 
stated your objections to him as though they were my own, 
and after reasoning with me for about an hour, he referred 
me to Butler's Analogy, Pale/s Evidences and Natural 
Theology, and I have read these all I possibly could. But 
I tell you this, the more I read the more I am confirmed 
in my opinion, that disbelief creates more difficulties than 
belief; the evidence is so overwhelming that I can hardly 
conceive of any one who troubles to think at all denpng 
the existence of God. I do not say there are no difficulties 
— ^no doubt there are, but to me the difficulty you have just 
stated is just so much nonsense. I do not say it is to you 
— I do not think it is, but who could study, with any 
degree of care, the ' constitution and course of Nature,' 
— I use your own words, — ^and not see that order is, above 
all things, the prevailing feature ? Look at the wonderful 
successions of seasons, the regularity with which day follows 
night and night day, the perfect course which the sun 
performs, the waxing and waning of the moon, the flowing 
and ebbing of the tide — all these go on without inter- 
mission or interruption, without accident or stoppage of 
any kind. Look, further, at the wonderful adaptation of 
means to ends which eveiywhere prevails; the relative 
fitness of every created thing to the place and sphere 
which it occupies, from the fin of the minnow in the 
stream to that of the gigantic whale, from the gossamer 
wing of the tiniest insect that skims the summer breeze 
to the pinion of the far-flying eagle that builds its eyrie 
on the lofty crag, from the smallest flower that lifts its 
head above the sod to the gigantic oak of the forest— 
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everything fitted to its own sphere, everything retaining 
in perfect order its wonderful individuality of formation, 
its peculiar habits of life ; no two things alike, yet nothing 
ever varying from its proper course. Amid all the changes 
of death and decay, which are always and everywhere 
going on, germs of life are preserved and transmitted,' 
and so life is brought out of death, and beauty out of 
decay ; all things are changing yet nothing is lost ; as one 
thing moves off, another follows on. Is this chance, or is 
it so much evidence of design ? Your common-sense tells 
you that it is the result of mind, thought, judgment, plan. 
One might just as well say that the watch which ticks in 
my pocket is the result of chance, that chance joined the 
wheels and fitted each to each, that chance made the 
spring exactly powerful enough to resist the friction of 
the wheels, that chance marked the dial and pointed the 
hands, and that as the result of chance the whole mechan- 
ism so works as to mark accurately the various hours as 
they pass. I could quite as easily believe this as I could 
believe that chance lit up the sun in the heavens, that 
chance caused the mountains to rise and the oceans to 
roll, that chance hung the stars like myriad lamps in the 
sky, that chance paints the wayside flower and decks the 
lovely lily, and that chance so regulates all these that they 
perform a regular course, and follow each other in perfect 
succession. My dear fellow, it is all nonsense. Don't you 
see that in speaking thus we personify Chance ? we make 
it an active power, which is simply an absurdity ; fancy 
speaking of chance causing. Yet this is the dilemma into 
which we are driven when we deny the existence of a 
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creative Being, whom we cadi God. One would think 
that it was the name God that men objected to, for though 
they deny His existence, they carniot speak of any created 
thing without personifying and deifying some first Cause. 
''Yonr difficulty is that God is nowhere to be seen. 
Does that prove that He does not exist ? I have never 
seen the man who made my watch, y^ I am sure that it 
was made by a man — ^and a man possessed of thought, 
reason, intelligence ; I have never seen God, yet all His 
works tell me that somewhere behind them all there is a 
Being who thinks, plans, designs. It cannot be otherwise, 
the whole universe presents a thousand times more evi- 
dence of design than my watch, yet if the last man were 
extirpated from the face of the earth, so long as my watch 
existed — ^though no man could be found — there would be 
evidence of mind, purpose, skill ; so to me, if you take 
from us everything that we have been accustomed to asso- 
ciate with God — ^take away onr Bible, our creeds, our 
churches, our books, evidence, undeniable and unmistak- 
able, still remains of a Divine mind ; the universe would 
speak to us, a myriad voices would cry out , ' There is a 
God.* Yes, the poet was right : 

'* ' What though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark terrestrial ball ? 
What thou^ no xeal voice or sound 
In all these radiant orbs be -found ? 
In reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
For ever singing as they shine, 
'* The hand that made us is Divine.*' ' 

We do not create a God by believing in Him ; we believe 
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in Him because we have evidence of His existence. Your 
chief objection, however, is not to the fact that the universe 
displays evidence' of mind and purpose, but to the fact that 
design necessarii/ implies a knowable Being, and that that 
knowable Being is a lovable God. Am I right ? " 

" Quite right ; that i« my great difficulty. If there be 
a First Great Cause, can men know Him ? Does He care 
for them so as to notice them, and can they know Him so 
as to love Him ? Is there in all this evidence, not of mind 
merely, but of a mind that works for the ultimate good of 
all } So far I cannot see that there is— evidence to me 
points the other way.** 

" You refer now, I feel sure, to certain things you were 
speaking about when I interrupted you in our Abingdon 
walk — ^things which you call accidents ; that is, I suppose, 
deviations from a certain prescribed course, which, if not 
disturbed, would work for good. You point to the thunder, 
to the tempest, to the simoon, to the volcano, as so 
many fearful displays of either misfortune or preconceived 
evil, and you hold this to be incompatible with either 
infinite skill or infinite goodness. If they are misfortunes, 
then God cannot be Almighty ; if they are designed, then 
He cannot be All-€rood. Is that it ? ** 

" That is '% exactly." 

" Now, let me say that that is not only a very one-sided 
view of the case, but that it is reasoning on shaky premises. 
If these things were the rule instead of the exception, or 
if we so perfectly understood them as to be sure that they 
are accidents and not part of one perfect plan, I could 
understand your objection. But are they the rule ? I 
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answer unhesitatingly, No. Have we not for one tumul- 
tuous day ten calm, sunshiny days? Have we not for 
every mountain of volcanic wrath a thousand hills robed 
with verdure and crowned as with a golden crown ? Have 
we not for every hurricane, that leaves ruin and havoc in 
its pathway, a thousand resurrecting breezes that breathe 
new life into everything ? Have we not for every earth- 
quake that yawns and devours, a million flowers that 
make glad the lap of earth ? May we not place against 
the occasional roar of the thunder and the scathing glance 
of the lightning the myriad harmonies that fall on our ear 
and the myriad sunbeams that dance and glitter on every 
dewdrop and in every stream ? Besides, are we sure that 
even the most dreadful of these phenomena are misfor- 
tunes ? Do we know enough about them to say that they are 
not — in some way — fraught with good, " necessary shades 
in a splendid picture, masks of a merciful and gracious face, 
black chargers drawing the bright chariot of everlasting 
love ? ** If I want Nature to speak to me of God, I do not 
ask the earthquake, its voice is too grim ; I do not ask the 
volcano, it is too uncertain in its sound ; I do not ask the 
thunder, it frightens me ; I do not ask the hurricane, it 
flees before I can catch its answer, and I am left alone. 
No ; I ask things that I am familiar with — ^the spring 
morning, the autumn's noon, the summer's eve, the winter^s 
night, the waving com, the nodding flower, the rippling 
stream, the laughing cascade, the singing bird — they 
answer me back ; and they not only say, ' Yes, there is a 
God,' but, * God is good.' And I turn away to say with 
Milton — 
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" ' These are Thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty : Thine this universal &ame, 
Thus wondrous £dr. Thyself how wondrous then ! ' 

Now, what do you say to that ? " 

" Say ? I would give worlds to see with your eyes and 
hear with your ears, Gk) on, but don't quote poetry ; it 
is very pretty, and does very well for love-letters and 
sentimental girls, but it does not add weight to an argu- 
ment." 

" There, again, we differ, Philpotts. There is to me as 
much truth in poetry as in logic ; the only difference is 
this, that in the one I exercise my reason, in the 
other my imagination: but both lead to the same goal. 
It is just the difference between walking and riding — in 
the one case you use you limbs, in the other you are 
borne along ; but both means take you to the place where 
you would be. So, with logic, I use my reasoning faculties, 
and it gives me certain conclusions; with poetry, I am 
borne along, as it were, by a flowing tide, but it takes me 
to the place where I would be. You cannot prove to me 
that logic is higher than poetry ; you cannot prove that 
the syllogism contains more truth than the stanza. Every 
man in his own order. I would rather trust some men's 
hearts than I would trust their intellects. I would rather 
have that which we reach through our affections than that 
which mere reason brings us. Reason is cold, stiff, formal, 
hedged in by certain rules, bound down to certain laws. 
Love knows no such limits ; it is warm, pulsative, quick, 
sensitive, it knows no ties and suffers no bonds ; it finds 
its object not as the logician finds his conclusion, but as 
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the magnet finds the needle. Logic, reason, philosophy — 
these may discover and analyse the gross, the tangible, 
and the material, but love — ^which is the poetry of the 
heart, like logic the philosophy of the- mind — ^love goes 
through the prison bars and over the high walls which hold 
reason captive, and soars and wanders, like Noah's dove, 
until it finds a place of rest. 

** I am not sure that we do not think too much of the 
sphere of reason, and too little of the sphere of love ; I 
am not sure that we do not set too great store on those 
things which the mind can grasp, and too little on those 
which demand our faith and our love. There is to me 
so much that lies outside the sphere of reason, so much 
more than the things which we can see ; the reahn of the 
tangible and visible is so small compared with the realm 
of the invisible, that I think the sphere of faith is quite as 
large as the sphere of reason, and that there is as much 
room for imagination as there is for philosophy — ^provided 
that faith and imagination be based on something sub- 
stantial. It is here that our Bible steps in ; it starts with 
something that we can see, and leads us to something 
which is beyond the scope of our gaze ; it meets us on 
common ground, and then takes us up to look at things 
which eye hath never seen nor ear ever heard. But the 
Bible is unintelligible without faith; its very first letter 
implies faith ; the T\'^V^!^=berf shilh (in the beginning) of 
the Hebrew is to me meaningless until I call in faith. 
I know there must have been a beginning, yet there is no 
solid ground — no mountain-top on which I can stand, 
from which I can look back through time and beyond time 
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to the point where Genesis begins, O^'J'lf ^"39 ^"V^^^heri 
shith bara* *eloktm^ (' In the beginning God created ') ; 
and until I say, ' Lord, I believe,' I am in no condition to 
read a single verse. And as I go on I find that every 
phase and feature of the book pre^supposes faith : ' He 
that Cometh to Grod must believe that He is ; ' ' Without 
faith it is impossible to please Him ; ' ' The just shall live 
by faith,' — ^these :are its conditions. Yes, it is faith which 
opens the door through which we get visions of God; 
faith which rends the veil and reveals to us a Father who 
knows, and feels, and cares for us ; faith which pierces 
the dark cloud that spans our life's sky and sees not only 
that that cloud is silver-lined, but that beyond it is the 
throne of a universal Sovereign, whose nod is everywhere 
obejed, and whose ministering spirits always do His will. 
To quote poetry again : 

' Faith lends its realizing light, 

Tlie douds disperse, the shadows fly ; 
The invisible appears in sight, 
And God is se^i by mortal .eye.' " 

"Yes, but," said Philpotts, ''.ought faith to be ile- 
manded, or even expected with so little .to ground it on 
and with such important issues attending.it ? If there jbe 
a God, it must be important that men should know Him, 
and if He were All Good, surely He would reveal HimseHf 
clearly as to leave no room for .even honest doubt." 
''That to me, Philpotts, is the barest presumption.; it is 
dictating to the Deity, saying what God ougki to do irre- 
spective of the limitations of our capacities. How do you 
know that if God were to disclose Himself 3^u could see 
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Him ? How do you know that the finite could compre- 
hend the Infinite, that mortal man could see, or touch, or 
feel the invisible, immortal God ? How do you know that 
it is not His greatness that hides Him ? How do you 
know that He is not here now, that we are not, as it were, 
wrapt around by Him, that He is not breathing upon us 
and in us ? Can you be sure that He is not ? Besides, is 
it necessary for a thing to be material to be real ? Is not 
our life a perpetual roimd of reliance on things that we 
have never seen and can never see ? You believe that 
there is such a thing as a mother's love. How do you 
know that there is ? Have you seen it ? Did your 
mother unlock her bosom and take it out as she would 
take a jewel from her casket and show it you ? Had it 
form, size, weight, colour — all the attributes necessary to 
existence ? did you reach out your hand and touch it ? 
No ; yet you speak of your mother's love, you dream about 
it, it follows you like a ministering angel, it dogs your 
footsteps and sings songs to you in the night, and you 
have converse and communion with it. Is it a reality or 
a sham ? If a reality, then, according to your way of 
thinking, it must be visible ; it must take form, go out on 
parade, lift up its voice and talk so plainly that the world 
may know it to be a mother's love. You see how absurd 
the very conception is ; yet when you are miles away the 
very mention of the word * mother ' brings her to you in 
loving ministries ; you cannot see her ; she might be, as 
my mother is, dead ; you cannot touch her, yet you feel 
her near, and you say, ' Mother.* Now, that is just what 
God is to me— the mother-heart of the universe ; His very 
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name drops benedictions. I have never seen Him, but 
yet, as Mrs. Browning puts it : — 

" * But yet I feel that His embrace 

Slides down by thrills through all things made — 

Through sight and sound of every place ; 

As if my tender mother laid 

On my shut lids her kisses' pressure. 

Half waking me at night, and said, 

* " Who kissed you through the dark, dear guesser ? " ' 

Yes, kissed me in the dark I I say GOD, and He is with 
me in a moment ; I talk to Him, He talks back, and I am 
satisfied." 

" O God ! " cried Philpotts, " if there be a God, talk to 
me ; I long to hear Thee. Help me, Easter. I would 
give worlds to feel as you feel, but somehow I cannot 
believe. What would you advise me to do ? '* 

"I should advise that you go home and read your New 
Testament. I have read, as I told you, Butler, Paley, and 
several others ; but I tell you honestly there is nothing in 
the world that so brings a man into contact with the 
Deity as the Gospel of Christ. There, as nowhere else, 
I find God revealed ; there He comes down to our capaci- 
ties, and as I stand by the cross of Jesus, as I put my 
finger into the prints of the nails and touch His wounded 
side, I feel that I have something real to go upon, and 
starting from there, with the words ringing in my ears, 
' He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father,' I am led on 
to disclosures of God's nature, God's name. His love. His 
attributes. His power. His tenderness with the suffering. 
His yearning for the lost, and at last I stop where St. 
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John stopped, at the point * God is love.* Yes, seeing 
Jesus I see God. He shows mj poor nature, bom blind, 
the Father ; He takes me to Himself apart, and as I listen 
to Him — His words, so unlike the words of men ; His 
look, so human in its tenderness, yet so divine ip its 
majesty ; His voice, so sympathetic, yet so deep — I bo^w 
before Him, and my whole soul — ^whether my intellect 
allows it or not — cries out, ^ King of Glory, Son of God, 
God the Son.' Oh, go to Him if you want to see God. 
Read His Gospels — read them as mere fragments of 
reliable history — ^read them as you would read Plato's 
'Apology of Socrates' or Caesar's Gallic Wars; go to 
them with an unprejudiced, an unsophisticated mind, and 
I am much mistaken if you do not — ^if not in will, in heart 
— bow the knee before the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ." 

Here their conversation wa3 disturbed by their coming 
upon a group of men who had collected to witness a figbt 
between two low characters who had quarrelled in a public- 
house. It was a bright moonlight night, and the spot bad 
been chosen because, being some distance from Blackheath 
village, they were not likely to be interrupted. The two 
friends paused a .moment and watched the combat. One 
of the men was bleeding terribly, and his face looked as 
though it had been struck by a hundred hammers. 
Presently another terrible blow laid him almost unconscious 
on the ground. In a moment Easter pressed through the 
crowd, and confronting the champion, he jsaid, '' I do not 
know who you are, nor for what you are fighting, bnt you 
ought to be ashamed of yourselves. Men made in the 
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image of God beating one another in this fashion, because, 
I presume, you cannot agree over some paltry thing ! I 
shudder for you. Brutes, not men." As he spoke a wild 
fire glanced in his eye and almost transfixed the man he 
was confronting, who at length dropped his head and slunk 
away like a whipped dog. Taking the hand of the man 
who had been knocked down, and lifting him up, Easter 
said, ' You, my friend, have punishment enough. Go home 
and be ashamed of yourself.' By this time the group had 
dispersed like a crowd of rebels before an army of armed 
soldiers. '' Alas 1 '' said Easter, " so has it ever been ; while 
one-half of the world celebrates the dawn of the day of 
peace on earth, towards men of good will, the other half 
is butchering one another. Man's inhumanity to man is 
something awful to contemplate." 

" Yes," replied Philpotts, " that reminds me of another 
difficulty that always presents itself to me. Do let us dis- 
cuss it ; I want so much to have it cleared up." 
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2HE OTHER OBJECTION. 



" There is no place where earth's sorrows 
Are more felt than up in heaven ; 
There is no place where earth's dsdlings 
Have such kindly judgment given." 

Faber. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE OTHER OBJECTION. 

"TTTELL, what is your further objection?" asked 
V V Easter, as they changed their course after dis- 
persing the rabble who had met to see the fight, and 
turned on the road that led them towards Blackheath 
Hill. " By all means let us discuss it, and if I can answer 
it, it will be one of my greatest joys to do so. I will not 
promise to give you a satisfactory answer, but I will do 
my best. What is it ? " 

" It is this — ^the superabundance of evil that there is in 
this world. We have just seen a specimen of it, but that 
is but a drop of water in the bucket compared to the 
whole ocean of misery that surrounds us. Cast your eye 
for a moment over the space that is visible to us from this 
point: take in the whole population that are at this 
moment hidden under cover of the night from Blackwall 
to London Bridge, or, if we could see it, the whole district 
of London east of the City, occupied by at least a million 
souls. Just think now of their condition. We can only 
see the glitter of so many lamps. Oh, could we uncover 
those roofs and look into the wretched hovels that are 
hidden by them, what a picture of woe would be presented 
us! Or if, getting their confidence, we could go to 
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them, and hear the melting tales of sorrow they would 
tell OS — ^tales of difficulties, embarrassments, bereavements, 
afflictions, disappointed hopes, broken spirits; or could 
we get into those places which we call their homes, and 
see the filth, squalor, impurity, distorted frames, haggard 
faces, unmentionable diseases eating away their very life- 
blood, and there, with all this misery before us, ask 
ourselves whether, if Grod be Almighty, He can be All- 
good? What would be the answer? I speak it with 
reverence, but to me it looks impossible. 

" Or, go further still. Look into one of our London 
hospitals ; move about among its wretched inmates ! Note 
the pale faces, the ghastly shadows of death that every- 
where meet the gaze ; listen to the sighs of anguish, the 
moans of despair, and the shrieks of agony ; look at the 
faded beauty, the hectic flush on some lovely maiden's 
cheek, the innocent baby-face writhing under the torture 
of the surgeon's knife, and then say if that God, who you 
say is over all the affairs of life, is good. 

" If this does not satisfy you, go to the battle-field ; 
take your stand on a height whence you can view the 
whole scene; watch with what glee men will cut each 
other's throats, and gash each other's limbs : see how they 
will shout with very delight while their hands are red with 
their brother's blood, and how after having what they 
call conquered, they will march off to the sound of jubilant 
music, leaving thousands to writhe in agony and welter 
in their gore. Think of the wives that are made widows, 
the children that are made orphans, the mothers' hearts 
that are torn, the happy homes that are wrecked by all 
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this show of arms and glitter of war — and all perhaps for 
no better reason than those fools were fighting for whom 
you separated just now, and then say whether this could 
go on under the rule and sovereignty of an All-good Gfod. 

** Look further still, and see what things have been 
done in the name of religion — ^yes, even in the name of 
Christianity itself. Enter the domain of the Inquisition ; 
look at its reeking dungeons, its cruel racks, its consuming 
fires ; see the old men and young maidens, the brave 
youths and the little children, who have been subjected 
to the most excruciating tortures — stretched on the rack 
till every bone is dislocated, pierced by a thousand points 
till all their body is one wound, and then at last led forth 
to be consumed at the stake; then think that all this is 
done, not only in the name of God, but under His direct 
government. Can He be good ? 

"Further, read the history of mankind as a race of 
beings — ignoring for the moment your religious history, 
the authenticity of which I do not inquire into — ^take the 
state of the world from the Alexandrian Conquest down 
to the present time, and what sort of a picture does history 
present to you } Of all the millions who have lived and 
died during those two thousand years I suppose ninety 
per cent, have been slaves, subject to the lash of the 
cruel tjrrant, worked like brutes, fed like brutes, sold like 
brutes, and at last dying like brutes. Take a single case 
—one out of many thousands that this century has known : 
get on board a slave-ship and see the hundreds of human 
beings, of all ages and of both sexes, crowded into a 
space that ought not to hold as many beasts — ^manacled. 
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wfaippedy violated, mindered ; after nmneroiis deaths from 
Boffocatioii and disease, see the wretched stuvivors sold 
like cattle, and worked like them, nntil they drop into 
the longed-for grave. I am not speaking in terrvrem^ I 
am not exaggerating; snch cases might be comited by 
the thousand. Now, in the light of all this, where is 
your evidence of a moral Governor who is All-good, 
All*loving, All-kind? What being possessed of those 
attributes, could stand by and watch all this without 
indignantly exterminating the bmtal tormentors, and 
snatching the tormented out of the jaws of such a hell ? 
* Who, possessing Almighty power, would,' as one writer 
asks, * listen to the groans, the cries, the shrieks, that 
have filled the air for ages, till every atom of the atmo- 
sphere we breathe seems, to one who knows the case, 
impregnated with woe ' } 

*' Get rid of those difficulties, Easter, and you remove 
the greatest obstacle in the way of my belief." 

" Now, Philpotts, I admit you are treading on delicate 
ground ; you are wanting to solve the greatest mystery of 
the world — the mystery of suffering. I suppose that every 
man who takes the trouble to think has proposed to him- 
self the question, 'Why was all this permitted ?' I have 
thought of it scores of times, and though I do not profess 
to have solved the mysteiy, yet I think there is a key 
which opens the door for its solution ; that key is found 
in the fact of man's moral nature and moral responsibility. 
Why, to me the very idea of moral capacities implies the 
idea of a moral Governor. Much of all that you have 
been adducing, instead of proving that there is no God, 
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or that if there is a God, He is not All-good, to me simply 
proves that man is a free agent, and that he has exercised 
his freedom to work evil instead of good. That God sees 
all, hears all, I cannot for a moment donbt, but that He 
is the direct cause of any evil, any misery, I will not for 
a moment believe. I also question if He could have 
prevented much of what we see and hear, and at the 
same time retain man's moral freedom and responsibility. 
That He could have prevented it is certain to all who 
admit that He is Almighty, but whether, after having 
made man free, and having determined to judge and 
reward him as free. He could so direct and compel his 
passions, his affections, his will, as to make them all 
follow a course of good, and good only, is to me a matter 
for grave doubt. I can conceive that God could choose 
whether He would or would not make man, but I cannot 
see how, after He has created him free. He could govern 
Him as though he were a machine. 

" But then, you will say, had He been All-wise He would 
have foreseen all this evil. Perhaps He did foresee it ; I 
do not know. Let us admit that He did. We do not 
know what else He saw. We cannot tell that there is not 
yet infinitely more happiness in store for the human race 
than ever it has known misery. We do not know but that 
in God's sight, who sees all, the evil is not more than 
balanced by the good. We do not know that God is not 
now leading — ^yes, leadings not driving — ^man through all 
these vicissitudes and calamities to the dawn of a brighter 
day and a grander era. If this life were all, if we were 
sure that we saw perfectly, or if the ages past were sure 
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types of the ages to come, I might doubt His goodness ; 
but we see only as in a mirror, and that dimly ; we are 
told, and we feel, that there is another life : there are other 
ages yet to come, and how do we know that the end of all 
will not be perfection ? May it not be true — 

*' 'That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete. 

** * That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire. 
Or but subserves another's gain.* 

And while I quite see that there are difficulties — ^things 
which we cannot understand, yet I cannot help seeing that 
amidst all, the world has been moving on, and is still 
moving on, to a better state, and to a higher plane of 
being. I can believe, too, that God has watched all these 
evils with feelings of holier ache and intenser pity than we 
can know, that His heart has yearned over man's sufferings 
and sorrows ; but yet as He sees further than we, as He 
looks on and through the mists of human suffering and 
human sin to the perfect redemption of the whole race, 
may it not be that He can afford to wait, that He is 
content to wait till the good in men shall have overcome 
the evil, till the light shall have chased away the gross 
darkness from the earth, and till death shall have been 
swallowed up in victory ? 

" I tremble sometimes when I hear men charging God 
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with all the ills of the world— it is to me utter blasphemy. 
I believe Grod is no more responsible for the physical and 
moral ills of men than I am. It seems to me that all 
God's laws tend to perfection, and that it is the violation 
of these laws that causes suffering. I can see that in the 
supplies of nature, and in the capacities of man, God has 
provided for man's happiness ; but if men use those very 
capacities in openly violating what evidently are fixed 
laws, and in turning blessings into cUrses, is God re- 
sponsible ? It may be doubted whether it is in God's 
power, it is certain it is not in His will, to annihilate 
human freedom. Whatever God's sovereignty may be in 
itself, whatever its relations to the human will, we know 
that we are treated as though we were free. For example, 
it is a fixed law in nature that fire will burn, yet God has 
left me free to thrust my hand into fire, or to keep it out, 
whichever I choose. If I determine on putting it into the 
fire, I do not suppose that God will interfere to prevent 
me ; and if I commit so foolish an act, have I a right to 
charge God with the suffering that must necessarily ensue ? 
I believe, too, that if we knew more perfectly the workings 
of the Divine law, we should see that all evil has arisen 
from a neglect of it, and that all suffering may be traced, 
directly, or indirectly, back to sin. And though I confess 
that such a system has produced what we think to be a 
large amount of ill, yet I would rather have man suffer as 
a free being than rejoice as a slave ; better to be an erring 
man than an accurate machine. Why? Because I can 
see that, struggling in his freedom, aided from without by 
Divine goodness and Divine love, he may yet rise to a 
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height of purity and happiness that will far more than 
outbalance the ills he has suffered, and that in that state 
he will look back upon the stniggles'of his race as so many 
steps that led him to his throne. I was struck with this 
idea the other day when reading Channing's * Review of 
the Character and Writings of Milton.' He says : * We 
will not say that we envy our first parents, for we feel that 
there may be a higher happiness than theirs — 3, happiness 
won through struggle with inward and outward foes — the 
happiness of power and victory — ^the happiness of dis- 
interested sacrifices and wide-spread love — ^the happiness 
of boundless hope, and of thoughts which wander through 
eternity.' May not this be true ? 

^'Now we do see that whenever man turns his face 
openly to do the right, how great a power there is im- 
mediately on his side to help him, what strong arms there 
are underneath him to bear him on as on angels' wings to 
a higher life and a purer realm. The histoiy of the human 
race is not altogether a black-paged book. The world 
has had its battles, but it has also seen bloodless victories. 
Man may have fallen, and has fallen, not once only, but 
many times, but he has always got up again. There have 
been awful wrongs, but there have been also glorious 
struggles for the right. Human lives may have been 
sacrificed, and human beings sold, yet humanity in man 
has not been annihilated; there have been preserved 
through it all noble impulses, high ambitions, plodding 
industry, love of attainment, thirst for knowledge, and an 
almost insatiable greed for discovery. Whence all this ? 
Civilization is just tottering out of its cradle. Who has 
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rocked it and nursed it thus far? Streaks of light are 
seen on the horizon of human life, telling us that there is 
a bright day dawning on our race. Whence do they 
come ? Is there no Sun of Good, no centre of eternal 
light chasing away the shadows ? The march of events, 
the domain of science, the realms of discovery and 
development, all point with no doubtful meaning to the 
time when the good shall have swallowed up the evil, and 
when the peace which is just now beginning to dawn upon 
the world shall fill all hearts and cover the globe. Who 
has been the General in this long march ? What school- 
master has kept the school of science all these years, and 
now, at last, has sent forth his disciples to make the 
crooked ways straight, and the rough places plain. Who 
is it that is still leading men on to yet richer discoveries, 
and up to yet higher attainments ? Yes, who } 

** There are times when you feel, as all true men feel, 
a yearning for a better state of things. You would like to 
throw a bright light upon the darkness of human struggle ; 
you would like to guide into the way of peace the thousands 
of weary wanderers that crowd life's highways, and turn 
the shadow of despair into the morning of hope. Whence 
does that yearning come ? Does it arise from the concur- 
rence of the mere particles of matter which make up your 
phjTsical being, or is it a spark from that great fire of Divine 
love which has promised to wipe at last the tears from off all 
faces and turn the shadows of death into the morning ? 

*' No, Philpotts, it is not all darkness. There is much 
that we may thank God for and take courage. In that 
seething mass below us all is not misery. There are^ I dare 
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say, homes of destitution, homes of suffering, homes of 
shame and woe ; but are there not also homes of plenty, 
homes of health, homes of gladness, homes where the 
brow of youth is made bright as a new world of happiness 
begins to dawn upon him, homes where the mother's heart 
throbs with unmeasured delight as she feels the babe draw- 
ing the milk-stream from her bosom, and sees on the baby- 
brow and in the baby-hand forecasts of manly beauty and 
manly strength ; homes where 
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The bliss that waits on wedded love,' 



is shedding a bright halo over every barren spot in their 
life's history ; homes where, by * the brave toil of the present,' 
they are trying to^* overarch the crumbling past'? We 
are not looking down on a city of hospitals. London has 
more palaces of joy than hospitals of suffering, more cot- 
tages of gladness than wards of pain. I am afraid, though, 
that we are apt to tabulate the evil and forget the good, 
to recount the nights of sorrow, and forget the evenings 
of peace that went before, and the morning of beauty that 
followed after — ^to measure the misery, and pass by im- 
noticed the myriad joys of humanity. 

" Then, again, how do we know that all that we call evil 
is evil — that these dark displays are not clouds * big with 
mercies that shall break in blessings on our head ' ? How 
do we know that ultimate perfection is not to be reached 
through present suffering, and that all those means are not 
so many furnaces purging the Mross from the gold, or are 
God's great winnowing fans driving the chaff from the 
wheat ? How do we know that the many things which we 
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call calamities are not good things in disguise, that these 
prickly shells do not contain richest fruits of blessing, and 
that our blackest tombs are not filled with bright angels of 
immortal bliss not yet risen ? We see so little, dear fellow ; 
we understand such a very small part, and that so feebly, 
that I pause before even thinking that aught is wrong. 
Yes, 

" ' We see but dimly through the mists and vapours, 
Amid these earthly damps ; 
What seem to us but sad, funereal tapers, 
May be heaven's distant lamps.* 

Foi every supposed evidence that you may adduce to prove 
that there is no God, I think we might find a thousand 
clear proofs that there is a God ; and since that God can- 
not be both good and evil, since we see that the tendency 
in which He works is that of good ; since most physical 
evil, and all moral evil may be traced to human folly, human 
weakness, and human sin, and since good of any kind can- • 
not be traced to anything necessarily inherent in man, I 
think we may safely concede that God is good, and though 
we cannot harmonize everything we see with our puerile 
conception of Almighty Good, yet our safest course is to 
trust where we cannot understand, to hope where we can- 
not see, to believe and love where we cannot reason and 
harmonize. 

"Again, let me beg of you to go to your New Testament, 
to read the story of the cross, fathom its meaning, see how 
beyond all else it expresses the hidden nature and name 
. of God, see how the revelation it has made to the world 
has gladdened all the ages, and shed a new light upon the 
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path of human life. Oh I Philpotts, there is my hope for 
yon ; if the cross does not conquer yon, nothing will ! If 
that cross were an expression of Divine vindictiveness, I 
should hesitate to mention it ; if the God it revealed were 
a Being — Shylock*like— demanding His pound of flesh, I 
could not commend Him to you ; but the cross being — as 
I believe it is — an expression of His love, do, dear fellow, 
do look at it, contemplate it, read it ; and God being, as 
He is, the Father of the incarnate Love that suffered there, 
may I ask you to try and love Him ? You will, I know 
you will." 

''Would God that I could 1 " exclaimed Philpotts, in an 
almost despairing tone ; but before Easter could reply, they 
had rung the bell for admission to Belle Vue House, and 
so their discussion was ended. 
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'* Tell me» maiden — ^maiden dear I 

Tell me what is love ? 
In thy bright eyes shining clear, 
On thy lips, O maiden dear, 

Can I see it move ? 

" It is two hearts, two hearts tme, 

Two hearts with one beat : 

Two souls shining, sighing through 

Lips and ejres of morning dew, 

Wifh one wish between the two, 

And that wish — ^to meet** 

IsA Craig>Knox. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

HEART SECRETS, 

OUR last glimpse of Gwinnie left her with Treleaven 
kneeling at her feet and begging that he might be 
allowed to love her, and that she, in turn, would try to 
love him. But she was immovable, and resisted his most 
persistent appeals. ** It is no use, Mr. Treleaven," she 
urged ; ** I cannot — ^no, I cannot promise, it would be an 
injustice to us both ; and if you are the man I take you to 
be, you will not press me. I am sure you would not like 
me to accept your offer when in return I cannot give you 
all my heart ; to do that would only make us both mise- 
rable as long as we live. I fear there is too much of that 
kind of thing in the world already. Half of the misery of 
home-life which is so prevalent, I believe, arises from a 
want of a real union of hearts. . A woman had better be 
buried then married to a man to whom she cannot give 
her whole soul. It is not enough to live in the same 
house, and share the same lot, there must be an inter- 
change of sympathy, trust, love, before there can be any 
real happiness. And with these views I am afraid to hold 
out the slightest hope to you, because I think it is just 
possible that I love you as much as I ever shall do.'* 
" Why, Gwinnie } Am I not lovable ? Is there not a 
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spark within your breast that may by the contact of a 
kindred, yet mightier love, be fanned into a great flame ? 
Or is it that there is something in my position that you 
object to, or worse still, something in my character that 
would hinder your love ? or — and oh ! do, please, answer 
me this, perhaps it will explain all — have you given your 
love to some one else, and am I asking for what has already 
been promised to another ? " 

^ Mr. Treleaven, I trust nothing that I have said has 
suggested those questions to you ; though I do not see, 
even supposing this were the case, that I am bound to 
answer them. Still, lest I should give you unnecessary 
pain, I will tell you that, so far as I know you, you are all 
that I could desire in a friend. I am not aware that there 
is anything in your character that will not bear the strictest 
scrutiny ; and so far as your position is concerned, I will 
confess that it is just what I should like. Beyond all other 
things in the world I want to live for God, and though I 
can quite see that I may do this in any sphere of life, yet 
the ministry, to me, offers a thousand opportunities for 
devoted effort and consecrated service not to be found in 
any other sphere. No doubt there are many little annoy- 
ances to put up with, many crosses to be borne, and much 
self-denial to be practised, so that while for worldly 
comfort one would not choose it, yet I would gladly accept 
it, provided other things wore equal. As to the spark of 
love you speak of, I fear I must answer you in the negative. 
I do not want to do what I fear thousands have done, and 
are still doing — mistake respect for love. The two are 
widely different. Respect you I do, very, very much ; but 
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if mj idea of love is a correct one, I do not love you an 
atom. I am speaking plainly because I think it best to do 
so. The other question I think you have no right to ask. 
I do not see that because I cannot give you what you ask 
for I am bound to tell you if there is any one else to whom 
I have either given it or should prefer to give it. It would 
not make you any the happier to know that there is another 
man who had touched in me a chord to which my whole 
soul responded, and to whom I had given all that it is in 
woman's power to give. But I will tell you this much, 
could I have loved you as you wish, there is no hindrance 
to my doing so. As far as promises are concerned, I am 
free ; but in telling you this, I have told you all that you 
need know, all that you will know from mc, and if you are 
kind you will not press me further. But please do not 
think that I Wemt to be on any but the most friendly terms 
with you ; come to our house as much as you have ever 
done — ^more if you choose ; I shall always respect you and 
respect your confidence, but don't, please don't hope for 
anything further." 

Treleaven saw that his case was hopeless, and so, like a 
wise man, he did not press the matter further ; but he 
went back to his circuit town that night with a very heavy 
heart. If hedges have ears, as common parlance asserts, 

the hedges between Lostwold and B would, on the 

night in question, have heard many a sigh and many an 
exclamation of despair. Once he exclaimed half aloud, as 
though a companion shared his journey, " She is a lovely 
girl ; I would give the world if it were mine, to feel the 
pressure of her hand, and to hear those dear lips say, ' I 
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love thee.* Oh ! to clasp her in my arm^, and to know 
that she is mine. The love that is stored up in that heart 
is not the freakish fancy of a sentimental girl. No ; it is 
deep, passionate, burning. Oh ! that I might win it. 
Shall I ever, or am I too late ? Has some other stepped 
In before me, and is she secretly, yet devotedly, giving her 
all to him?" 

The following letter may throw some light on Treleaven's 
perplexed soliloquy, and may help to explain Gwinnie's 
persistent refusal. It was addressed to Miss Grylls, and 
was a reply to a letter that she had written soon after her 
introduction to Easter. In this letter she had told her 
friend of her accident, of the gallant rescue by Easter, of 
the subsequent interview, and of the close questioning to 
which she had been subjected. Gwinnie's reply was as 
follows : — 

'* My dearest Emmie, — I must first express the sorrow I 
felt on hearing of your accident. What an awkward pre- 
dicament.! But I think I ought also to congratulate you on 
being so nobly rescued ; it was fortunate that one so strong 
and so able in every way to assist you was near. I hope 
no serious consequences will attend. You feel none as yet, 
do you, dearie ? Tell me all. And so he asked you about 
me, did he? Don't be shocked, Emmie, dear, when I tell 
you that I wish I could have been in hiding somewhere within 
the sound of his voice while he was questioning you. I want 
to know so much what he said, and how he said it. Am I in 
love ? Of this more hereafter. I will tell you now about Mr. 
Treleaven. You ask what he is like, and if he succeeded ? 
One thing at a time. He is very good-looking, tall, dark, 
gentlemanly, well-educated, refined, and in every way a nice 
fellow. Report says that he will make a popular preacher and 
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a most useful man. Papa is veiy fond of him, and I think he 
hopes that we may 'make it up/ as he calls it, though he 
promises never to interfere. Mr. Treleaven's family is a very 
old county family— Conservatives and stanch Church-folk ! 
Two recommendations in your eyes, eh ? His father, though, 
when a young man, had some disagreement with the other 
members of the family on account of his attachment to a poor 
but respectable girl. He left his home in consequence, 
married the girl, started business as a jeweller, and — ^what is 
most unaccountable of all— joined the Methodists. Mr. 
Treleaven is the eldest son ; he was converted when he was 
very young, was sent out as a local preacher when he was only 
eighteen, and at twenty-one he was recommended by his 
circuit as fit to be a travelling preacher. He first went to one 
of our training colleges for two years, and then into the 
regular work of the ministry. He is now our junior minister ; 
this is his fourth year of probation, and he is entitled to be 
married next Conference. That is all I know about him. 

* Has he succeeded ? ' No. If I were with you, you would 
also ask me, 'Why?' For the simple reason that I do not 
love him. Is that a sufficient reason ? I am very sorry for 
him, because I can see he loves me ; but it would be wicked 
of me to either accept his offer or hold out any encouragement 
to him when I am sure I cannot love him in return. Now my 
inquisitive friend will want to know why I cannot love him. 
Must I tell you, Emmie? You guess, though, before I begin ; 
and I'll warrant you g^ess rightly. Yes, I love some one else. 

* Am I sure ?' Yes, sure I But, mind, all this is in con- 
fidence: if you tell a creature I'll never forgive you. I don't 
know why I should do so, but I am giving my whole soul to the 
man whose strong arm pulled you out of the water. Emmie, 
I would go through a thousand such accidents to have him 
rescue me once ! You know we were brought up together, 
played together, and— I might almost say — ^lived together, until 
I went to Switzerland. When children, each seemed a necessary 
part of the other's existence, and I have never yet got over that 
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feeling. Now that I am left alone, all the little events of those 
times come back to me, and I live them over agsiin with him, 
and love to do so. Places where we nsed to play and read I 
linger around as diongh they possessed some sacred charm. 
Hoors I spend in die grotto, simply because it used to be his 
favourite place. I sit and muse, but somehow my musings all 
find their way to him. When I pray, I find myself involuntarily 
praying for him. Sleeping and waking, he is the one theme 
of my thoughts. Oh ! Emmie, I shall never forget the last 
time I saw him. It was then that I heard boxn. his own lips 
that he loved me ; I had thought so before. But, oh! to hear 
it, and as he said it, to feel it — the very memoiy of it thrills 
through my whole being now. He wanted to know if I could 
love him back. I dared not say 'Yes,' because that would 
not have been fair either to papa or to Mr. Treleaven, aiid 
I could not say ' No,' so I evaded it as best I could ; but I felt 
' Yes ' a thousand times. When we parted he wanted to kiss 
me, but I refused ; that would have \^esji€Kting * Yes/ would it 
not? Comprenez? I have often wished since that I had 
let him — it would have been another happy memory ; though, 
on reflection, I am always thankful that I did not in any way 
commit myself. Why ? It is reported here that he is reading 
for the Church, and that when he has obtained his degree, he 
intends taking Holy Orders. Ife has not told me so, but 
it came from his uncle, who is the vicar of this parish, and if 
it be true I could never marry him* Love him I shall do as 
long as I live, and that love will make me happy, but I could 
never be the wife of a clergyman of the Church of England. 
There is so much in the teaching of the Church that to me is 
unscriptural and unsound, so much in the various services that 
savours so of formalism, and encourages hypocrisy, that I 
could never think of subscribing to its principles, much less 
of sharing the duties of its ministry. Excuse these remarks, 
dear one; I know you are a firm believer in the Church. 
Perhaps I have peculiar views, but I think a wife ought to be 
able to conscientiously support all that her husband does — 
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especially in such important matters as must necessarily £dl 
to the lot of a clergyman and his wife ; and one cannot give 
aid where there is no sympathy, that is, if one wishes to be 
honest, and it would never do for me to be a Methodist at 
heart — and you know that I am that, don't you, dearie ?— and 
a Church-woman only in name. Oh ! if he were only in Mr. 
Treleaven's position, I think I should go wild with the thought 
of being his wife ; but as it is, I fear that can never be. Papa 
hates the Church ; but apart from that, I could never sell my 
conscience for the sake of being the wife of one I love, and so, 
may be, I shall have to be content with loving him as a friend 
— ^better that than the wife of one I could not love. Emmie, 
he is a dear fellow; I don't wonder that you admire him. So 
handsome, so gentlemanly, so clever — ^he is the one man in 
the whole world that I could love passionately. Sometimes I 
wish that I could be as near to him as you are, but I suppose 
I must be Content to say in our dear old German, ' Du bist 
mir nah^ und dock so fern, ^* Don't fall in love with him, 
Emmie (selfish again, you see !}, for though you would make 
him an infinitely better wife than I, yet I could not bear to 
think that my friend had stolen the one idol of my heart. 

** I cannot write more. Respect my confidence. Never 
mention my name to him. Tell me everything he says when 
he comes to your house. When are you coming to pay us 
your long-promised visit ? Heaps of dearest love. 

** Ever your own sincere friend, 

"GWINNIE." 



"P.S. — Bum this the moment you have read it. 



»} 



Yes, bum it, it is only the simple confession of a 
maiden's love — only that ; but how much would one whom 
we know have given to have read it first ! Thus it is that 
one half of the world is miserable, while the other half 
holds the secret springs of its happiness. 

* Thou art so near and yet so far from me. 
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*' Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The fljring cloud, the frosty light : 
The year is dying in the night ; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 

'* Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is goings let him go ; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 

" Ring out the grief that saps the mind. 
For those that here we see no more ; 
Ring out the feud of rich and poor, 
Ring in redress to all mankind." 

" In Memartam, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

MORE HEART SECRETS. 

IT was a few minutes after midnight, but in the guest- 
chamber of Belle Vue House, where the ruddy fire 
that was glowing, and the cozy curtains that had been 
drawn, gave to the room a cheery appearance, not usual at 
such an hour of the night, sat our hero, bending intently 
over a small bed-room escritoire. The silence, common 
to midnight, was broken by the sound of merry bells, which 
stole across the snow-clad Heath from the churches of 
Greenwich, Lewisham, and Lee. It was the dawn of a 
New Year. Congratulations and good wishes had been 
exchanged in the drawing-room beneath as soon as the 
hour of midnight had struck and ushered in the new period 
of time, and Easter had now retired to his bed-room from 
the presence of his friends to be alone with his God. He 
wanted to confess his sins and to make new resolutions ; 
to reflect on the past, and to wonder as to the future ; to 
mourn over broken vows, and to renew his allegiance to 
his Lord ; and it is this that he is doing as he sits with 
bowed head — ^now, as it were, lost in thought, and now 
busily writing. Such experiences as these are not un- 
common to us. Yon, dear reader, have done similar things, 
and if God spares you to see other New Years you will 
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do them again. Men who at other times scarce ever 
think of aught beyond the things that concern this life, at 
such times pause in the busy whirls of their busy life to 
consider that after all they are mortal, and that every 
passing year but brings them nearer to the time when the 
God, in whose hand their breath is, shall say, ''This year 
thou shalt die," and to the day when the Master shall say, 
'' Give an account of thy stewardship." It is well for us 
that we have such times. Life comes to us so uncon- 
sciously and drifts us on so easily that we need something 
to occasionally remind us of the importance of its oppor- 
tunities and the inevitable flow of its issues : — • 

'* The great humanity which beats 
Its life along the stony streets. 
Like a strong and unsunned river 

In a self-made course — 
I sit and hearken while it rolls ; 

Very sad and very hoarse, 
Certes u the flow of souls. 

Infinitest tendencies 
By the finite prest and pent 
In the finite turbulent : 

How we tremble in surprise 
When sometimes with an awful sound 
God's great plummet strikes the ground." 

If the fall of God's plummet ought ever to arouse us, it 
is when we find ourselves saying farewell to a period of 
time which has seen much in our lives that we are ashamed 
of, much that we have need to repent of, much that has 
filled us with sorrow, and much that ought to serve as 
warnings to ua, and when another period comes to us as 
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untried and as uncertain as all those that have preceded 
it. For though its first night is like all other. nights, and 
its first day like all other days ; though evening is followed 
by morning, and morning by evening ; though the earth 
is still beneath us and the sky still above us ; though we 
trace no mysterious hand-writing on the vast firmamental 
wall of heaven ; no mysterious voice from out ^he eternal 
silence startles us with the deathly tone of its procla- 
mation ; yet — ^as the old year moves out into the eternities 
— ^as the recording angel hands in the year's account of 
our lives to be entered in the Eternal Book — as we 
remember that all our deeds, like the human dead, are 
beyond recall, and that our sins have an immortal registra- 
tion, unless effaced by the all-cleansing blood of the 
world's Redeemer, we do well to pause and to reflect, to 
ponder and to pray, to make new resolves, and to ask for 
new supplies of grace. Blessed all those who recognise 
these opportunities and use them. Woe betide the man 
who allows them to pass by unheeded and unimproved. 

For three or^four years it had been a custom with 
Easter to keep a diaiy; not that he had any important 
events to record, or that he wanted to keep a minute 
account of how he spent his time, but that he might enter 
passing thoughts, resolutions/ hopes, attainments, failures, 
disappointments, which in the future he might be glad to 
look back upon as so many mile-stones in his life's journey. 
Those records were never intended for the critical, un- 
charitable, cynical gaze of the world; he would have 
shrunk from making them had he thought for a moment 
that any other eye than his own would peruse them ; bu^ 
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as this is an important crisis in his life, and as after spend- 
ing a few minutes on his knees he has filled two or three 
pages of a foolscap-folio diary with his thoughts, his hopes, 
his plans, his purposes for the new year, we will be rude 
enough to see what it is that he has written. 
The entry commenced — 

'* Belle Vue House, Blackheath, 

January, ist, i8 — .*' 

and then read as follows : — 

" I began last year in my dear old home at Lostwold ; now 
I am in the neighbourhood of busy London, fitful London, 
beautiful London, privileged London. For all the mercies of 
God which have conspired to bring me here I desire to record 
my gratitude ; for all His care during the past year I would 
give Him unbounded praise. What shall I take as my motto 
for the period of time on the threshold of which I now stand ? 
My last year's motto was, ' ^hcurKaK^, oKoKovBria-o o-oi, Sirov ihr 
awepxri,** and so miserably have I failed that unless I wish to 
mock the Son of God I must not again make such a resolve. 
I have overrated my strength, and, like the disciples of old 
when they declared their readiness to drink the Lord's cup 
and be baptised with His baptism, I knew not what I was say- 
ing. O Saviour Christ, have I followed Thee at all ? Have I 
even come near to Thee ? I fear the following has been very 
far off, and the nearness only passing moods, occasional 
glimpses, while, alas ! how many have been the times that I 
have forgotten Thee altogether. Yes, perhaps, even witlessly 
strayed from Thee, or, worse still, wilfully left Thee! How 
many have been my blunders in Thy service, how multiplied 
my heinous sins ! So much so that I often wonder if it will 

* "Master, I will follow Thee whithersoever Thou goest** (Matt. 
viiL 19). 
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not strain Thy mercy even to breaking to put up with me. It 
is not enough that I take Thy name, not enough that I write 
myself down as disciple, not enough that I say once ' I will 
follow ; * no, I must be like Thee — ^love as Thou didst love, 
forgive as Thou didst forgive, pray as Thou didst pray, work^ 
as Thoii didst work, be submissive as Thou wert submissive, 
bear my cross as Thou didst bear Thine. Yes, all this if I 
would keep my vow, all this if I would even call myself Christian. 
Full discipleship means fiill consecration. Can I do this ? Is 
it possible, O God, for me to be like Thy Son ? Can I bear 
the faintest features of His character? Can I have the smallest 
portion of His love ? And yet He says, ' If any man would be 
My disciple, let him deny himself, take up his cross daily, and 
follow Me.* Yes, follow Me — do as I do, be as I am ! Thou 
knowest. Lord, that I want to be and do all that is like Thy- 
self, and if Thou wilt help me I will try, every day I will try. 
Pity me if I fail ; forgive me if I utterly fall. I know Thou 
wilt do Thy part. Past times tell how great is Thy love, and 
how untiring Thy forbearance. Spite all my failures, all my 
wanderings, all my sins. Thou hast never left me a moment. 
Thy love hath even dogged my footsteps where I have wan- 
dered, and never rested till it has brought me back. My high- 
est hopes in Thee have been more than realized. Not once 
hast Thou failed of all Thy gracious promises. New mercies 
have come from Thee with each returning day. New gifts 
have always met new exigencies. New needs have always 
been covered with new supplies. Even in my little life Thou 
dost show how Thou canst lift up the valley and bring down 
the mountain, straighten the things that are crooked, and 
make plain the places that are rough. How, then, can I 
doubt Thee for the year upon which I have just entered ? 
With the memory of past favours fresh in my mind, ought I 
to doubt Thee ? Shall I doubt Thee ? No, I cannot ; I will 
not. Thou wilt still give new grace for each returning day, 
new strength for each returning duty, new light for each re- 
turning perplexity, new supplies for each returning need. 

18 
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''The outlook is not altogether without its clouds. Cares 
still press. Difficulties still present themselves. Temptations 
still lurk. Sin and the old man are still within. But I know 
that in Christ Jesus there is more than sufficient grace, sufficient 
strength, sufiScient wisdom to meet all. Oh, for that grace ! 
Oh, for that strength ! Oh, for that wisdom ! Yes; I would 
have full guidance ; I still wish to go withersoever God leads. 
And though I am afraid to promise aught of myself, I will not 
fear to trust His promise. This, then, shall be my motto for 
the year : — ' Kai idov, ^ya> \Lfff v/mav cifu vcuras rd^ ^fiepas ecos t^£ 
avvTtXdas tov ai&pofj* 

"It is Thine own promise, 'Strong Son of God.' May it 
follow me like a ministering angel, speaking comfort when I 
am depressed, restraining when I am tempted, making joy 
more joyful, pain less painful, and death itself, if I have to 
meet it, but a passing sigh — transition into immortality. Yes, 
Thy presence can do all this. 

** I want during this year to work more than ever, pray more 
than ever, love more than ever, forgive more than ever, forbear 
more than ever. I have resolved, if possible, to devote my 
life to the ministry of the Church of England, and pray that 
I may be fitted for it not only by education and knowledge, 
but by consecration of purpose and devotion of energies. The 
probabilities of estates and property coming to me through 
being my father's heir, I leave in God's hands; He shall dis- 
pose as seemeth Him fit. I want, above all things, to be use- 
ful. Riches I do not care for, except that I may use them for 
God. I want no joys but those that come from a heart at 
peace with Him, and a soul in sympathy with all that is good 
and noble and true in the world. 

'" I do not ask, O Lord, that life may be 
A pleasant road ; 
I do not ask that Thou shouldst take from me 
Aught of its load. 

* ** And lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world." — 
Matt, xxvlii. 20. 
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" ' I do not ask that flowers should always spring 
Beneath my feet — 
I know too well the poison and the sting 
Of things too sweet. 

" • For one thing only, Lord, dear Lord, I plead, 
Lead me aright ; 
Though strength should falter and though hearts should bleed. 
Through peace to light.' 

** There is but one earthly good — ^beyond those I already 
have — I would ask for. God knows what that' is. One dear 
face is always with me, one lovely form always before my 
mind's eye. God bless her! My love for her — dear angel — 
grows every day. And that I might call her mine, that our 
souls might be knit together as one soul, and our lives united 
in one holy purpose, is the one supreme desire of my heart. 
Will this ever be ? God knows, I do not ; and I ought to want 
no further knowledge than this. God forgive me if I am im- 
patient, but all my earthly happiness seems wrapt up in her ; 
Gwinnie, dear Gwinnie ! 

** I only pray, then, that I may be fitted for whatever 
happens. Supply my needs, gracious Father. Fit me for 
service. Help me to do my best. Accept all my poor efforts. 
Keep me from evil, and sanctify me to the doing of all Thy 
perfect will. Amen. 

"David Easterbrook.** 
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SOWING THE WIND. 



*^ The old ancestral sense of dignity 
Exalts our excellence, if we be good, 
And even if we be vicious, that high pride 
Is not more inborn than inalienable." — Anon, 

" My youth hath acted 
Some scenes of vanity, drawn out at length 
By varied pleasures, sweetened in the mixturo. 
But tragical in issue." — Old Play, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

SOWING THE WIND, 

WE will leave our hero to his slumbers after his 
record of hopes and fears, anticipations and fore- 
bodings, and wend our way to Cherwell Hall, and see 
what is taking place there. The whole family have spent 
Christmas at home, and most of them have been making 
merry at the departure of the Old Year and the incoming 
of the New. It was a custom with Sir William Easter- 
brook to call together all under his employ on each New 
Year's Eve, and after entertaining them at an excellent 
supper of old English fare — in the shape of roast beef and 
plum pudding — ^to address to them a few words of friendly 
counsel, then bid them enjoy themselves as best they could 
for an hour, and on leaving to give to each servant a new 
sovereign. This year had not been an exception ; about 
forty servants, of both sexes and of all ages have met, and 
for once in the year — perhaps with some of them the only 
time — ^have had a sumptuous meal, and for once in the 
year been possessed of a whole sovereign (!). Sir William 
had presided at the supper-table, and Lady Easterbrook 
had sat at his right hand, and though he had, in word and 
in hospitality, been as kind as was his wont, it was noticed 
by more than one present that there was a cloud on his 
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brow, and that when he spoke he spoke as though a heavy 
weight were on his heart. When the clock in the old 
turret over the entrance gate struck eleven, he went into 
the servants' hall, and with an uplifted hand, bade them be 
still a moment : " For," said he, " it is time for those of 
you who do not sleep on the premises to go to your homes, 
and I want before you disperse to express my thanks for 
the fidelity with which you have served me during the past 
year, and to wish you all, with all your friends, a Happy 
New Year when it shall come. This will be the twentieth 
time that some of us have met here on New Year's Eve. 
God has been good to all of us, to some of us especially 
so. The past is ours — ours to reflect on, ours to encourage 
us, ours to reprove us, ours to warn us ; the future is God's- 
He coins and counts out our years to us singly ; each year 
is an unsolved problem, an untried way. May the coming 
year find us ready for anything that may happen. I may 
not meet you all again, but may * He who feeds the raven 
and caters for the sparrow * be comfort to you all." 

There was loud cheering as Sir William concluded his 
little speech, and any one could see that whatever else he 
had not, he had at least the respect and the love of his 
servants — things not to be despised by those who are as 
much dependent on their emplqySs as their employes are 
on them, — a state of affairs which must exist in every 
large establishment. 

The company have dispersed for the night. Lady 
Easterbrook has retired to her boudoir after the hour of 
midnight has struck, and she has wished her husband and 
servants a Happy New Year, and Sir William sits alone 
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in the library awaiting the coming home of his son. He, 
wise youth, had been above such a trifling event as enter- 
taining servants ! What mattered it to him whether they 
were well-fed or ill-fed, well-clothed or ill-clothed, happy 
or miserable — ^they were just so many animals whom it was 
necessary to keep, and who, when they had received their 
wages, had no further claims. And hence, instead of stay- 
ing at home and .trying to amuse them, he had preferred 

to go to P , and have an evening's carouse with com- 

• panions who had more culture of intellect than had his 
father's servants, and who were better dressed than they, 
but whose honesty of purpose and nobility of character 
were as much inferior as their culture and dress were 
superior. Thus, while Easter sat in his bed-room in the 
solemn solitude of that solemn hour in communion with 
his own heart and in converse with his God, Brook sat 
over a card-table in the smoking-room of an hotel, gam- 
bling with cards and heating his brain with brandy. The 
hour of midnight passed, and another page in the book of 
his life was filled and closed against all alteration. Yet no 
prayer for forgiveness, no remorse for wrong-doing, no 
longings after a nobler life, no holy aspirations either 
escaped his lips or occupied his thoughts. No; he sat 
gambling and smoking, drinking and swearing until the 
clock on the mantel-piece reminded him that it was half- 
past one ; then with an oath he said, ** Now, bo}'s, I must 
leave you. You stay here for the night; I have seven 
miles to ride, and there will be the devil to pay with the 
Governor if I am not home soon. Here's health to you, 
and jolly good luck for the New Year;" and as he buttoned 
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on his riding-coat and prepared himself to face the biting 
wind of so cold a night, they all commenced to sing, or 
rather to shout : 

•* For he's a jolly good fellow, 
Which nobody can deny." 

Sir William had no thought of paying the devil, but, as 
he sat ther« musing, many surmises flitted through his 
mind as to whether his son was not earning wages that 
by-and-by the devil would be only too glad to pay. 
Presently he was reminded of an account of another kind ; 
his eye fell on a bundle of bills tied together and labelled 
** Oxford Accounts." Brook had handed them to him on 

• 

the preceding day, but as he had had then neither the time 
nor the will to examine them, he had not the remotest 
idea of the nature or extent of their claims. Untying the 
string, the first that met his gaze was a wine and spirit 
merchant's bill for £^0. The second in order was a 
pastry-cook's bill for the small amount of /'35, for suppers 
in rooms, etc., etc; the third an outfitter's bill, £lo\ and 
after these came sundry bills from livery-stable keepers 
and the different tradesmen which an Oxonian feels com- 
pelled to patronize. Adding them all together. Sir William 
found that they made an aggregate of /'350. 

" The young scapegrace 1 " he exclaimed. " And all 
this for one term, and in addition to the /"loo I gave him 
when I left Oxford. No, no, my boy, this will have to be 
stopped." Here Sir William's soliloquy was interrupted 
by the sound of horse's hoofs in the stable-yard, so he put 
down the bills and prepared to meet his son. He had not 
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long to wait, for the groom had met the horse at the front 
door, and Brook was dismantling himself when Sir 
William's attention was arrested. 

"Where's Sir William?" was his first question to the 
valet who helped him to disrobe. 

" Sir William is in the library, sir ; Happy New Year to 
you, sir," 

"Oh, be hanged with you. Get me some coffee, as 
strong as you can make it. No milk, and get it imme- 
diately." 

" Please, sir, the fire is out " 

" Then please, sir, light it." 

"But, please, sir " 

" ril have no * please, sirs,' here. Get the coifee, fool, 
and get it at once, or I'll kick you out." 

All this was said, or rather bawled in such a loud voice 
that Sir William overheard it. So opening the library 
door he said — " If Mr. William wants coffee, he must come 
in at proper times. Hall, you lock the house, and go to 
bed. William you come to me, please, as soon as 
possible." 

With Sir William, in his own house, to be heard was to 
be obeyed. And in a minute he was seated on one side 
of the fire, and his son opposite to him, on the other side. 

" I wanted to wish you a Happy New Year," said he, 
as soon as they were seated ; " but I have been looking 
over those accounts of yours, and I fear I am in no mood 
to express good wishes. I further fear that I have here 
evidences that, whatever good I or any one else may wish 
you, you are determined to work your own ruin. What is 
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the meaning of this, sir? £^0 for wine! /^35 for 
suppers ! I had no such bills when I was at Oxford. You 
brought home no such bills last term, nor the term before." 

" No, sir, but that is not to say that I had not similar 
expenses." 

" How, then, did you meet them, pray } " 

" Oh, I was lucky last term, and won enough to cover 
all expenses." 

"Won enough! What do you mean, sir? Have you 
been gambling ? " 

'* I don't know what you will call it, but I sometimes 
play loo, sometimes nap, and sometimes billiards. Last 
term I was deuced lucky ; this term I have been just a^ 
unlucky ; it does happen so sometimes." 

"And so that is what your wine bill means, is it? 
William, I am ashamed of you. You are a disgrace to the 
family, a disgrace to the name. I had hoped that when 
you inherited my title the world would see a better repre- 
sentative of it than it has seen in me, but, alas ! for our 
hopes. The title, I fear, you will never inherit. Must I 
also face the fact that you will have neither title nor good 
name to carry you through the world ? " 

"I do not understand you, sir," exclaimed Brook 
looking perplexed. " I presume that after your decease 
the title will be mine as long as I live. As for my repu- 
tation, who dares say that it is not unstained ? " 

** William, have you forgotten the affair of last term, 
when, but for the intercession of your uncle, you would 
have been expelled in disgrace ? Have you forgotten poor 
Baines' daughter, whom, sir, it is my opinion, you, and 
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not the groom, were the means of ruining ? Have you yet 
to learn that a man's reputation may pass muster, and he 
himself be a villain ? I do not doubt that amongst those 
of your set you pass for a jolly good fellow. Yes, yes, you 
will do that so long as it is known that your father is a 
baronet, and that you are his heir. You may be the 
greatest villain alive, but while you can give champagne 
suppers and do the grand, you will always find plenty to 
say, * Hail fellow, well met ! * But oh, William, it is a 
small matter to be judged of such as these. Reputation is 
a small thing if a man's character be bad. Character is 
what a man is, reputation is only what others take him to 
be. I would I could think that even your reputation with 
those whose esteem is worth having was all that could be 
desired, but I fear otherwise. Dr. Dryman tells me that 
among the better class of fellows at Oriel, you are not a 
favourite, and that he is continually receiving bad reports 
of you from the different Professors. He says, too, that 
unless you improve in every way there is not the remotest 
chance of your getting your degree. 

" Then there is another matter that I have wanted for 
some time to speak to you about, but you are such a 
reckless fellow that one seldom gets an opportunity of a 
sensible word with you. Had you been worthy the name 
of a son, you would have stayed at home to-night and 
wished your mother and me a Happy New Year, even if 
you were too much of the swell to help us entertain our 
servants ; instead of that I expect you have been sowing 
some more of your wild oats. Oh, William, William, I 
tremble for you I 
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" Have you ever met that yoting Easterbrook who came 
to the Mitre when we were there?" continued Sir 
William. 

'' Yes, I have met him ; and a queer fish he is." 

" How, sir ! what do you mean ? Is he one of your own 
party ? " 

" No, thank Heaven ; he is one of those fellows who 
measure out their piety by the length of their face. I hate 
cads of that kind ; there are a few of them at Oxford — a 
lot of psalm-singing hypocrites, always trying to do the 
religious." 

" I wish you tried to do the religious a little more, 
William. But has it never occurred to you that the psalm- 
singing hypocrite, as you call him, may be a relative of 
yours ? " 

" No, sir. How can that be ? " 

** I fear that it is not only possible, but may prove too 
true for your interests. I was never so stunned in my life 
as I was on the night that I saw him at the Mitre. I was 
standing in the coffee-room door when he came in, and I 
could have sworn it had been my dead brother David, who 
died in South Africa. The features, the gait, the bearing, 
and everything were exactly like poor David's. I at once 
looked at the visitors' book, and, to my surprise, found 
the name of a Mr. David Easterbrook. I slept but little 
that night, and the little sleep I got was crowded with 
dreams of my dead brother. It was that that caused me 
to leave Oxford so hurriedly. I dared not risk meeting 
him, lest I should discover that he was my brother's son. 
Since then I have received^a letter from a Plymouth lawyer, 
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informing me that the youth is not only David's. son but 
David's heir, and that I, who am David's younger brother, 
have been usurping his son's rights all these years. He 
also informs me that the case will be brought to a legal 
hearing as soon as arrangements can be made, and that I 
must be prepared to defend my claim." 

** Good God ! " exclaimed Brook, " then I'm ruined 1 " 

" No blasphemies here, sir, if you please. You. may be 
ruined, but that does not necessarily ruin you. I cannot 
doubt that he is David's son, but I do not believe that he 
is his legal heir. My impression is that he is an illegitimate 
child. Poor David, who always did everything by fits and 
starts, and wrapt up everything in mystery, ran off with 
some vicar's daughter when he was staying at Plymouth. 
He said at the time that he had married her, but it was 
never announced in any of the papers ; no one ever knew 
either when or where they were married, and common 
opinion was that it was just a little of his wild-oat sowing. 
When he died, for her sake as well as his, we made no 
inquiry, and she put in no claims. Her friends may think 
that she was married ; the fellow himself may think it — quite 
natural that he should think well of his dead mother : but 
unless they can prove it, they may just as well think that 
he is heir to the throne. On the contrary, if the marriage 
can be proved, then he steps in and takes everything, and 
you and I are houseless and penniless." 

" Rather nice prospects for a new year, certainly ! How 
am I to pay my debts } " 

"What debts, sir? Surely you have nothing beyond 
these outrageous bills .? " 
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" Those are the only bills I have, but I have been un- 
fortunate in my play this term. One week we had some 
London fellows down ; they asked me to play, and the 
first night I won a hundred pounds from them, but the 
night following my luck changed, and I lost two hundred. 
I played again the next night, thinking to win back what 
I had lost, but still luck was against me, and I now stand 
pledged for two thousand pounds." 

"Oh, William, William! what have you done? You 
will break your poor mother's heart yet ! " exclaimed Sir 
William, in a tone of despairing anguish. "You have 
played into the hands of sharpers ; you have allowed the 
vultures to pick out your very eyes. God forgive you ; I 
cannot. Oh, that I should have lived to see this day — my 
son a gambler, my property shaking in the balance, my 
title, perhaps, just so many letters in the alphabet. Oh, 
wretched man that I am 1 Fool, leave me ! Hence, get 
thee gone, madman ! Better, a thousand times better, a 
childless old age than to have a son who is both a fool 
to himself and a rogue to his parents. Ay, ay, when I 
fondled you on my knee, I thought I saw hope gleaming 
in your bright eyes, but now I can see plainly the mark of 
the viper-sting on your brow. A sweetheart when thou 
wert young ; a breakheart now that thou oughtest to be 
the stay of my life. Get thee gone, I say, and never 
appear in my presence again until you have repented." 

Brook cowered before his father^s fiery glance, and 
slunk away like a whipped dog to seek his bed-chamber. 
But he had no sooner closed the library door than he gave 
vent to his pent-up feelings in a torrent of fearful oaths. 
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and he went to his bed, not to repent, not to pray, not to 
weep ; no, but to scheme, to plot, to devise some way out 
of the dilemma, until at last, overcome by excitement, he 
fell into the sleep of the debauchee. 

You, dear reader, from the two scenes we have painted, 
will draw your own comparisons. You have seen with 
what thoughts, what purposes, our -hero went to sleep that 
night, and you have discovered before this which pillow 
has the' brightest halo around it. You have decided 
whose lot you would prefer to take. You can imagine 
whose heart will be the quietest, whose life the noblest, 
and whose prospects the brightest for the year on which 
both have now entered. And your conclusions will be 
right. It is still true that " the path of the just shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day," and that "the end of 
the wicked shall be cut off." 

** The mills of God grind slowly, 
But they grind exceeding small." 

" He that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption, and he that soweth to the Spirit shall of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting." 
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REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. 



** Oy from this time forth 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth ! " 

Hamlet, Act iv. 4. 

''* Give me the daggers ; the sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures ; 'tis the eye of childhood 
That fears a painted devil If he do bleed, 
I'll gild the £sices of the grooms withal, 
For it must seem their guilt" Macbeth, Act il 2. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

REAPING THE WHIRLWIND, 

THE following morning Easter received a letter from 
his uncle, in which, after wishing him a Happy New 
Year, and as our friends on the other side of the Tweed 
would say, "Mony on *em," he went on to say that as 
Mr. Philpotts was a barrister, he might perhaps help him 
in the matter of determining what were his just and legal 
claims. " I enclose," said he, " all papers on the subject 
— ^including the letter which your poor mother wrote to 
me on her death-bed, and I advise you to lay them all 
before him at once, and if he does not take up the case 
himself, he will put you in the best way of proceeding, and 
perhaps recommend you to some one whom we could 
trust with the case. I have little confidence in the Ply- 
mouth lawyer, he is so slow and dull. It seems to me 
that the only thing wanting is the marriage certificate. 
You see we have evidence of the marriage from two or 
three sources, but we cannot find either a witness of the 
ceremony or any one who knew a witness. I fear there 
is not much hope of obtaining any further information, 
and I have just as little hope that the information we )iave 
is sufficient to establish your claim. Still, Mr. Philpotts 
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will know, and I shall be strongly inclined to accept his 
opinion, whichever side he may take." 

Accordingly after breakfast, Easter said to Philpotts, 
"I wonder if your father would mind my asking his 
opinion on a little matter relating to family affairs ? " 

" Certainly not, my dear fellow. , He will be only too 
delighted, I'm sure. You have quite established yourself 
in his good graces. I won't make you proud by telling 
you what he says about you; come into the library." 
There they^ found the barrister busily engaged with his 
letters; as he was not going to town that day, one of 
his clerks had brought down his letters, and was waiting to 
see if any of them required immediate attention. Easter 
apologized for intruding, but his friend said, '' Sit down, 
my dear fellow, sit down, no intrusion whatever, I shall 
have done in a moment." 

Easter had not long to wait, and as soon as the clerk 
had been dismissed, he stated his case and handed his 
legal friend all the papers that his imcle had sent. The 
barrister listened attentively, and examined every docu- 
ment most minutely, and Easter noticed that when he 

.was reading his mother's letter, the big tears rolled 
down his cheek and fell on the table over which he was 
leaning. The tears were evidently unconsciously shed, 
for when he had finished the letter his face lit up with 

'evident pleasure as he said, '' My dear fellow, I wish I 
was as sure of the estates as you are. I grant that there 
are some difficulties arising out of the want of the certi- 
ficate; but do you not see that the fact that both your 
mother and you have been receiving a pension from the 
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Admiralty, proves that the authorities there had some 
satisfactory evidence of the marriage — enough, at least, 
to convince them that your mother was your father's 
widow, and that you are their legitimate son ? I wonder 
that this Plymouth lawyer had not thought of this ; but 
country lawyers are such bunglers as a rule — nothing 
rational ever dawns upon them until they have wasted 
a year or two in fruitless inquiries and endless expenses. 
I shouM not be surprised if the certificate of marriage 
lies at this moment at the Admiralty Office. I am not 
sure that they would want to keep the certificate, but of 
course they would see it before giving a pension. They 
are far too keen at Whitehall to hand over money to any 
one who chooses to put in a claim. Depend upon it, they 
had evidence of the safest kind that matters were all right. 
I do not want to take the matter out of the hands of your 
lawyer, but if you and your uncle are agreeable, I shall 
be glad to do all I can for you free of charges." 

" Thanks, a thousand thanks," said Easter ; " then you 
really think there is some hope of my getting it ? " 

"Think? why, my dear fellow, it is as safe as the 
church. We must not be in too great a hurry about it, 
but if matters go as I anticipate, next year by this time 
you will be Sir David Easterbrook." 

There the matter ended for the time, and as there were 
several preliminary steps to be taken — correspondence 
with the lawyer, with the vicar, with the Admiralty — 
before the matter could be brought to a legal hearing, 
and as barristers are not, any more than lawyers, very 
expeditious, nothing definite was arrived at before another 
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event occurred which had not been anticipated, and which 
promised to explode all prospects as so many air-bubbles, 
and to shut up human reckonings as uncertain things. 

The vacation had passed, and as far as Easter was 
concerned, had passed pleasantly — ^passed in much that 
was profitable, much more that was interesting, and, 
most of all, in complete satisfaction. He had seen 
London with all its many aspects of life ; its back slums 
and its gay palaces ; its theatres of amusement and its 
hospitals of pain; its gay society and its want and 
squalor; he had won the affection of his host and hostess, 
and had grown more into union and sjonpathy with his 
friend Philpotts. 

He has now returned to Oxford, and having emerged 
from freshman to undergraduate, is again in full work, 
and going the usual rounds of an Oxonian's life. 

Before, however, we can follow him further it will be 
necessary for us to have some idea of Brook's movements 
since the first night of the New Year. On awaking next 
morning his first thought was of his changed prospects. 
He had closed the year in full assurance that whatever 
course he might take in life, he was sure of an income 
of twenty thousand a year, and a title that would give 
him rank among the best society; and though but ten 
hours of the new year have passed, yet what a change 
of prospect have they brought ! Instead of a certain 
income, a grim probability faces him that he must either 
earn his livelihood or starve, either make a name and a 
fortune for himself by plodding industry, or be scouted 
by old companions and the clique of his class as a penni- 
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less man. Alas ! that it should be so, but with many 
who in the world rank as "good society" a man had 
better be a consummate villain than be penniless — had 
better be meaner than the devil than earn his bread by 
the skill of his brain or the sweat of his brow. In many 
other matters Brook was an idiot, but he was wise enough 
to know this ; and so as he lay tossing on his bed and 
looking out on the splendid stretch of park, where a 
herd of deer found shelter under the overhanging boughs 
of its avenues of trees, he said to himself, " This will 
never do. Something must be done. The young bastard 
will have to be got rid of somehow. I wonder if a few 
thousands would send him across the water to end his 
days with Jonathan ? Poor devil, brought up on charity, 
I should think he would jump at the chance I It is he, 
ril warrant, who has been telling Dr}Tnan about me ; 

the d d spy, TU cook his joint for him. He shall 

not stand between William and his prospects. If I 
cannot have the place, he shall not. Now, William, face 
the difficulty, and act accordingly. Hell to the rescue, 
stop at nothing." 

We see him next at Oxford. He, too, has returned. 
The work of the Lent Term has now commenced in 
earnest — ^that is with those who are in earnest, and the 
return of the students has brought with it the usual variety 
of sycophants, parasites, sharpers, villains, harlots — the 
usual attendants of wealth when accompanied by youthful 
inexperience. Oxford, next to London, offers more than 
any other place facilities for the plying of those trades — 
for trades they are. Their tricks are all learnt, and the 
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knowledge necessary for a successful business in them has 
been bought by painful experiences, devoted energies, and 
determined efforts. To be a successful villain requires as 
long an apprenticeship as to be a successful barrister, and 
the bounty paid for the learning is as much greater as the 
value of the soul and all that makes humanity in man what it 
is, is greater than the coins minted by man. Every sharper 
— who not only plays with loaded dice and false cards, but 
who is master of every hellish trick capable of ensnaring 
the unwary, — bloated, scarred, with every feature that 
distinguishes man from the brute, marred and defaced, 
was once an innocent babe, with more angel on his baby- 
face and in his baby-heart than aught else. He has paid 
his premium and learnt his trade. Every painted harlot, 
whose studied airs and gay plumes are used as so many 
baits to attract to sin for the sake of what that sin will 
bring, was once as pure as the snow freshly fallen, and as 
innocent as the little ones of whom our Lord said, " Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven." She has paid her 
premium and learnt her trade. Woe to the traffickers ! 

By the second week of the term the usual number of all 
these traders in the wares of hell had found their way into 
the City of Colleges — so many leprous spots on the fair 
face of that fair city. As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be : ** Where the carcase is, there will the 
eagles be gathered together." It may be true that the 
demand creates the supply,' but the converse is equally 
true, that the supply creates the demand. There are a 
million records of sin in the Book of Life that would 
never have had an entry had they not been prompted by 
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incentives from without. Heaven pity the tempter! 
Better, a thousand times better, be the weak one who has 
fallen than the strong one who has tempted. If torment 
has degrees, then that hell will be the hottest for those 
who, for their own wicked, sensual, devilish purposes, 
have made prey of the weak and the unwary. 

The beginning of evil in Brook might be traced, if one 
had taste for such distasteful work, to his first acquaintance 
with this class. Previous to his going to Oxford he had 
been careless, reckless, foolish, yet free and innocent of 
the grosser vices. That innocence, however, was not the 
innocence of the true heart who hates sin because it is sin, 
but of the undisciplined who has not yet been called upon 
to choose. His heart was like the prepared field, free 
from weeds because the seed had not yet been sown. As 
soon as the enemy came and sowed his tares, they found 
abundant room in which to take root and flourish. 
Blessed the man whose heart is so full of the growing seed 
of the kingdom that the devil finds no place wherein to 
deposit his seeds of hell. 

By degrees he had become so enamoured of the be- 
witching snares of vice, that not only was his study 
sacrificed to it, but principle, courage, honesty, truth, were 
all laid on the same altar. He had given himself up to 
sin, and was determined to carry it to, what to him seemed, 
a successful issue. Let us see how he managed. 

It is ten o'clock at night, arid he is now closeted in the 
private room of a low public-house with one of the 
sharpers with whom he had played before Christmas, and 
to whom he was pledged for a thousand pounds. The 
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gambler was a man of about forty, with a face hardened 
by sin, and a heart as callous to all noble feeling as the 
nether millstone. "I must have my money," said he, 
" and cannot wait ; I am hard pressed. You promised I 
should have it this term." 

" But what will you say," said Brook, " if I tell you that 
I cannot pay it ? " 

" Say ? Why, that you can go to hell." 

** Perhaps we shall both get there soon enough ; but 
would you not rather I pay you first ? " 

" Yes. How ? What do you mean ? " 

" I mean this, that when I promised you, I thought any 
reasonable amount of money was within my reach. Since 
then a claimant has appeared on the scene who says that 
all we have is his." Here Brook related who the claimant 
was, and on what grounds he made his claims. The 
gambler was far too much a man of the world not to see 
that his chances of getting the money were very shaky. 
Brook, too, saw the impression he had made, and so 
followed it up thus : 

" You say you want money. Gret rid of my enemy, and 
that very day I will place a cheque for /"i 0,000 in your 
hand." 

How ? What do you mean ? " 

" Mean — ^that if you bring me evidence that a certain 
individual is disposed of, in any way that you yourself may 
determine, the amount I have named shall be yours, on 
my word of honour." 

"Do your bloody deeds yourself. I respect my neck 
too much to risk it on j^our honour." 
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** Then you refuse my offer ? " 

" Decidedly ; and tell you this, my boy, that unless the 
money is forthcoming in a week, you will have the pleasure 
of feeling a bit of cold steel in your liver, or a bullet in 
your brain, whichever you would prefer. Take warning. 
Good night." And Brook was left to ponder what he 
should do. Swallowing a glass of brandy, he said, '' Must 
I do it myself ? I would put the contents of this (pro- 
ducing a six-chamber revolver from his pocket) through 
my brain, only that it would still leave him free to make 
his claim, and perhaps to get it. I know what I'll do. A 
steady hand, William ; " and, after pouring another glass 
of spirits down to keep his spirits up, he went forth into 
the darkness alone. What he intended to do we do not 
know; we only know what he did. Instead of going 
towards Oriel when he quitted his low haunt, he wandered 
off at a sauntering pace in the direction of Headington 
Hill. Whether he took that road from design, or whether 
he knew that the man whom he hated, but without a cause, 
had previously gone in the same direction, we cannot tell 
We know that as he walked on, his face grew dark, and his 
whole frame became convulsed with excitement. 

Easter, on the other hand, had been spending the 
evening at The Chestnuts with his friends the Grylls's, and 
was just closing the front gate, which opened on to the 
main road, when Brook came up. It was dark, but he 
saw at a glance who it was, so he said, " Good evening, 
Brook ; out for a stroll ? " Brook made no answer, and so 
thinking he wished to avoid him, Easter passed on. He 
had not gone many steps, however, before he felt his 
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collar grasped from behind with a most determined grip. 
Not knowing who or what it was he gave a desperate 
wrench, and succeeded in freeing himself. Instead of 
rushing away from his enemy, he turned round to see who 
he was, and was as surprised to see Brook as he was at 
feeling the grip. " Brook," he said, after he had looked 
into his eyes in amazement, *' is this you ? Are you mad, 
or drunk ? " 

" Neither, fool," replied Brook. " I am here to avenge 
my honour which you have impeached, and to rid my 
father of his worst enemy. I did not want to stain my 
hands with your blood, but what must be, must be. 
Bastard, there, take that ! " So saying he discharged the 
revolver, supposedly into the breast of his opponent. Easter 
gave one loud shriek and fell to the ground. Brook, turn- 
ing the revolver towards himself, fired again, and in less 
time than it takes to record the event, the two bodies were 
stretched apparently lifeless on the ground. It was a 
bitterly cold night, and hence but few people were stirring. 
No one saw the hand of the assassin uplifted, no one 
heard the shot of the suicide, and, but for one of those 
fortunate occurrences which are often God-directed, but 
which we too often attribute to chance, both bodies might 
have lain there under that glistening frosty sky, and have 
been frozen stiff before the morning. 

On leaving Hall after dinner, Easter had told Phil- 
potts that he intended spending the evening with the 
Colonel. Brook, in all probability, had heard this, and 
had rightly calculated the hour he would be coming home. 
Philpotts had devoted his evening, in the absence of his 
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friend, to reading; and at half-past ten, tired with his 
studies, he looked into Easter's rooms, and finding that he 
was still out, he determined to walk in the direction of 
The Chestnuts in the hope of meeting him. When within 
a few yards of the house he thought he heard a low moan ; 
'he stopped and listened, but as no other sound broke the 
silence of the frosty night, he passed on. He had not 
gone much farther, though, before he almost stumbled 
oVer an object that lay across the path. He saw at once 
that it was a human body, but little dreamed that it was 
the body of his friend. Supposing it to be some inebriate, 
he stooped to raise him, and as he did so put his hand in 
a pool of blood. " This looks nasty," he said. " Blood ! 
and so much of it." 

The night was still, though cold. He struck a match, 
and its feeble glimmer revealed to him the face of his 
friend — pale, ghastly, cold, lying in the blood that had 
flown from the wound. 

"Easter! Easter! Oh, Heaven, here is murder! 
Help ! help I help ! " he exclaimed. 

But no help came. So, pulling off his overcoat, he 
wrapped it around the body of his friend ; then he took 
off his coat and vest, and, folding them together, made a 
pillow for his head. There he left him while he rushed 
off for help. The nearest house was The Chestnuts, and 
he soon succeeded in securing the Colonel's aid, though 
he, too, was frightened beyond measure. 

" Poor fellow," he said, " what villain's hand has done 
this ? But we must take him in ; he still breathes, and, 
for poor Helen's sake, I will give him shelter while he 
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lives. But what is this other thing here ? Merciful 
Heaven I it is another body." 

And the glimmering of a lantern revealed the body of 
Brook. He, too, was lying in his blood, but with his face 
turned downwards. 

Before Easter could be got into the house a policeman 
appeared on the scene, and, at his suggestion, Brook was 
removed to the nearest hotel. Medical aid was summoned 
to both, for in neither was life extinct. Both lay in an un- 
conscious state — ^Easter in a bed-room that overlooked the 
lawn at The Chestnuts, Brook in a bed-chamber at the 
very house where he had met the gambler but a short time 
before. The doctor who was called said it was impossible 
to say how long either might live, but that either might 
pass away at any moment. We know, however, which is 
best prepared for that awful change in which the freed 
soul wings its flight into the presence of its Maker and its 
Judge. 

Across the brow — pale, but peaceful — of the sufferer at 
The Chestnuts we read the words he had so aptly chosen 
for his New Year's motto, " Lo, I am with you alway." But 
across the brow of the suicide we can trace in characters, 
plain and unmistakable, the sentence, " Be sure your sin 
will find you out." 

Yes, friend, it is one of God's inviolable laws that it 
should be so. Punishment is the genuine child of trans- 
gression,— the fruit of wrong-doing. It may be long in 
coming, but come it will. May be after long years have 
effaced the sin from the memory ; may be after you have 
thought that the darkness has covered it, or that the earth 
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has closed over it and buried it in a nameless grave, even 
then it will find you out ; may be in judgment, as it found 
out Judas with the knotted rope of the suicide around his 
neck — which may God forbid ; or may be in mercy, as it 
found out Peter when it sent him out into the night to 
weep himself back to a life of devotion — which may God 
grant. 

" How far may man go on in sin ? 
How long will God forbear? 
Where does hope end ? And where begin 
The confines of despair ? 

" An answer from the skies is sent ; 
* Ye that from God depart. 
While it is called to-day, repent. 
And harden not your heart.' " 
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THE FINAL PASS. 



" Be near me when my light is low, 

When the blood creeps, and the nerves prick 
And tingle, and the heart is sick 
And all the wheels of being slow. 

" Be near me when the sensuous frame 

Is racked with pangs that conquer trust ; 
And Time, a maniac scattering dust. 
And Life, a Fury slinging flame." 

— In Memoriam, 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE FINAL PASS. 

NEXT morning the news of the tragedy spread like 
wildfire, and the whole city was astir with ex- 
citement. Philpotts had watched with his friend the 
whole night, refusing to leave him even for a moment ; the 
Colonel, too, had been about all night, now sleeping for an 
hour on the couch in the bed-room, and now keeping watch 
with Philpotts. Emmie had not heard the nature of the 
accident; fearing lest she might be seriously frightened, 
the Colonel had simply told her that Easter was not well, 
and had come back to stay for the night. 

Two or three times during the night Easter gave signs 
of returning consciousness. Once he flung out his arm 
and said, ** Brook, you surely are not such a coward as to 
strike a man when he cannot defend himself ! " A little 
later a bright smile lit up his face as he said in a low voice, 
" Play that again, please. Weber's Last Waltz was my 
mother's favourite piece — and I fancy I hear her playing 
it now — dear mother ! " Another time he said, " The river 
is cold to-night, Gwinnie. Have jou a rug ? But the tide 
runs fast, and we shall soon get up." 

As the grey dawn was craping through the latticed 
window into the room where he slept, and the hungry 
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sparrows on the eaves of the roof began to chirp for the 
morning meal which Emmie was accustomed to give them, 
Easter opened his eyes, and seeing his friend and the 
Colonel bending over the foot of the bed, and a doctor 
seated by the bright fire, he started up as in alarm, and 
said, " What is it, Philpotts ? What is it ? Where am I ? " 
And then, as if a faint remembrance of the preceding 
night dawned upon him, he said, '' Where is Brook ? Poor 
Brook I " 

The doctor, who before had been unwilling to awake him 
from his sleep, took this opportunity of examining the 
wound, and was surprised to find that the bullet had passed 
right through the body, leaving a hole that looked more as 
if it had been caused by an iron rod than by a pistol-shot; 
and as nothing was visible beyond the two wounds, he 
said it was impossible to say what was the extent of the 
injuries. He also said that nothing could be done for the 
sufferer until sufficient time had elapsed to show whether 
the internal organs had been injured ; but he expressed a 
hope that as the bullet had passed so near the right side, 
hemorrhage was the most dangerous feature of the case. 
And though loss of blood had already rendered him as 
weak as he could well be, yet the doctor intimated that if 
nothing worse ensued he might easily recover. But he 
would hold out no certain hope. 

When the news reached Dr. Dryman, he was alarmed 
beyond measure ; and after calling at The Chestnuts and the 
house where Brook was lodged, he immediately telegraphed 
to Sir William Easterbrook and to Easter's uncle. To the 
former he said: ''Your son lies in a critical condition. 
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Come immediately." To the latter: "Your nephew has 
had a serious accident. Come as soon as possible." 

It was a strange coincidence, but the wound of each was 
as nearly like the wound of the other as it could possibly 
be. And, looking at them, one would rather have thought 
that both had been run through with a hot iron while 
standing together, than have been shot with two separate 
shots of a revolver. The two doctors who had been sum- 
moned examined both cases very minutely, and said that, 
to all appearances, the effect was the same in each, and 
that, humanly speaking, the one was as likely to recover as 
the other. 

Brook, too, had passed the night in a state of uncon- 
sciousness, but he did not seem to be so much exhausted 
as Easter. It was late when he was taken to the public- 
house — ^too late to summon any of his friends, even had it 
been known who they were; so he was left to the care 
of the publican. Towards morning he fell into a state 
of delirium. Now he muttered and exclaimed as though 
demons were in pursuit of him, and now spoke as though 
he were trying to bribe the porter at the College gates to 
let him in, though he knew he was too late. Once he 
exclaimed, in a tone of awful anguish : " Let me go ! Let 
me go ! Unbar thegate, I cannot bear this company of 
the damned. Quick ! quick ! my feet are slipping, and 
oh ! hell is bottomless." 

When he awoke in the morning, the doctor was standing 
by his bed, but he was either too weak or too delirious to 
recognize who it was. He shrunk away from him as 
though he had been an executioner, and cried, as he 
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buried his head beneath the bed-clothes, ''Oh I don't, 
don*t I I cannot die yet, I must have another throw. My 
luck may change. Leave me, leave me I" and then he x 

swooned off in a ghastly faintness. 

Speculation was rife through the city as to how the 
wounds had been inflicted, and for what purpose. But 
as no one saw the deed, no one could tell whether it had 
been a murderous assault committed for the sake of 
robbery, or whether it had been an act of revenge on the 
one side or the other. The finding of the revolver near to 
the bodies favoured the latter opinion, and as no money or 
valuables had been taken from the pockets of either, but 
few supposed that the shots had been fired with a view to 
robbery. The College was quite in an uproar, and the 
city not much less so, the whole day. Towards evening, 
however, Easter had so far recovered his strength as to 
relate, in the presence of the Superintendent of Police, 
what had happened. His statement was soon retailed 
from house to house, and from College to College, and 
as it spread, surprise gave way to indignation. Easter was 
a general favourite at Oriel, and his gallant rescue of 
Miss Giylls but a short time before had made his name 
quite popular in the city. But as no one knew what 
Brook's motive could have been in committing so foul a 
deed, public sympathy was certainly not so keen as it 
would have been had the facts of the case been known. 

The last train from Didcot brought both Sir William 
Easterbrook and the Vicar to Oxford, and they were not 
long in discovering what had happened. Sir William 
— quiet as he usually was — raved like a maniac when 
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Dr. Dryman told him. He guessed in a moment the cause 
of the murderous deed. But as he stood at the bedside of 
his son, and saw fiim writhing in his state of delirium, as 
unfit to die as he had been unfit to live, he turned pale and 
sank into a chair as he exclaimed : '* God be merciful to 
his poor soul." 

The vicar knelt by Easter's bed, and taking his trem- 
bling hand, wept as he had never wept for years. Easter, 
by this time, though weak, was perfectly conscious of all 
that was going on, and the sight of his uncle's emotion 
touched him. He had always been considerate and kind, 
but Easter had never seen a tear on his cheek since the 
day that he read the solemn service over the remains of 
his departed niece. After watching him for a moment, 
Easter said, but not much above a whisper : ** Oh, uncle, 
I know it is your love for me that touches you, but don't 
weep for me. If you sorrow, let it be for the man who 
was wicked enough to try to take my life — God forgive 
him! This may be my death-bed. He may have suc- 
ceeded in his murderous intent ; Heaven knows, I do not. 
But I'm not afraid, uncle. No, I'm not afraid. One only 
presence can sustain, and that presence is near now. I am 
not deceiving myself when I say, * Thou art with me.' It 
is hard to give up life just as life is beginning to reveal 
its most blessed realities ; it is hard to close one's eyes just 
as the morning begins to be bright; but I know that 
heaven has still more blessed realities than earth, and that 
the morning there is yet brighter than this can ever be. 
There is a strong arm underneath me, uncle. I felt a few 
hours ago as if I were really being borne up, and right 
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before me there was an open gate, and inside I saw a 
glorious heaven ; and I remember sajring : — 

" < Oh ! this is not to die ! 

Is it not rather unto life expanding 7 

Breaking the trial state to live indeed. 

Safe from the tempest, in the haven landing, 

From storms, from toils, from rocking billows freed ? ' *' 

This little effort exhausted him, and as he uttered the 
last words, which were scarcely audible, he sank into a kind 
of sleepy faintness. The vicar thought for a moment that 
he had passed away, but he soon saw that it was only 
weakness that had overcome him, and so turning; to Phil> 
potts, who was still in the room, he said, '* Poor fellow, 
I fear it will go hard with him." 

"Ah, sir, replied Philpotts, "I would give worlds to 
change places with him. A life like that need fear no 
death. If death ends all, and our little life be ' rounded 
with a sleep,' then we can safely say, 

" * After life's fitful fever he sleeps well j ' 

but if it be, what your Bible says, the beginning of immor- 
tality, then blessed is every man who is so fit for transition 
as he. If the teachings of the New Testament are true, 
then Longfellow is right when he says : 

" * There is no death ! What seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life eljrsian, 
Whose portal we call death.' 

" I do not say that either is right, but I want to think so. 
When he came to Oxford I was a sceptic, or, perhaps I 
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ought to say, a doubter, but what I have seen in his life 
has made me long intensely for the truth, and I am long- 
ing still. I have read until I am tired of reading, and 
leasoned until my brain has almost run wild ; but there is 
more in his life that satisfies me than in all the books I have 
ever read. That religion must be a reality that can make 
a man what he is. Never a word of complaint has escaped 
his lips the whole day. Passages of Scripture, quotations 
from the poets, prayers for the forgiveness of his assassin, 
are all that I have heard — ^apart from the statement he 
made to the police. And I said as I sat and watched him. 
There must be an indwelling God within the soul, or this 
were not possible. What earthly presence could have kept 
him calm like this ? Where could he have learnt such 

submission, except ?" Here he was stopped by 

Easter saying, " The cross ! The cross ! " 

"What is it, dear fellow.? Do you want to see the 
cross ? " asked Philpotts. 

** No," was the faint reply ; " but I want you to see it. 
Oh I Philpotts, if I die, carry that cross in your heart, 
and love the Christ who suffered there. The cross is my 
only hope, and to know the fulness of Christ's love will 
be heaven." 

At the vicar's suggestion they ceased their conversation, 
and allowed Easter to rest in quietness. The Colonel 
prevailed upon the vicar to stay at The Chestnuts all night. 
" Besides being old friends," said he, ** it will keep you 
within reach should an3rthing happen ; " and as the vicar 
was tired with his long journey, he soon went to bed. 

Philpotts, spite all entreaties to take some rest, still 
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persisted in staying with his friend, and the Colonel, who 
was in a chatty mood, was just as unwilling to leave 
him. 

Easter had been apparently sleeping soundly for about 
two hours when the Colonel and I^ilpotts sat down one 
on each side of the fire and began to converse ; and, as the 
bed-room was large and they spoke in a very low tone, they 
supposed that they could not be beard by the sufferer even 
if he were to wake. But presently they were surprised to 
hear him say, with quite a cheerful voice : '^ Colonel, tell 
him the story of your conversion, it will help him.'* 

"No, no," replied the Colonel, "it will keep you 
awake, and you are far better asleep." 

" Oh, do please ! " said Easter in a pleading tone, " I'm 
not sleepy, and I want so much to hear it again." 

So the Colonel began, and passing over the story of his 
early life, his hasty marriage, and his unhappy married life, 
he simply stated that for years he had given himself up to 
all kinds of sin, and as the result had carried in his bosom 
a hell as hot as any hell could be. Said he, " I know full 
well what Byron meant when he wrote : — 

*' ' The mind that broods o'er guilty woes. 

Is like the scorpion girt by fire, 
In circling nature as it glows 

The flames around their captive close. 
Till inly scorched by thousand throes, 

And maddenii^ in her ire. 

So writhes the mind remorse hath riven, 
Unfit for earth, undoomed for Heaven ; 

Darkness above, despair beneath. 
Around it flame, within it death.' " 
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Then came tne stoiy of nis Indian campaign, of the 
news of his wife's death, and of the impression produced 
on his mind. But it was when he related how Divine love 
met him, and how his soul had been caught up as in a 
wondrous vision, that he grew earnest, and almost pas- 
sionate in his tone. As he described what he saw, Philpotts 
listened and gazed as though he were looking at some 
distant panorama that was passing slowly before his eyes. 
The rapt attention of his auditor gave the Colonel an 
interest in his theme which made him almost eloquent. 
He described the bloody sweat of Gethsemane, and the 
whole line of sacrificial suffering from the cruel mocking 
at the judgment-seat, to life's last gasp at Calvary, with 
the same pathos that he had related it to Easter; he spoke 
of the thorny crown resting upon the bleeding temples ; of 
the deep and indescribable agony that looked out of those 
dying eyes ; of the head marred with wounds that would 
not cease to bleed, trickling faint and slow over that 
noblest brow and dearest ; of the quivering flesh, and the 
rankling agony of the pierced hands and feet; "And 
then," said he, "just as I thought He was about to give 
the last gasp. He turned His dying eyes on me, and with a 
look of love that I can never describe, said, * All this for 
thee I How much for Me ? ' The words entered like iron 
into my soul, and there and then I gave my heart to that 
dying Saviour, and there and then a bright winged peace 
came down and made the place of her feet for ever glorious. 
I have had many trials since that time, but I have never 
lost my hold on that Christ, I have never forgotten the 
vision of that cross ; I turn to it in moments of loneliness, 
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and when I am most depressed I can always say, ' I know 
whom I have believed.' " 

Here the Colonel stopped, but Philpotts still leant 
forward, as though listening intently, and still gazed as 
though watching some tragic scene at a distance. This 
he continued to do for some minutes, apparently not 
noticing the fact that the Colonel had ceased to speak. 
Presently, without saying a word, he rose from his seat, 
walked to Easter's bedside, and, finding that he was still 
awake, he took his hand, and kneeling down, said, in a 
hesitating and subdued tone, '' O Lord Jesu Christ, hitherto 
I have not loved Thee, because I have not known Thee. 
To-night I have seen Thee ; Thou art a living person. I 
have seen Thy cross ; Thou art a loving Saviour. Help 
me, and I'll be Thy servant. Be to me a bright light ; I 
cannot walk in the dark. My heart longs for Thy peace.. 
I am restless, and cannot be at rest until I know the truth. 
If Thou art the truth, come to me and I will love Thee 
for evermore. Amen." 

There were long pauses between each sentence, and the 
" Amen " was followed by a loud, convulsive sob, which 
showed how intensely he felt all that he had been saying. 
Easter, on the other hand, was overjoyed. " Thank God ! '* 
he said; "I feel now like Simeon — ready to depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen His salvation." 

We pass now to another bed-room — ^the room where 
Brook lies. There we find Sir William Easterbrook, Dr. 
Dryman, and the doctor standing around his bed, as though 
anxiously awaiting €ome crisis. The clocks in the many 
city towers have just struck three, and the whole city is 
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quiet with the quietness of sleep. Sir William and Dr. 
Dryman bad not left the room since Sir William's arrival, 
and the doctor, who had been hastily summoned at twelve 
o'clock, had thought it advisable to stay, as symptoms 
began to present themselves which seemed to forebode 
danger, if not death. The striking of a clock in a tower 
close to the house in which Brook was lying aroused him, 
and for the first time since the fatal shot was fired he 
awoke, apparently in full consciousness. He saw at a 
glance who was in the room, and, turning to Sir William, 
he said, "Father, I did the deed. This hand fired the 
shot. I was driven to it. Debt and revenge urged me on. 
And now I'm dying ! Father, where is mother ? " 

"No, my son, you are not dying," said Sir William. 
" Your mother is at home." 

" Oh, why did she not come ? I'm dying, I know I'm 
dying, and I cannot die until my mother has kissed me. 
All night I have felt as if every demon in hell were 
pursuing me. Once I was driven to the banks of a river 
that was full of blood, and as I was close pressed I plunged 
into it, and, oh, the choking was awful ! Even now I feel 
as if the ground were slipping out from beneath my feet, 
and I'm falling, falling, falling! Where am I falling, 
father ? — ^tell me, where ? " 

Sir William could not speak for emotion; his throat 
seemed closed, and he/elt as if he would choke every time 
he tried to utter a word. Dr. Dryman saw what was the 
matter, so he took Brook's hand, damp with the dampness 
of death, and said, " Look to God, William ; He is very 
merciful. He'll cast out none that come to Him in His 
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Son's name. Though jou are late in knocking, God will 
let you in, if you are repentant. Are you, William 1 " 

" It is too late, too late,'' exclaimed Brook ; " I have 
served the devil, and I must take the wages. For months 
I have tried to believe that there is no God, while all the 
time my conscience told me there was. I have driven all 
good feelings out of my heart. Before I came to Oxford 
I might have done right ; it would have been easy then, 
but it is too late now. Ask my mother to forgive me. I 
must go to my Judge. Tell my fellow-students that the 
death of the wicked is awful. Tell them that my first step 
on the road to ruin was when I first gambled. Tell them 
that sin is bad enough in life, but that it is hell itself in 
death. Tell them that we make our own hell, and must 
endure what we make. Heaven protect me. Hell is after 
me again I See, they come ! they come ! Drive them 
backl I cannot, I will not go. I cannot bear hell.'* 
During this fit of delirium, which followed his few moments 
of consciousness, he raised himself in bed, and struggled, 
as with a visible enemy, and then sunk back as though 
defeated. A few minutes after he gave a loud shriek, and 
screamed as with his last effort, " They've got me." The 
doctor — fearing something had happened — rushed to his 
side, but to no avail ; internal bleeding had commenced, 
and nothing could stop it. For about five minutes he 
breathed and gasped, and flung out his arms, muttering, 
'* Too late ! too late I the gate is closed, and I can't get 
in," and then passed away. Whither we cannot follow. 
Where God draws the veil let man be silent. We can go 
to the furthest verge of life, and in the cries of despair, 
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the moans of anguish, the writhings of remorse, see that 
not only is the way of the transgressor hard, but that his 
last moments are dark with the darkness of perdition, and 
awful with forebodings of coming. woe, but beyond that 
we know nothing. As he passes the "bourne from whence 
no traveller returns," we must leave him with his Maker 
and his Judge, assured that the Judge of all the earth shall 
do right. 

A profound silence filled the chamber as soon as the 
soul had left its earthly house. Each of the onlookers was 
too much impressed either to move or to speak for some 
minutes. Sir William looked as if he could not realize 
what had taken place; his eyes stared as though they 
would burst through their sockets, and his limbs shook as 
though he had been seized of paralysis. Dr. Diyman first 
broke the silence by saying, " In the midst of life we arc 
in death : of whom may we seek for succour but of Thee, 
O Lord, who for our sins art justly displeased ? " And 
without a further word from any one they went out and 
left the body to be prepared for burial. 
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fVIfAT A LOOK DID^ 



Horn, If my heart's dear love — 

Jul, Well, do not swear : although I joy in thee, 
I have no joy of this contract to-night, 
It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden ; 
Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say — It lightens. Sweet, good-night ! 
This bud of love, by sununer's ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 
Good-night, good-night ! as sweet repose and rest 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breast ! — 

Shakespeare : Romeo and Juliet^ Act iL 2. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

WHA T A LOOK DID, 

AND so it came to pass that while Brook was closing 
his eyes in his last sleep, and moving out into the 
grim darkness of eternity and the " awful shades of the 
great to be," a bright light was dawning upon the watchers 
at The Chestnuts. 

Easter appeared brighter and stronger than he had done 
since the murderous shot was fired, but brighter than the 
light of hope which lit up his face was the light that shone 
in the heart of Philpotts. For though he made no 
outward demonstrations of joy, gave no ecstatic expressions 
to his happiness, yet his face beamed with delight, and it 
was easy to see that a pure peace possessed his heart. 
It must not be supposed, however, that this change was 
the work of a moment, or that the Colonel* s story had 
made the sceptic a believer and the doubter a disciple. 
No ; since the night that he had walked out to Abingdon 
with Easter there had been in his soul an intense longing 
for the truth. The calmness with which Easter met what 
to him had been insurmountable difficulties impressed 
him; the discussion on Blackheath knocked out every 
prop on which his creed of unbelief rested, and he began 
to see that what Easter said was true, viz., that unbelief 
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created more difficulties than the most slavish faith. But 
it was Easter's assurance of a conscious communion with 
a personal Deity and his implicit faith in Grod's fatherly 
presence in all life's chances and changes that most 
impressed him. Everything that Easter did seemed to 
Philpotts to be wrapt around as with a Divine atmosphere, 
and he lived and moved in that atmosphere as one who 
breathed freely. It was no phantom that allured his faith, 
no fiction that held his trust, no siren song that charmed 
and captivated his soul, no air-bubble of a creed blown up 
by human lips on which he built the whole structure of 
his life ; no, but a firm, constant hold on a real Person, 
and a living, abiding communion with One who could 
respond to the heart's faintest whisper, and answer back 
the soul's weakest cry. All this was unanswerable to 
Philpotts; he could pick to pieces, criticise, and find 
many flaws in the formulated faiths of men, but here was a 
man who had seen God — ^who saw Him always before his 
face, who had a conscious hold on the Deity, and who 
felt the pulsations of His love, and all this as really as if 
God were a visible, material being. This he could not 
gainsay. 

Then, too, as he had said to the vicar, Easter's 
submission, his patience, his unrepining trust in his hour 
of weakness, showed him how intensely real was his faith, 
and how gloriously real is the Divine indwelling in the 
Soul. 

It was the Colonel's story that gave him the key to the 
whole thing. Easter had spoken of the cross, of the 
Incarnate Love that suffered there, of God in Christ — ^and 
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specially ill Christ's cross, reconciling the world unto 
Himself, of the love of Christ constraining men ; but in 
the Colonel he saw a living representation of the power of 
Divine love, of the sanctifying influence of the cross^ 
and of the conquering might of redeeming grace. Easter's 
experience showed him what a life of communion with 
God is, and what its effects \ the Colonel's showed him 
how real arid living must be the influence that Could stop 
a man in the busy whirls of a giddy, sensuous, self-seeking 
life, and not only subdue his unruly nature into perfect 
submission and peace, but lift him so far out of himself as 
to make him as pure as he had been lecherous, and as 
noble as he had been low. 

As he listened to the story, passionately told, he saw 
where Easter had learned his submission; he saw the 
medium of communication betwixt God and man ; he saw 
how it was that the religion of Jesus had been through 
the ages past a strong arm lifting men up out of sin and 
selfishness to the light arid love of heaven ;^ and, best of 
all, he felt his whole being drawn out into sympathy with 
that Christ. Do what he would, he could not resist the 
appeal which the cross made to him ; the stubbornness of 
his intellect gave way like a stormed citadel before an 
all-conquering power; the light of truth dissipated the 
darkness which hung over him, as the sun chases away 
the mists and gloom of the morning. And, like the 
millions of others whom Divine love has conquered, he 
found rest unto his souL 

O soul, wheresoe'er thou be, that seekest rest, thou 
mayest find it at the cross. It is the one centre of peace 
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for everj weary heart, the one source of hope for everjr 
laden soul. There, as nowhere else, we learn how infinite 
is the love of God for men. There, as nowhere else, we 
see how near the Deity is to hmnanity an.d humanity 
to Deity. There, as nowhere else, we are taught how God 
feels and what God is. There, as nowhere else, is revealed 
the hidden nature of Him who hates sin but who longs to 
save the sinner. There, as nowhere else, we may learn 
how it is that the religion of Jesus of Nazareth has flooded 
the world, and is still flooding it, with a light that promises 
to chase away all the darkness from the earth. There, 4s 
nowhere else, we find a prophecy of what the future of the 
human race is to be. There, as nowhere else, does Hope 
sit and sing of a peace which shall yet fill all hearts and 
cover the globe. It has been the rallying point of all that 
is good in the ages past ; it shall be the rallying point of 
all that is good in the ages to come. It has conquered 
the civilized world once, it shall yet eonquer the whole 
race of man, and establish ibr all the ages to come a 
brotherhood which, spite all diversities of blood and differ- 
ences of language, shall never be broken. 

From that night Easter began to rally. Every day, almost 
every hour, found him stronger. No expense, no attention, 
no care was spared. Night and day be was watched and 
tended with all the love and tenderness that the human 
heart is capable of ieeltngfor those in pain. Philpotts' 
new experience made him even more tender than he was 
before ; it seemed as if a new spring of love had been 
opened in him ; he anticipated and met every want of the 
sufferer just as a mother does the wants of a sick child. 
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Emmie, too, seemed to vie with Philpotts in trying to 
invent pleasant surprises and to tempt his appetite. Hours 
she spent in the kitchen making dainties, so much so that 
, the cook said, ** I'm sure the mistress must be in love 
with that young student." The choicest fruits and loveliest 
flowers that Oxford could produce were brought to the 
sick-room, so that when danger from injuries had passed, 
it was not surprising that the invalid soon began to recover 
his strength. 

For the first week Philpotts took his food and slept on 
a couch in the same room with Easter, refusing to leave 
him even for an hour ; consequently, though he saw a great 
deal of the Vicar and the Colonel, he saw little or nothing 
of Emmie. But after the first week, when Easter was able 
to be moved from his bed, the Colonel persuaded Philpotts 
to take his food with the family. The doctor said there 
was not the slightest hope of Easter's going back to Oriel 
for that term. So Philpotts, after having obtained the 
permission of the authorities, arranged to go to and fro to 
college for lectures, but otherwise to live at The Chestnuts 
until Easter was well enough to leave. 

The vicar stayed in Oxford a week, then finding that all 
apparent danger had passed, he went back to his duties 
at Lostwold ; having first got Philpotts to promise that as 
soon as Easter could bear the journey he would bring him 
to the vicarage and stay with him for a time. 

From their very first meeting the Colonel and Philpotts 
had struck a friendship, but after the night when Philpotts 
yielded his all up to the call of Divine love, the Colonel 
was more and more drawn to him with an affection that 
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increased as his knowledge of hidi increased. Open, 
candid, sincere, manly, refined, tender, thoughtful — ^his was 
just the nature to touch the Colonel ; hence, while he ad* 
mired him for his devotion to Easter, he soon grew to 
love him for what he was in himself. Philpotts, on the 
other hand, loved the Colonel ; not for his warm hospitality 
or his untiring attentions to their wants, but with the love 
which every true heart feels for the man who has brought 
it to know God. 

With Emmie he did not get on so well at first. She waff 
naturally shy and retiring, averse to the company of 
strangers, and distrustful of new acquaintances ; but as they 
were thrown more and more together, Emmie relaxed her 
coldness, and became as agreeable as she had at first been 
stiff. There was, at least, one common bond of sympathy. 
Philpotts, like herself, was passionately fond of music ; 
like her, too, he was devoted to classical music, and 
played with a skill and taste that showed how he entered 
into the spirit of the composers. To him there was 
language in music, and just as he would read the pages of 
a book to obtain the thought of the writer, so in his playing 
he seemed to hold a kind of communion with the master 
musician who had penned the piece. Sometimes he would 
try to describe the effect that one of Beethoven's pieces 
had upon him, and as he did so Emmie's nature warmed 
towards him as toward a kindred soul. 

As soon as Easter was able to come down for dinner, the 
hours after dinner were usually spent in music until it was 
time for Easter to retire. The Colonel, who was not very 
musical, but who had as great a passion for reading as his 
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daughter had for music, usually spent his evenings in the 
library when music was proposed, and so left the three 
young folk in full possession of the room. One evening 
when Emmie had performed Beethoven's glorious March 
known as the Marcta Funibre, and had played it with an 
expression and feeling which almost electrified her two 
auditors, Easter said, " I wish you and Philpotts would play 
Mendelssohn's War- march of the Priests, I see you have 
it among your music arranged as a duet." 

" I shall be delighted," replied Philpotts, "If Miss Grylls 
will put up with my bungling playing." 

" You solicit compliments, Mr. Philpotts," said Emmie^ 
" I know your execution is perfect. You have not studied 
under M. Gounod for nothing." 

So they began, and were playing it perfectly, when, after 
having got through two or three pages, their hands acci-» 
dentally touched. That touch was to both like an electric 
shock, and each stopped as intuitively as if they had reached 
the end of the piece. Philpotts looked at Emmie, and 
Emmie looked at Philpotts, but neither of them spoke a 
word. As Emmie turned to Philpotts she looked full 
into his eyes — ^and they were eyes that would bear looking 
into, eyes that spoke volumes, and revealed more feeling 
than a thousand most expressive words could do. She 
read in those full, dark eyes a tale of pent-up love, and the 
tale pleased her. The blood rushed to her cheeks and the 
tears to her eyes, and she looked like one in a perplexing 
day-dream. From their first introduction Philpotts had 
been struck, not only with the surpassing loveliness of 
Emmie's face, but with the maiden modesty, the unselfish 
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generosity, and withal, the cultured refinement of her 
character. She was lovely, and perhaps she knew it, but 
that knowledge did not make her, what it has made a thou- 
sand other lovely girls, either piteously coquettish or 
miserably inane. No ; she knew what became a woman 
more than a lovely face — a lovely character — ^and she strove 
to attain it. Perhaps she herself thought that her progress 
in this direction was but poor ; but they who knew her best 
loved her most, and those who had watched the devolop- 
ment of her character were more charmed with it than with 
the beauty of her face. Philpotts' knowledge of her was 
necessarily limited, but he knew enough to awaken within 
him feelings first of admiration then of love. He had never 
said a word, not even to Easter, lest it mig^t prove to be 
a freakish fancy, but, like pent-up fire, it grew until he felt 
it overpowering him. 

With Emmie it was different ; while she admired Phil- 
potts, she dared not allow herself to do more even if she 
would, lest, after filling her cup to the brim with ideal 
happiness, it should be dashed down and hopelessly broken. 
But there was this in the matter, whatever love she had in 
her nature — and no one could know her without seeing that 
a nature like hers could love passionately — it was free ; like 
the laid fire, it only wanted the kindling match to set it in 
full blaze. That look of Philpotts seemed to be the match, 
and she sat as though she had been tr^isfixed. For quite 
a minute they looked at each other in silence, and then, 
without a word, turned to the piano and finished the piece. 

Whether Easter saw what was in the wind we cannot say, 
or whether he feared that he might be de trop^ we do not 
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know, hut after sitting a few minutes he said : '' I feel rather 
tired to-night, Philpotts, and think I shall retire. Don't 
3^a trouble to come with me ; if you ring the bell^ ibr 
William I can manage nicely." 

And so Philpotts and Emmie were left alone. The 
Colonel was buried head and ears in his favourite author, 
Sir Walter Scott, and as he had just got into the most 
interesting part of ''Ivanhoe,'* time went as on wings, 
and he neither thought of the company in the drawing* 
room, nor of the fact that it was well on for ten o'clock. 

When Easter had gone, Emmie went to her work-room 
and got a large piece of wool-work, and was soon busily 
engaged with that. Philpotts sat at the piano dreamingly 
going through Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata, but once 
or twice he paused, as though he had forgotten that he 
was pla3dng. When he had finished, he changed his seat 
from the . music-stool to a low chair directly opposite to 
where Emmie was sitting, and there he sat for quite ten 
minutes without saying a word. Emmie, of course, felt 
that she was being looked at, and it would be difficult 
to determine which was the redder of the two-^her face 
or her wo6ls. Presently she looked up as if involuntarily, 
and her eye again caught Philpotts' eye, and with the 
same effect as when they sat together at the piano. This 
time, however, it was Philpott's turn to blush, and in 
his confusion he could only say, as in ecstatic exclama- 
tion, ''Miss Gryllsl" She in turn replied, with even 
more of excitement in her tone, " Mr. Philpotts ! '^ But 
that was enough ; the mention of the name was a revela- 
tion on both sides. Like as in Mary's unexpected inter- 
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view with her risen Lord, a whole story was wrapt up 
in the mere lisping of a name. Many words had passed 
between the risen Christ and the anxious, weeping woman, 
but they were mere ordinary words, and He who spake 
them but a stranger, and a stranger so ordinary as tp 
pass for the gardener. Mere words would never have 
revealed to her the Christ she sought, but as in His old 
familiar way He said "Mary," the whole music of her 
being awoke, past experiences came trooping back in 
glad procession, old times never to be forgotten were 
revived, and her whole being went out in rapt adoration 
as she said, "Rabbonil" It was just ^'MaryT^ and 
^^Rabbonit** but the whole story of the effect of the 
resurrection on Mary is found in those two words. She 
wanted no further argument to prove that He was alive ; 
no words to tell how the bands had been unloosed, the 
napkin laid aside, the seal broken, and the stone rolled 
away ; she wanted no ocular demonstration, as did 
Thomas, of nail-prints and spear-wound ; no question 
puzzled her as to where her Lord had been these three 
days. Enough to hear her name ; that one sound touched 
all the secret springs of her being, it swept over her like 
the breeze over the MoMdsi harp, and brought for response 
the glad **Rabbonit" From that moment she was as 
sure that her Lord had risen as that she herself lived. 
So was it with Philpotts and Emmie — ^though,, of course, 
in a widely different sense. They wanted no words 
to tell of love, no showy demonstrations, no elaborate 
speech-making, all was revealed in that one mention 
of the name ; heart had touched heart, soul had gone 
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put to meet soul, and from henceforth they must be 
something more than mere friends. Both felt this, yet 
both kept silent. Philpotts s^t, as he had sat before, 
feasting his eyes on the lovely face. Emmie, trembling 
with excitement, and afraid Xxy look up, kept on with her 
work ; though you, fair maiden, anxiously counting the 
hours that are to bring the bridal day, and you, dear 
matron, who have lived over again a thousand times in 
thought those similar- scenes of your youth — you will not 
be surprised to hear that she put many stitches into the 
canvas that would not bear the scrutiny of critical eyes, 
or the inspection of broad daylight Tell it not to some 
unsympathetic spinster whose hand has never been wooed, 
and whose heart has never fluttered with the excitement 
of being loved — but poor Emmie had the next day to 
unpick nearly every stitch that she had put in on. that 
memorable evening. 

After gazing for some minutes, Philpotts mustered cour- 
age enough to say : " Miss Grylls, forgive me if I am 
blunt, I am not accustomed to confessions of this kind, 
but I love you. Why, I do not know. There, however, 
is the fact, and I cannot disguise it longer. For days I 
have felt it, now it must come out ; will you despise me 
for it } " 

Here, as if by some magical process, he found his way 
to the couch where she was sitting, and as she neither 
looked up from her work nor made reply, he laid his 
hand on her arm and repeated his question, "Will you 
despise me } '* 

After a moment's pause a soft ** No " fell from the lips 
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of the lovely maiden. Encouraged by this response, 
Philpotts said : '' Could you love me in return ? " but 
his question brought no reply. Again he put the question, 
and this time with more success, but her reply was not 
what he expected; she simply said, ''Don*t ask me, please. 
I am too happy now to speak. You cannot be blind to 
my feelings, but we will talk about it after we have had 
time to think. I feel as if I had lived years during the 
last hour. It has surprised me. I am afraid to think 
of it lest it should prove to me but a dream. But there 
— hark ! I hear the library door. Papa is coming. Good- 
night, I will meet him before he sees us together." And 
so she tripped away, but not before Philpotts had sealed 
his confession with — what ought to be one of the most 
sacred acts of a life-time, but which, we fear, is with 
many too common to be sacred — a kiss. 
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" The grand old house of God was yet more fair 

Than is its wont, and larger the surpliced throng 
Of those who heavenward sent the holy song 
Upon the calm spring-laden April air : 
Flowers broke the sombre shadows here and there. 
While still the solemn organ rolled along 
Its diapason notes those aisles among, 

And holy joy was patent everywhere. 
****** 

'* The evensong was done, the sermon o*er, 

And yet I marked them linger still to sing — 
That white-robed band — ^beside the western door 

And upwards floated, as on angel's wing. 
The happy legend warbled o'er and o'er 

By children's voices blithely echoing — 
* O grave ! where is thy victory ? Death, where thy 
sting?'" 

Anon. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A VOICE FROM THE GRA VE, 

THE Colonel noticed as he met Emmie in the hall 
that she looked somewhat excited, but he little 
guessed what had been the cause of the excitement. 
Entering the drawing-room, he found, to his surprise, 
Philpotts sitting alone, and looking no less excited than 
Emmie. He was pretendedly reading a book of poems 
that lay on a small table by his side, but the Colonel saw at 
a glance that it was mere pretence, and wondered what it 
meant. He had not long to wonder. Philpotts thought 
it best to tell him what had taken place during his absence. 
So when the Colonel had finished his little apology for 
having left them so long alone, Philpotts said, " Please 
do not apologise. You have done me, at least, a kindness 
which you little thought of when you asked us to excuse 
you. My friend Easter felt tired, and so he has. gone to 
bed. Since then Miss Grylls and I have been doing some- 
thing which needs your approval to perfect it in our eyes. 
Miss Grylls does not know that I am mentioning this to 
you, but she wishes, I am sure, that you should know 
everything before we take any decisive step." 

The Colonel looked perplexed for a moment, but it 
soon dawned upon him what had been going on. "And 
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so," said he, " you and Emmie have been love-making, 
have you ? " 

"No," replied Philpotts ; "not love-making, Colonel. 
The love grew. We have only been telling each other." 

•* Wicked fellow," said the Colonel, laughingly. " So 
that is what you have been doing in my absence, is it ? — 
stealing my one ewe lamb ! And I suppose you want my 
consent, eh ? I always said I would never interfere with 
my daughter's choice. I have such perfect confidence in 
her honour, as well as in her taste, that what she chooses 
will be my choice. Being, as she is, my own child, per- 
haps I ought not to say it, but the man who wins her 
heart will have won a treasure. It will be a dark day for me 
when she leaves my home. I had scarcely yet begun to 
think of such a thing — the very thought of it is like a grim 
shadow on my life ; but if it will make her happier, I put 
no obstacle in the way. Only, whatever happens, be kind 
to her." 

" Thanks, a thousand thanks," replied Philpotts ; " this 
is another proof of your unselfish generosity. Understand, 
there is no engagement. We have scarcely spoken about 
the matter, but I wanted your approval before going further. 
You know what my prospects are. It will be two or three 
years before I can marry. We are both young, and can 
afford to wait; still, if we win each other's heart, waiting 
will be all the more happy." 

Little more was said about it that night. But next 
morning Philpotts could not rest until he had told Easter. 
** If there is such a thing," said he, "as good coming out 
of evil, this is one of its best examples. Poor Brook's 
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deed was evil enough, so far as you and he, poor fellow, 
are concerned, but it has been the means of making me 
one of the happiest fellows in the world. In the first place, 
it has brought me into living S3rmpathy with the truth — 
and oh, Easter, no man, but the man who has felt it, knows 
the joy of perfect rest in God ; and now it has brought 
me the loveliest girl in England. Heigho ! old boy ! 
Heigho ! Why do you not congratulate me } " 

"Congratulate you?" replied Easter. "Of course I 
will, and with all my heart. But are you sure of your 
prize } " 

" Sure ? Ay, I think so. If love means surety, then 
I think it is safe enough on both sides." 

" But what about the Colonel ? What will he say .? " 

*' Say ? * Blessing on you, my children.' What else 
can he say } " 

•* But don't you be too sure of that, my boy. He's very 
proud of his Emmie, and won't take to parting with her 
very well." 

"Ah, but you reckon without your host there, old 
fellow. He has already given his consent. What do you 
say to that ? " 

" Say that you are a jolly lucky fellow. And may you 
be as happy as the girl is lovely, which is saying a great 
deal. But she is going away next week. What will you 
do then ? 

" Do 1 Why, what they do in France — ^the best we can 
under the circumstances. But don't you see, old fellow, 
how easy it will be for her to find an excuse to stay until 
we come } Every little stratagem is lawful in love and war." 
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Yes, Emmie was going away — agoing to Cornwall, going 
to Lostwold. Since Gwinnie's letter, which we have 
recorded, she had written two or three times, begging her 
friend to come and stay with her ; and the very day that 
the unfortunate event happened with Easter, Emmie had 
written, saying that as soon as the weather gave any 
promise of being fine she would go. March of that year, 
contrary to its proverbial custom of coming in like a lion 
and going out like a lamb, *' came in " with more lamb 
than lion in its appearance, and promised — if its first 
few days might be taken for a promise — ^to be as mild 
as the mildest March that ever ushered in the spring. So 
after a*great deal of persuading on the part of the Colonel 
— ^who thought that after so much excitement she needed 
a change — she decided to go. And go she did. But not 
before Philpotts and she had had their promised talk; 
not before they had found out — what all young lovers find 
out, but what many married folk too frequently have cause 
to doubt — ^that they were made for each other. The match 
pleased the Colonel, pleased the folk at Blackheath, 
pleased Easter, pleased everybody who had a right to be 
pleased, yet pleased nobody half so much as it pleased the 
parties most concerned — Emmie and Philpotts. 

See them where you would, happiness was written on 
their faces as plainly as brightness on the brow of spring's 
brightest morning. Philpotts said little about the lady 
of his choice — in such matters it is not always true that 
they who feel most talk most — but it was easy to see that 
he was as proud of her person as he was charmed with 
her love. What man is not proud of a lovely woman, 
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especially when loveliness of face is combined — as was the 
case with Emmie — with loveliness of character and purity 
of life ? 

Philpotts wrote a very glowing account of her beauty, 
her accomplishments, her goodness, her skill, to his makr 
— ^as he always called that good lady. You, dear girl, 
would like to see that letter, would you not ? You are 
quite sure that it would be worth looking at; but we 
cannot oblige you. That good ' mater ^ after reading it 
about twenty times, locked it safely away in a cabinet 
escritoire^-away from the vulgar gaze. Not that she 
would deem your gaze vulgar. No, dear girl, not for 
a moment ; such eyes as yours — windows through which 
your Willie says he can look right into your soul — they 
could not be called vulgar ; but old ladies are peculiar, you 
know, and Mrs. Philpotts is no exception to the rule. She 
says, " If you show it to one you would show it to all, and 
what my Barrington writes is always sacred to me." We 
will tell you, though, that the " mater " was so pleased 
with the description, that she said to the barrister: 
" Humphrey, if we had had the ordering of a wife for 
Barrington, we could not have done better. She seems 
to be a gem of a girl. We must really go to Oxford, as 
the dear boy wishes, and be introduced to her." 

The barrister did not say quite so much, neither had he 
occasion to frequently wipe his eyes as had his good wife, 
whose fountains lay very near the surface, but at heart 
he was quite as well pleased as she. Oxford, however, 
had not the honour of entertaining those honest people 
until after Emmie's visit to Lostwold. 
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After that young lady's departure days went very 
quietly at The Chestnuts, but with Easter they went very 
satisfactorily. Each day found him stronger, and with 
returning strength his cheerfulness and vivacity returned. 
A few days before the close of the Lent Term the doctors 
pronounced him fit to travel, and advised his going to 
Cornwall as soon as possible. It will be easily imagined 
that Philpotts did not object to this proposal, and as it 
was within a few days of the vacation he had no difficulty 
in getting off; so on Tuesday of the first week in April 
the two friends left Oxford en route for Cornwall. At the 
suggestion of the Colonel, they decided to break the 
journey by staying a night in Exeter, and telegraphed to 
an hotel to have a carriage at the station and accommoda- 
tion awaiting their arrival. 

Easter, however, bore the journey wonderfully. The 
sharp, crisp air of the spring morning seemed to breathe 
new life into him. Colour came to his cheeks, and his 
blood coursed through his veins with a rapidity which 
made him tingle with heat. For the first time since the 
night of the tragedy he said, when he got into the hotel, *' I 
am hungry, and should like a good cup of tea and a chop." 

If there is one thing that one can get better than 
another in Exeter it is a thoroughly good cup of tea and a 
delicious chop ; and if there is one place in Exeter where 
a good cup of tea is better, and a delicious chop more 
delicious than another, that place is Pople's Hotel. At 
Pople's Hotel our hero was staying, and at Pople's Hotel 
he determined to stay for another day. The morning 
broke so fine, and the grand old city looked so beautiful. 
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bathed in the bright sunlight of that cloudless April 

morning, that, instead of proceeding with his journey, he 

ordered a landau, and after an early luncheon, which was 

equally as tempting, and at which he did as good justice 

as to his tea on the preceding night, Philpotts and he 

went for a long drive, calling first at the Cathedral, then 

on to Topsham and back by Sowton; so that when six 

o'clock came he was fully prepared for the sumptuous and 

well-served dinner that awaited him. That night he went 

to bed tired ; but it was tiredness consequent on exertion 

and exercise, and not the tiredness of an invalid — tired for 

want of exertion and exercise. Next morning he resumed 

his journey, and travelled without the slightest fatigue. All 

the way between Exeter and Lostwold the hedges were 

covered with primroses and the fields gay with buttercups 

and daisies. Unlike the Peter Bell of whom Wordsworth 

writes — 

** A primrose by the river's brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
But it was nothing more," 

a primrose to Easter spoke volumes. In addition to its 
being the harbinger of spring, and the flower of that 
season which of all seasons he loved the best — Easter-tide 
— it had been his mother's favourite flower, and he could 
never see one without associating it with her. The 
crowded hedgerows, therefore, while they held out a pro- 
phecy of coming spring and summer, while they suggested 
resurrection, and life out of death, and beyond death, 
they also reminded him of the cold sleeper in God's quiet 
acre at Xostwold. He knew that her soul was in safe 
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keeping, but the form that he had touched, the face he 
had loved, the hand he had pressed — these were lying 
where he had seen them laid long years before, and the 
memory saddened him. Philpotts little guessed what was 
the cau^ of his friend's quietness, but he did his best to 
cheer him, and was congratulating himself on his success 
when the train pulled up at the picturesque little station 
of Lostwold. 

There the vicar's carriage awaited them. Will our 
readers think the incident had been planned — by the 
medium of the post, or the despatch of the telegraph — 
when we tell them that in driving from the train to the 
vicarage they were met by a horse and carriage which 
contained a sedate-looking groom and two lovely girls ; 
that the carriage belonged to the occupants qf Wheal Vor 
House, and that the two lovely girls were Miss Chigwidden 
and Miss Grylls ? Of course the two horses stopped as if 
by instinct. Of course they knew that Miss Grylls wanted 
to inquire how the invalid had stood the journey, and that 
she did not want to speak to Mr. Philpotts (?). Horses 
are knowing animals, and of course they knew that Miss 
Chigwidden wanted to congratulate Mr. Easterbrpok on 
his recovery from such a dangerous accident, and that Mr. 
Easterbrook did not wish to speak to Miss Chigwidden (?). 
Anyhow, though the one horse was driven by Easter, and 
the other by Miss Chigwidden, and though the grooms had 
nothing whatever to do with the reins, both horses 
stopped, and Miss Grylls did speak to Mr. Philpotts, and 
Mr. Easterbrook did speak to Miss Chigwidden, and they 
spoke so many words, and words of such an interesting 
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character, that no one but the two grooms, who lounged 
in their seats as though they were listening to the most 
tedious sermon that the most tedious parson can preach 
(which, by the way, is saying a great deal), seemed to have 
any idea that time was so rapidly passing. Hide the fact 
from Miss Virjuice, or she will say it was " unmaidenly," 
and "forward," and "?inything but lady-like," but the 
minute hand of the clock in the old church steeple went 
half-way round its prescribed course while they chatted. 
The conversation was stopped by the appearance of the 
vicar. He had watched the train come in from the 
window of his study, and fearing that some accident must 
have happened between the station and the vicarage, he 
at last hurried off to see. At sight of him the young 
ladies drove off in great hurry. "You young rascals," 
said he, as he came up, "you have learned something 
more than Greek at Oxford, I fear ! Fie on you, fie on 
you, David ! An invalid, too ! " But they saw he took it 
all in good part ; the merry twinkle of his eye, which he 
could not restrain, showed how delighted he was to see 
them. He soon found a seat in the carriage beside them, 
and in five minutes they were all safely landed at the 
vicarage. 

For the first few days after their arrival Easter did little 
but take short drives through the lovely lanes, or, when 
the tide would allow, a sail on the river. Philpotts soon 
got an introduction to the Chigwiddens, and soon esta- 
blished himself in their good graces, and, as was natural, 
he spent a good portion of his time at Wheal Vor House. 
Much as Easter liked the vicarage,, and much as he appre- 
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elated the vicar's kindness, he preferred his old home at 
Hope Cottage ; was it because of its nearness to the house 
of one whom of all others he loved best, or was it because 
of the thousand happy memories associated with it ? Per- 
haps both. The Trethevys, too, were delighted to have 
him back. They had much to tell him, and he much to 
tell them ; so as soon as he was able to walk out alone, he 
seldom, if ever, went out without finding his way to Hope 
Cottage. 

Of Gwinnie he saw but little, save in the company of 
Miss Grylls, but the little that he saw only added fuel to 
the fire of his love. The Trethevys were now able to tell 
him that Mr. Treleaven's supposed engagement was all 
moonshine ; Mrs. Trethevy went so far as to say that she 
believed if Easter were to ask again he would not now be 
refused. This gave him encouragement, and the days 
passed in increasing hopefulness. He had not been long 
at Lostwold, however, before a day dawned upon him that 
was one of the brightest — if not the brightest — days in 
his whole life, and one that he always looked back upon 
with a gratitude that increased as the distance of years 
that removed him from it increased. That day was Easter- 
day. 

In the first place, it was his birthday — his twenty-first 
birthday. On that day he was to step out of the realm of 
youth into that of manhood, and move into a state in 
which he was supposed to be capable of thinking and 
judging for himself; from henceforth he was to be re- 
sponsible for his actions. No day in a young man's life 
is perhaps more freighted with subjects for solemn thought 
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than this day, and perhaps no day is more universally 
anticipated. It is something to be free, to cast off restraint, 
to be independent of parental authority, to pass, in the 
eyes of the world, for a man. These, no doubt, are the 
chief attractions which the day holds out to the common 
multitude. The day had its attractions for Easter, but 
they were not attractions of this kind. He had no mother's 
apron-strings to break away from, no ties that he wanted 
to sever in order to declare his independence, no restraints 
that he wished to throw off, no idea that life after that 
date would be any different to life before. Still he looked 
forward to the day — it was something to have it occur on 
Easter Sunday ; something to spend it in the place where 
he had spent most of his early life; something to be 
surrounded by so many friends, and to be sure of so many 
good wishes and congratulations. Let us see what the 
day revealed. 

Eastertide was late that year — as late as it could possibly 
be — consequently it was in the latter part of April. The 
day was gloriously fine, as befits that day which, of all our 
festive days, ought to be the gladdest. The heavens were 
cloudless, the trees just beginning to burst forth into 
bloom and blossom, the birds warbled their sweetest songs, 
a million flowers lifted their heads in the sunlight and 
nodded them in the breeze, as though they wanted to 
appear glad on that glad day, and all nature seemed to 
rejoice, as though a new era were dawning upon the world, 
and it had put on its gayest robe to welcome it. One 
must have had an awful load of sorrow on the heart to 
have been sad on such a day. As Easter was awakened 
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by the sound of merry bells from the old steeple close by, 
and as he looked out on the lovely stretch of lawn, which 
had not yet thrown off its dewy mantle, he felt as if he 
would like to leap for joy. His first words were : " Thank 
God for this day." Opening a little text-book, which his 
mother had used, and which she had left for his use, he 
found that the text for the day was : " When I awake I 
am still with Thee," and underneath it was the following 
verse : — 

'* Still, still with Thee ! when purple morning breaketh. 
When wake the birds, and all the shadows flee, 
Fairer than morning, lovelier than the daylight. 
Dawns the sweet consciousness I am with Thee." 

" Thank God for that," he said, as he closed the book ; 
and as he dressed he kept repeating the words, ** Still 
with Theer 

Going downstairs, he was met with hearty congratula- 
tions from Philpotts and the vicar, and, to his surprise, he 
found one end of the breakfast-table completely laden with 
birthday gifts. The largest and most imposing-looking 
was a leather dressing-case, fitted with sterling silver 
fittings, and marked, ** With your uncle's best wishes." 
Next to it stood a large pile of books — the complete works 
of Sir Walter Scott, handsomely bound in morocco, and 
labelled, ** From friends at Hope Cottage, wishing you 
many happy returns of the day." Next in order was a 
very small package, across which was written: "With 
Philpotts' love and best wishes." Opening it, he found a 
most elaborate and costly diamond ring. Next came a 
Russian-leather cabinet, containing the " Complete Works 
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of Shakespeare," and inscribed : " With Miss Grylls' con- 
gratulations." Then there was a small volume of Cowper's 
poems from Martha ; and last of all an envejope which 
only bore the words : " From an old playmate." He 
recognized the writing, however, and was not long in 
discovering the contents — ^a lovely gold pencil-case, richly 
chased, and sewn on to a hand-painted card similar to 
that which he had received when leaving for Oxford. On 
the card was a sketch of a steep pass in the Pyrenees, 
exquisitely painted, and across a narrow gorge was written, 
in small but legible characters, the words : ^^ J^aurai cpn- 
fiance^ etje ne serai point effrayir At sight of all the other 
presents his face had beamed with delight, but at this he 
blushed, and, with some little confusion, put it in his 
pocket. Both the vicar and Philpotts noticed this, but 
they were kind enough to hold their peace. 

Service time came, and for the first time since his 
accident he went to church ; but though the service was 
as bright as the service could be ; though the church was 
decorated with primroses, harem-lilies, and lilies-of-the 
valley; though the vicar preached an unusually good 
sermon, yet it was easy to see that Easter was not at ease ; 
there was a far-away look in his eyes, and a restlessness in 
his manner that betokened anxiety. Whether it was that 
his thoughts were with the donor of the pencil-case, or 
whether the sight of the primroses carried his mind to the 
green mound in the cemetery, we do not know, but he 
confessed when he got home that he had heard but little 
or nothing of the service. In the evening, however, he 
was as different as it was possible to be, Emmie had 
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gone with Gwinnie to chapel in the morning, and as they 
had had but a veiy indifferent service, Emmie persuaded 
her friend to go with her to church at night ; and as we 
are but human — even in a church — ^this one fact may 
partly account for the change. Then, too, there was a 
crowded congregation at the evening service; news that 
the vicar had that day put on surplices to his choir, and 
that the church was beautifully decorated, brought an 
unusually large congregation together. The vicar had 
devoted special care to his evening semlon, and preached 
with an energy and a power far beyond his wont, and the 
choir sang with the taste and effect for which Cornish 
choirs are noted when properly trained and ably conducted. 
At the close of the sermon, instead of singing a h)rmn, as 
was the custom, the vicar pronounced the benediction; 
and scarcely had the " Amen " fallen from the lips of the 
congregation, when the choir rose and sang an anthem, 
which began with the words, ** Now is Christ risen from 
the dead," and concluded with " O grave, where is thy 
victory ? O death, where is thy sting ? " etc. The effect 
was marvellous ; the congregation stood like people en- 
tranced. Easter was overcome by the solemnity of the 
music and the thoughts it suggested, so he knelt down 
in the pew, and, burying his face in his hands, remained 
kneeling until the last strain of the organ had died away, 
and the choir had marched in procession to the vestry. 
When he arose from his knees it was only just in time to 
see Emmie and Gwinnie going out at the west door, and 
Philpotts in close pursuit. The latter had wanted to see 
the ladies home, and seeing Easter rapt, as he thought, in 
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devotion, he crept out of the pew without saying he was 
going; so Easter was left alone. He waited until the 
congregation had dispersed, and then went into the vestry 
to walk home with his uncle. 

" Bless me, boy," said the old man, as they passed out 
of the side gate into the vicarage grounds, ** bless me, it 
never entered my head until this moment, but I have 
a little package for you — it came to me with some of your 
poor mother's papers, and if my memory serves me rightly 
it is labelled * For my dear boy, but not to be given to him 
until his twenty-first birthday.' " Yes, the vicar was right, 
he had such a package, and his memory served him rightly, 
those were exactly the words that were written across it. 
Easter saw at once that it was his mother's handwriting, 
and he opened it as though it were a message from the 
spirit-land. The first thing he came to was a note, which 
read as follows : — 

" My Darling Boy,— When you read this — if God spares 
you to see your twenty-first birthday — I shall have been nearly 
nine years in the grave. Accept, my dear one, your dead 
mother's congratulations. Remember the advice I gave you 
while I was yet with you. Remember your mother's God. 
Whatever lot in life you may choose, live for eternity, and so 
live that we shall meet when God shall gather all His children 
into the great homestead. I enclose some papers that I thought 
you might like to keep, among others the certificate of my mar- 
riage with your dear father — ^now in heaven, and whom I know 
I shall soon join. The certificate may be of use to you. Good- 
bye, dear one, I feel I have not much longer to live. You are 
now a little boy, and watching me write, little thinking what I 
am doing — Heaven protect thee, my innocent darling — you 

23 
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will know when you read this, and will perhaps recall the time. 
Again good-bye, 

" Your dying mother, 

** Helen Easterbrook." 

Yes; Easter did recall the time, and so overwhelmed 
was he, that he scarcely knew whether to laugh or cry. 
He handed the note to the vicar, saying, " I prize all my 
birthday gifts, but that is the dearest yet. Dear mother ! " 
The vicar read it, and was as much touched as was Easter, 
but as he handed it back he said, '' This is indeed Easter- 
day for you. At last the darkness has given place to 
dawn. The whole question is settled ; you are Sir David 
Easterbrook ; I congratulate you. Every grave of mystery 
has its time of resurrection." 



WOULD LOVE CONQUER i 



" Before I trust my fate to thee, 

Or place my hand in thme, 

Before I let thy future give 

Colour and form to mine ; 

Before I peril all for thee, question thy soul to-night for me. 
« * * « « 

** Is there within thy soul a need 
That mine cannot fulfil? 
One chord that any other hand 
Could better wake or still ? 
Speak now — ^lest at some future day my whole life wither and decay.*^ 

A. A. Procter. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

WOULD LOVE CONQUERS 

WHEN Philpotts returned from his escort of the 
young ladies, he found £a3ter in high glee. Not 
that he was so much rejoiced at having his rights so 
suddenly determined — though that, certainly, was some- 
thing — but what pleased him most was that now all doubt 
was dissipated as to his mother's honour. So delighted 
was he that the moment Philpotts entered he handed him 
the letter, saying, " There, Philpotts, there is an end to all 
the mysteries." 

" I congratulate you, old fellow," said Philpotts, after 
he had read the letter ; '' first, on having had such a 
mother; second, on your prospects. Nothing now can 
keep you from taking the title and holding the estates." 

" Nothing but honour," replied Easter ; " I will take 
neither title nor estates while Sir William Easterbrook 
lives. He, poor fellow, will have had trouble enough 
without my stepping in to deprive him of everything. I 
should think that, apart from the property that goes with 
the title, he is a penniless man, and I am determined 
neither to interfere with his position, nor take a coin 
while he lives. Had Brook been alive, it would have 
been different. I could not afford for him to usurp my 
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rights ; but as it is, so far as I am concerned, Sir William 
shall go down to his grave in peace." 

" Magnanimous I " exclaimed Philpotts. 

" Whatever else it may be," said the vicar, " it is right. 
He does not need the estates, and he will be none the 
worse for beginning life without them." 

Next morning Easter telegraphed to the barrister that 
the certificate of marriage had been found, but that he 
wished no further steps td be taken for the time. In reply 
he received a telegram saying that he had just been in- 
formed of the death of Sir William Easterbrook, which 
took place the preceding day at Cherwell Hall, Hants. 

The news saddened Easter as much as the letter of the 
preceding night gladdened him, and he wept as though 
it had been tidings of his own father*s death that he had 
received. After some consultation with the vicar he 
immediately wrote to Lady Easterbrook, as follows : — 

"Dear Lady Easterbrook, — It is with inexpressible 
sorrow that I have just heard of the death of your husband. 
Though he was unknown to me, I am now in possession of 
undeniable evidence that proves him my uncle — ^having only 
last night found the certificate of my mother's marriage with 
Captain Easterbrook — Sir William's elder brother. I make 
no reference to past events, in which the departed, as well as 
you and myself, have been great sufferers. We know not as 
yet why God permits these things. Enough that He knows, 
and that He is His own interpreter. That your husband has 
gone where all mysteries are solved I do not doubt. Of his 
last moments I have heard nothing ; but one whose life — so 
far as I have heard — was blameless; one whose walk with 
God was unrebuked and unreprovable, cannot have failed to 
depart in peace, and must have entered into the rest that re- 
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mainetk, and the joy that abideth. Thither, in God*s good 
time, may we follow him. 

" Your ladyship will of course understand that the certificate 
which proves my parents' marriage also proves my right to 
the title and estates so long held by Sir William. But I wish 
to say that while I must assert my rights in legal matters, I 
shall never think of interfering with your ladyship's residence 
at the Hall, and that it is my intention of settling upon you 
for life one-half of the yearly income of the estates. Please 
do not let a thought of me interfere with any arrangements 
that you may wish to make — your wishes will be mine, and 
you may rely on any help that I can afford. As the successor 
to the title, I should like, if agreeable to you, to be present at 
the funeral ; but I await your reply. Praying that you may 
be strongly sustained and divinely comforted, 

'* I am, your affectionate nephew, 

'* David Easterbrook." 

This letter brought a reply by return of post, not, how- 
ever, from Lady Easterbrook, but from Dr. Dryman. On 
hearing of Sir William's death he had gone immediately to 
his niece, and he being her nearest living relative, she had 
wished to leave the management of everything in his 
hands. His letter to Easter was most kind ; he said that 
Lady Easterbrook was deeply moved at his generous offer, 
and hoped that he would do her the honour of attending 
her late husband's funeral. Sir William, he went on to 
say, had died of paralysis, brought on by excessive grief, 
and he greatly feared that the awful shock to her ladyship 
would be more than her already-shattered health could 
bear. 

This decided the question, and next day our hero 
travelled into Hampshire and went direct to Cherwell Hall. 
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He had infonned Dr. Dryman, by telegram, of his coming, 
and so a carriage and pair of horses awaited him at the 
little comitry station. It was not without a touch of pride 
that he drove up to that stately demesne, with its old 
ancestral halls and splendid stretch of park. Dr. Dryman 
received him most kindly ; but,, much to his surprise and 
sorrow, he found Lady Easterbrook so weak that her 
physician even despaired of her life. 

He was not long in learning the cause of Sir William's 
death. At Brook's funeral, which had taken place in the 
old family burying-ground at Cherwell, three days after his 
death, Sir William had manifested symptoms that aroused 
the gravest suspicions among his friends. Two or three 
times, while standing by the open grave, he turned ghastly 
pale, and shook from head to foot. The day following he 
complained of a violent cold, and his doctor advised him 
to keep to his bed for a few days, assuring him if he did 
so that he would soon be better. " I hope not, doctor," 
replied Sir William ; " for though I know that I must await 
God's time, yet if it be His will to take me out of the 
pains and miseries of this disappointing life I would rather 
die than live. I shall gain much by dying, and lose much 
by living. In the life beyond there are many things that I 
crave; here there is everything to dread. I trust I am 
prepared to meet death. God knows I am not prepared 
to face a dishonoured name, and, perhaps, a penniless old 
age." 

His wish was gratified. A few days later he was seized 
with paralysis, and though he lingered quite a week it was 
in a state of unconsciousness, and on Easter-day, when the 
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world was celebrating the triumph of Death's Conqueror, 
he passed through the gate of death into the realms of life 
and peace. 

The funeral was quiet, so far as any ostentatious display 
was concerned, but the multitudes who came to pay their 
last tribute of respect to the departed, showed plainly how 
highly he was esteemed by his neighbours. The church- 
yard was within a very short distance of the Hall, and so 
there was neither hearse nor mourning coach — those 
barbarous relics, half of popery and half of heathenism — 
required. Twelve workmen carried the corpse, in turns, 
on their shoulders, and friends followed in close proces- 
sion. The little graveyard was crowded with sorrowing 
spectators — ^from the nobleman whose friend and adviser 
he had been, to the decrepit old man from whose cottage 
he had kept the wolf of want — all classes of society came 
to say — if not in words in heart — " Blest are the departed 
who in the Lord are sleeping." They put flowers on his 
coffin and around his grave — camellias, primroses, lilies of 
the valley — fit emblems of the pure rest into which he had 
entered. 

The day following, Easter repeated to Dr. Dryman the 
proposals he had made in his letter. "It is more than 
kind of you," said the Doctor; "but Lady Easterbrook 
will soon be where human kindness can never reach her. 
I feel convinced that she cannot survive this awful shock. 
There is no disease, but the weakness is so intense that 
nothing less than a miracle can raise her up again. Still, 
with God all things are possible." But both deemed it 
advisable to wait a short time before making any definite 
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settlement, and with that understanding our h^ro returned 
to Lostwold. 

During his absence the news had spread through the 
little town that " Trethev/s boy/* as he was always called 
by the vulgar, was heir to large estates, and that he would 
henceforth be known as Sir David Easterbrook. " I know'd 
so," said Jane Pen warden. '' Dedden I allis say that he 
was a gentleman's child ? Dedden 'e allis look deffemt- 
like from other vulks' cheldem ? Ay, you might a towld 
it by his very walk." 

He had always been respected — his aristocratic bearing, 
of which Jane Penwarden but expressed the general opinion, 
and his universal kindness of manner, had won for him 
genuine respect — ^but now the townsfolk were almost 
prepared to do him homage. Hats were lifted and curtseys 
dropped wherever he went^-except at Hope Cottage. His 
baronetcy made no difference there. Had he been proved 
a millionaire, or a prince of the blood-royal, he would 
have been all the same to them as when he was the little 
orphan whose homeless condition called forth their pity. 
To Martha he was still the " Missus's dear boy," and to 
the Trethevys he was still "David" — neither more nor 
less. And why not ? 

" The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man's the gow*d and a' that." 

His title made him neither better nor worse in their 
eyes. Their love and admiration were complete without 
any of the trappings that count for so much with the 
world's myriad mammon worshippers, and needed not 
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the tinsel of a title nor the gilt of an estate to perfect 
them. 

The vicar was as proud as the proverbial cat with two 
tails ; everywhere he went he spoke of " My nephew, Sir 
David Easterbrook." But what about Gwinnie ? We are 
not so sure that she was pleased at the course events had 
taken. She had felt keenly the terrible sufferings he had 
undergone. For whole days and nights her one desire — 
though she knew it was neither possible nor permissible — 
was to be near him, to soothe his pain and to minister to 
his wants. During those long days of suspense she had 
gone about like one in a dream ; every day she scanned 
anxiously the newspapers — half hoping that they would 
announce his recovery, half dreading that they would 
announce his death. But when through Emmie she learnt 
that he was progressing favourably, and that he had passed 
all immediate danger, she recovered her wonted cheerful- 
ness, and was as bright and happy as usual. When the 
news of his having succeeded to a baronetcy and large 
estates reached her, it had almost the same effect as when 
she heard the news of Brook's murderous deed. In the 
one case she dreaded lest he should be separated from her 
by the bourne which divides the living from the dead ; in 
the other she feared that a dividing line of another kind 
would for ever separate them. She knew — ^as who does 
not know i^ — ^what a difference such events make in earlier 
—ay, and in later— friendships ; and she somehow felt 
that from henceforth he would be far removed from her, 
and live and move in a sphere quite different from the 
past. Was she right ? Let us see. 
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The journey to Hampshire, instead of wearying and 
weakening him, had tended rather to rally and strengthen 
him ; so that when the time came for him to letnm to 
Oxford for the Easter Term, he felt as well and as strong 
as he had ever felt. Phiipotts had spent the whole of the 
vacation at Lostwold, and a good portion of it at Wheal 
Vor House. And who blames him ? Life is far too short 
not to make the most of it while we may, and its joys far 
too few not to enjoy them when they come There is such 
a thing as '' making hay while the sun shines " in social, 
as well as in professional and commercial life. And as 
the sun of Phiipotts* life just then was as high and as 
bright as it could well be, who shall blame him for deter- 
mining to make as much hay as he could ? This he did 
by a continuous round of boating, driving, walking, riding, 
etc., etc. J with the young ladies— or rather, we should say, 
with Emmie, taking Gwinnie by way of courtesy. 

At length the time for their departure arrived. Phiipotts 
and Easter were to return to their studies, and Emmie had 
arranged to travel with them. The good people at Wheal 
Vor House were in anything but good spirits at losing 
their friends, and one of their friends — ^which we wonder ? 
— was in an)rthing but good spirits at leaving them. To 
do honour to the occasion the Chigwiddens had arranged 
a small dinner-party, and among the few guests who re- 
ceived notes of invitation was the young, baronet. Mr. and 
Mrs. Chigwidden presented their compliments to Sir David 
Easterbrook, and hoped that he would honour them with 
his company to dinner on the evening of the 4th inst. Of 
course he would honour them, and of course he went to 
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the dinner. Among the party were Mr. and Mrs, Trethevy 
Dr. and Mrs. Polglaze, the " Superintendent Travelling 
Preacher," and the "Superintendent Travelling Preacher's" 
wife. 

It was a lovely evening in May, and the outlook from 
that lovely villa, on that lovely evening, was lovely in the 
extreme. After dinner the elders of the party naturally 
grouped together, and what more natural than that the 
youngers should follow their example ? Philpotts made a 
start by stepping out through one of the French windows 
of the drawing-room on to the lawn, and by taking 
Emmie's hand made a dumb sign for her to follow* 
" Come« Gwinnie," said Emmie, as soon as she had fur- 
nished herself with a shawl ; and Gwinnie came. So what 
was poor Easter to do but follow suit ? For a short time 
they paced up and down the lawn talking of matters of but 
little interest beyond the fact that they kept them talking ; 
but presently, as if by instinct, Gwinnie and Easter wended 
their way to the grotto. 

" The same old place," said Easter, after they had got 
seated. "Ah, Gwinnie, how many happy memories are 
associated with this dear old spot ! " 

" Are they happy memories now^ David ? And will they 
be, now that you have so many things so much better, and 
more interesting to think of?" 

" Happy flaw ? Yes. Why not ? And they grow 
happier as the days move on. Gwinnie, have you for- 
gotten our last talk — I mean our talk at the Castle ? " 

"No. Why?" 

" Do you regret the decision of that night, Gwinnie ? " 
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" Certainly not. Why should I ? " 

" That is best known to yourself. You told me then of 
some one else who wanted to win your love. Was he 
successful ? " 

*- No." 

** Then is your love still free ? " 

" No, David ; my love was never free. It does not do 
to let love be free. It would often come back lacerated 
and torn, as with thorns." 

" Don't moralize, Gwinnie. My love is a passion — one 
burning, consuming passion, and you are the oil that feeds 
the flame. May I love you, Gwinnie } Dearest and best, 
may I add yet another treasure — 'dearer still than all 
other ' — ^to the many I have already attained — ^the treasure 
of your love ? May I go back to Oxford assured that one 
heart in the world turns to me, loves me, beats for me ? 
Do, oh ! do, please, tell me." 

" David, you must not ask me. We have been friends 
— ^we may be friends still — real Platonic friends ; that is, if 
you wish it, but beyond that you must not ask me. Our 
lives can never be one. There is too much that separates 
us to dream of our living together, and until those things 
are removed — which I suppose they never will be — what- 
ever is the use of our loving ? No ; don't, please don't, 
press me to say anything further. Let us go in ; it is cold, 
and I feel sure if I stay here I shall be constrained into a 
confession that I do not wish to make." 

" Then you do love me, Gwinnie ? I will not move a 
peg until you tell me, and until you also tell me what are 
the obstacles that stand in your way." 
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" David, I will not tell you. I have already told you 
more than I ought to tell you, and if you had half an eye 
you would see." 

"Dear one!" exclaimed David, in a tone of ecstatic 
surprise as the fact dawned upon him, and for quite five 
minutes there was silence. But had any intruder been 
rude enough to break in upon the happy pair, he would 
have seen a little lovely face, wet with tears, resting upon 
a broad, manly shoulder, and eyes that bespoke fountains 
of pent-up love gazing up into a manly face. 

Easter was far too happy to speak, but Gwinnie broke 
the silence by saying, ** Forgive me, David, I was afraid I 
should give way, but this must not be repeated." 

** Forgive you, dear one ? What is there to forgive ? 
This is the one thing I have longed for — the one dream 
ever present with me, the one happy thought th^t, amidst 
all my suffering and weakness, I have cherished, the one 
goal — ^your love — ^that I hoped to live to win. Now tell 
me the obstacles. They may be big things — ^mountains, 
in fact — but love has wings, you know, and does not stay 
to climb the steep ; its pinions annihilate the lofty heights 
that the imagination conjures up. Quick, dearie, we must 
not stay long." 

" Well, in the first place, there is your altered position. 
When I allowed my love — there, you see, it will out — yes, 
when I allowed my love — for I did allow it to go out to 
you, and you little dream how much I allowed it, and 
how dear it was to me — ^then you were just an orphan 
and in much the same position as myself. Now you are 
a baronet, and a man of wealth and influence. In your 
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present position you could never take a simple country 
girl like me to share your wealth and honour. You will 
meet a thousand of your own class, nobler and better 
than I, whom you can love, and who will make you infi- 
nitely happier than I can ever do." 

" Never, Gwinnie ! never 1 " 

''Hush, hush! Hear me first. That is not the chief 
obstacle. Rumour says that, spite your altered circum- 
stances, you intend being a clergyman. Is that so ? " 

" If God wills, that is my intention." 

" There, then, is the great barrier. I could never be 
the wife of a clerg3rman." 

" Why not, Gwinnie ? I should have thought it would 
have been the one thing of all others that you would 
have chosen." 

" There, you see, you are mistaken. In the first place, 
papa would be against it — ^you know how he dislikes the 
Church. But then you know I am not a Churchwoman, 
and fear I never could be. Many of the doctrines I could 
never assent to, that is if they have been rightly stated 
to me, and many of the practices I could never engage 
in. You know full well that at heart I am a Methodist." 

" Gwinnie, are you a Christian at heart ? Above all 
our forms and ceremonies — and Methodists have them 
as well as Church-people — do you not love and believe 
in the one common Saviour.^ And do you not think 
that there are thousands, aye, millions, in the Church 
of England who love and believe as you do ? Is it not 
possible to have the same kind of jewel in two dififerent 
caskets ? If asked whether I approve and assent to every- 
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thing in the Church of England I should say, No. We 
must not expect to have a perfect organization where 
imperfect humanity has to do with it. And just what 
you might think its weakness I might think its strength. 
I adhere to the Church of England, first, because she 
is the mother Church ; second, because to me she comes 
nearest to the New Testament standard of a Church ; 
and third, because more than any other Church she is 
calculated to be the Church of the people, to bring within 
her pale all classes and conditions of men, and to extend 
the right hand of fellowship to all who name the name 
of Christ. I do not say that she is doing this ; but this 
is her mission, and I hope to live to see her fulfil it. I 
do not say either that the Methodists are wrong — I think 
they may be just as right in their way as other denomina- 
tions, but my fears are that, like all other sects, they hold 
their members in sectarian bondage. Ah, Gwinnie, I fear 
that even you are not free. But do you not see that out- 
side and beyond all our creeds and forms and ceremonies 
there is one Spirit and hope of our calling, one God and 
Father of us all, who is above all and in all ? We are 
apt to forget that however much we may differ in the 
form of service we prefer, or in the way in which we 
express our faith, underlying all there is th6 same devotion 
to the same truth, the same love to the same Christ, the 
same aspirations to the same heaven. We may have a 
thousand liturgies or no liturgy, a thousand creeds or no 
creed, a thousand sects or no sect, yet after all there is 
but ' one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism.' Could you not 
serve that Lord in the Church of England, Gwinnie ? 

f 24 
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Could you not in our Church service render Him that 
spiritual worship without which all our forms are nothing ? 
Could you not lose the fact that you are a Methodist in 
the one grander fact that you are a Christian ? Could 
you not kneel at the same altar and pray the same prayers 
with some of the world's greatest worthies? Oh, Gwinnie, 
I am sure you could. Your religion is broader than 
Methodism. The love of Christ is wider than any sect, 
however orthodox that sect may be. John Wesley was 
a member of the Church of England, and if I have been 
rightly informed he declared on his death-bed that he 
had never left it. Of this I am sure, that his sermons — 
which are still the standard of the Methodistic faith — in 
no way oppose the doctrines of the Thirty-nine Articles ; 
I am told, too, that in many of your London chapels 
they are using our liturgy. So that after all I do not see 
there is so much that divides us. Methodism is what 
it is because of the good men who have laboured in it, 
but God blesses faithful service wherever it is performed. 
Once throw yourself, heart and soul, into the great work 
which the Church of England is now offering — ^to ladies 
and lay-workers especially, and you will soon forget the 
narrow limits of sectarian discipline. Let the candle 
within burn brightly on the Lord's altar and it will soon 
dissipate the shadows — for, after all, they are but shadows 
— ^that form our dividing lines. Think about it, dear one. 
Just take the trouble to find out how infinitely greater 
are the things on which we are agreed than are the few 
things on which we differ. * Promise me that, and I will 
be content. Will you ? " 
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" Yes, I promise you that I will think about it, but I 
hold out no hope as to the result." 

"Will you love me in the meantime, Gwinnie? and, 
after you have thought about it, and prayed about it, 
will you tell me candidly ? Will you, dear one ? " 

**We shall see," was the half-whispered reply. And 
so shall we. 



THE NEW RECTOR. 



" Thou must be trae thyseli 

If thou the truth wouldst teach ; 

Thy heart must oyerflow 
If thou another's heart would reach — 

It needs the overflow of heart 
To give the lips full speech. 

** Think holy, and thy thoughts 
Shall some soul's famine feed ; 

Speak holy, and each word of thine 
Shall be a fruitful seed ; 

Live holy, so shall thy life be 
One grand and noble deed." 

BONAR. 



CHAPTER XXX, 

THE NEW RECTOR. 

ABOUT three years after the events recorded in our 
last chapter, on a bright Sunday morning in April, 
the fine old church of Lostwold was crowded with wor- 
shippers. Something new was expected in the shape of a 
new rector. For miles around the people had come to 
give, by their presence, a kind welcome to the man who 
was to minister to them in spiritual things. The service 
was bright, as befitted the occasion, and after the usual 
form had been gone through, a young man of about twenty- 
four years ascended the pulpit, and in a low but clear voice 
said : " In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost." All eyes were turned towards him, and 
even those who had not heard who the new rector was ta 
be, could not have failed to recognise the youth of bygone 
days — ^the David Easterbrook of years ago. 

He announced his text in trembling tones, as follows r 
" In the fourth chapter of St. Paul's Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and in the fourth verse, are these words : * I 
believed, and therefore have I spoken; we also believe, 
and therefore speak.' " 

Then placing a few brief notes on his Bible, he went on 
to say : " In coming to you as your appointed minister I 
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have deemed it necessary to speak to you of that which just 
now lies nearest my heart, viz., the faith that is to govern my 
speech and life, while as the rector of this parish I am to 
speak to you and live among you. And first let me say that 
I believe there is necessarily a vital connection between the 
inward convictions or belief, and the outward confessions 
or speech. I know that in this latitudinarian age there are 
some who tell us that it matters little or nothing what a 
man believes so long as he lives right ; such as these would 
do away with all creeds as worthless, and all confessions of 
faith as unnecessary nuisances. Brethren, I am not so £ar 
advanced as this, and although I would not, and do not, 
I trust, attach undue importance to creeds and confessions, 
yet I cannot fail to see that they have their place, and are 
in some degree necessaiy for ' the work of the ministry and 
for the edifying of the body of Christ.* I believe that a 
man, be he preacher or hearer, teacher or learner, never 
in his speech or life, rises above the inward convictions 
of his heart. As a man thinketh in his heart so is he I 
And if asked why it is, that in the present day there is such 
laxity and sceptical criticism, such latitudinarianism, and 
what is called advanced thaughi, among the professed 
teachers of the people, I should answer, it is because of 
an indefiniteness and a want of certainty in both those who 
teach and those who are taught. Now, I do not say that 
it is necessary that all men should be able to formulate 
their creed, or go through their confession of faith just as 
a boy at school would go through the multiplication table. 
No ; the laws of Christian life and the development of 
Christ's religion in the soul are widely different from the 
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hard-and-fast rules of arithmetic ; but I say this — and as a * 
young man would say it with deference to those who dilFer 
from me — ^that it is necessary that a man should know 
what he believes, and that he should be able, when asked, 
to give a reason for the hope that is in him. The man who 
believes anything believes nothing, and the man who teaches 
anj^hing teaches nothing. And I get more and more to 
believe, that if we are to have in our churches sotmd 
preaching we must have in our preachers a sound belief; 
that if we as preachers are to preach to men a definite 
Gospel, we must have a definite faith ; and that if our 
preaching is to grip the hearts and consciences of men, it 
must first grip our hearts, and send us forth saying — * We 
also believe and therefore speak.* What the Church wants, 
what the world wants, is liot so piuch periodical reading of 
wordy nothings, but a warm, quickened, and quickening 
representation of the truth as it is in Jesus. And the only 
antidote of which I can think, to the strange, mysterious 
— ^and may I not say sceptical ? — ^teaching of some of our 
modem pulpits and religious newspapers, is for us to gain 
a firmer hold on the Word of Truth, and then to present 
that truth to the world, not as a lifeless form, but as vital 
truth — truth which men may know and feel, and the know- 
ing of which shall make them free. Such, my brethren, I 
hope to do while I minister to you. 

" Now do not think, from anything I have said, that I 
am not in sympathy with many of the deep researches after 
truth which are occupying some of the noblest minds of 
the age. I think that sincere inquiry is at all times war- 
rantable ; our forefathers have not exhausted the Word of 
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• Divine Truth. No ; that Word is as deep as eternity, and 
as broad as the thought of Gk>d and the wants of humanity ; 
and when modem thinkers surrender old truths for new 
ones — ^when they leave the pathway made bare by the feet 
of our forefathers for, what is to them, a more certain way 
— let us not complain. To past thinkers we owe a world 
of gratitude; they have been eflScient in bearing men 
through the struggles that have gone by ; but that there is 
no thinking left for us to do because they thought — that 
there is no treasure still hidden in the mines whence they 
dug their gold, I will not believe. My fears are, though, 
that many are leaving the beaten path only to roam and 
lose themselves in the wilderness. It is foolish, nay worse, 
it is wicked, to give up one truth until you have another 
and a better one to take its place. Yet, how many are 
doing this — robbing the world and themselves of the old 
faiths without giving them new and better ones in their 
stead. I know what it is to grapple in my mind with some 
of the perplexing questions that are before the world to- 
day ; yet, notwithstanding this, I come to you with no un- 
certain creed. My belief in those cardinal doctrines which 
for ages, amidst all the struggles of the human race, have 
been its light and its life,- which are still the glory of Pro- 
testant Christianity, and which as a Church we hold so dear, 
remains unshaken. I have something to present to you 
which I not only believe, but feel in my heart of hearts to 
be true. Sunday after Sunday when I stand before you it 
will be my one endeavour to preach that Gospel which is 
still * the power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth,' and I pray that it may bring to your hearts 
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Heaven's pure peace, and shed on your life's path some of ' 
God's bright light. 

** I come now to speak of the belief that is to govern 
my ministrations among you. And in the first place let 
me say that I believe in, and shall hope to maintain, the 
sacred functions of the pulpit. Those functions — if I have 
rightly understood them — are to teach those great truths 
which ally men to God and to each other. The pulpit is 
an institution peculiar to Christianity. In the old heathen 
world there was nothing whatever that answered to it. 
Leaders of thought then had no wish to inform the common 
people, and princes and rulers were content to take advan- 
tage of their ignorance and superstition. Indeed, they had 
nothing of importance to communicate — not even a perfect 
code of morals ; in what passed among < them for virtue 
there was no clearness, no authority; they had no fixed 
rules to which they could appeal, no powerful sanctions 
by which they could enforce. But when, * in the wisdom 
of God the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased 
God by the foolishness of preaching to save them that be- 
lieve.' It still pleases God to save men in the same way, 
and so the office is of perpetual obligation and of abiding 
sanctity. I know that the tendency of this age of literature 
and religious gossip is to undervalue the power of the 
pulpit. Men tell us that it is becoming too narrow, and 
low, and cramped for the thought of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. My brethren, I will only say — in the language of one 
who is as powerful a speaker as he is eminent for his thought 
and culture — if ever the pulpit is narrow, or low, or cramped, 
it is because there is a low, mean man in it. The place 
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itself is as fall of dignitj as are the commands of God and the 
destinies of the universe. Brethren, I feel this, and i^hile 
such feeling has often, in mj preparaticm for this holy 
office, given me joy, as often has it made me cry out, ' Who 
is sufficient for these things ? ' Oh, to stand before an 
audience of dying men and women as an expositor of truth, 
to tell them of sin, to charge them with impurity and in- 
gratitude, and then to invite them to the ail-sufficiency of 
the cross, is a work charged with tremendous respond- 
bilities ! And while I thank God that our sufficiency is of 
Him, yet I know that if ray ministry is to be a power among 
you, I shall have to walk much with God, to keep conscience 
alive and awake, to maintain a deep sense of the value of 
the soul, and of the importance of eternal salvation ; I 
shall have to keep my mind in the things of God by habi- 
tual meditation, to cherish the devotional affections, to 
speak from the heart, to speak experimentally, to speak 
under a mixture of tender and solemn feeling, and above 
all to specik with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven 
in answer to strong crying and tears. 

" Let me remark further, that I believe in, and shall hope 
to preach, the all-sufficiency of the Gospel to meet the wants 
of men. Oh, what a treasury we have here to open to 
you! For great sin — ^a great Saviour; for sin-stricken 
souls — a compassionate Grod ; for gilt-covered wanderers 
— an open fountain ; for strayed prodigals — ^an open home ; 
for dying men — ^an open heaven ; and all this in Christ 
Jesus. He is in this Gospel all in all ; and He is the all 
sufficiency that I shall preach. Sabbath by Sabbath I want 
to proclaim Him in the dignity of His person, in the glory 
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of His character, in the condescension of His grace, in the 
wonders of His love, in the efilcacy of His sniferings, in 
the prevalency of His intercession, and in His ability to 
save unto the very uttermost them that come unto God by 
Him. This was the strength and glory of apostolic teach- 
ing; Christ was the diamond in the bosom of all their 
sermons. * I determined,* says St. Paul, * to know nothing 
among you save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.' He was 
the centre and circumference of all his preaching ; I want 
Him to be mine. I believe, then^ in Jesus \ in His Divine 
Sonship^ in His equality with the Father, and in Hi§ vicari- 
ous si^erings for men. *I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty,' in His Divine sovereignty, in His absolute 
holiness, in His hatred of sin, in His pity for the sinner, 
in His compassion for the erring, in His love for all men. 
1 believe in the Holy Ghost, the Comforter, the Sanctifier, 
the Witness of our adoption, cheering the heart in all lifers 
ills, and shedding a bright light on all the perplexities of 
our life. I believe in grace, free grace, sovereign grace, 
triumphant grace, eternal grace. I believe in the Bible as 
being the Book of God, inspired by God, preserved by God. 
I believe in the authenticity of its statements, in the im- 
maculateness of its teachings, in the faithfulness of its 
promises. I believe in the universal brotherhood of man ; 
in the one, holy, Catholic Church, built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ Himself 
being the chief comer-stone. I believe in the communion 
of saints, and in the forgiveness of sins. I believe that 
there is a heaven — a great homestead, into which the 
great Father will some day gather all His children. 1 
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believe there is such a place as hell — the residence of 
those who are soul-suicides, who of their own free choice 
refused the Divine mercy, and would not come to Christ 
that they might have life. I believe in the resurrection of 
the body, and in the second coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. These are my creed, these will be the subjects of 
my preaching when I preach to you." 

The congregation listened with almost breathless silence 
to these faithful utterances ; but in the rectory pew there 
sat one whose eyes were never lifted from the floor during 
the whole time, but one whose heart was beating loud in 
sympathy for the youthful preacher, and whose face occa- 
sionally wore a flush of excitement, as though she were 
conscious of being looked at. The occupant of that pew 
was Gwinnie — now Lady Easterbrook. Yes, according to 
promise, she had " thought about tt,^ and the result of her 
thinking was a conclusion that a true Christian can work 
anywhere for Christ — that though Christendom is divided 
by sects and party names, there is but one Spirit leavening 
the whole mass — one Christ claiming the worship and 
allegiance of all. She found, too, that much of her anti- 
pathy to the Church of England arose from prejudice and 
misunderstanding, and that though there were many things 
to object to, there were many more to admire. She had 
spoken to her father on the subject and he had refused to 
interfere, saying that his great admiration for Sir David 
far more than counter-balanced his prejudice against the 
Church, and that if he were her choice that was everything 
to him. The result was that a few days before returning 
to Lostwold for the long vacation Easter received a letter 
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from Gwinnie, in which she said, " I can now give you all 
that you ask me for. Be true, and I will love you for ever," 
That decided the whole thing, and from that day they 
were what the world would call " engaged." 

Easterns course at Oxford was a brilliant success; he 
graduated with honours, and took several of the prizes of 
his college. 

During his last term of study his uncle had passed almost 
suddenly to his reward, saying as he entered the valley of 
the shadow, " I have been a poor priest, but I have tried 
to do my best, I have indeed. My sins I leave with my 
Saviour ; come. Lord Jesus, come quickly." 

By his will he left all his property, including the rich 
"living" of Lostwold, to "my nephew. Sir David Easter- 
brook." And as Easter could not take " Orders " for some 
months, and as he. could not serve in the capacity of vicar 
until he had held Deacon's Orders for at least a year, he 
asked the bishop to appoint a curate-in-charge. He was 
ordained a deacon in the grand old cathedral at Exeter 
during the Ember days of Lent. On the Easter Monday 
following, in his own dear old church at Lostwold, he made 
Gwinnie Lady Easterbrook, and after a trip up the Rhine 
returned to the rectory at Lostwold to work with his curate. 
A year after he took Priest's Orders, and is now the much- 
respected rector and vicar of the parish; his preaching 
faithful and earnest, his life consistent and godly, his house 
ever open to the poor and the needy, and his charity a sub- 
stantial support to many a beneficent institution. Though a 
Churchman at heart, he recognizes a common brotherhood 
in all who name the name of Christ, and gives the right 
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hand of fellowship to all who love the Lord Jesas Christ 
in sincerity. On the outskirts of the town may be seen a 
large infirmary, bearing on one of its gables the inscription : 
" This building was erected in grateful memory of a loving 
mother by the Rev. Sir David Easterbrook." In the centre 
of the town is a building containing a large public hall, 
reading-room, library, etc., and over the door is the in- 
scription : " This building is dedicated to the free use of 
the inhabitants of this town by the Rev. Sir David Easter- 
brook, and is erected in memory of the Rev. Stephen 
Pengelley, for forty-five years rector of this parish." 

The cottage in which his mother died he has bought, 
and after furnishing it very neatly, has given it to Martha 
for life, with an annuity of the value of fifty pounds^ as a 
reward for her devotion to his mother. 

To the Trethevys he had oiffered a very substantial pre- 
sent in the shape of a lump sum at their bankers, but they 
had positively refused to accept even a penny, and so by 
way of showing his gratitude for their kindness, he offered 
the Wesleyan Methodists the sum of two thousand pounds 
to rebuild the old and dilapidated chapel in which they 
had been accustomed to worship since the time of John 
Wesley. The offer was promptly accepted, and an ornate 
Grothic structure now occupies the place of the once bam- 
like building.. This has gratified the Trethevys more than 
anything else could possibly have done, and it stands to- 
day as an evidence of the sympathy which may exist among 
those who call themselves by different names, yet worship 
the Father in the same spirit. 

As Sir Wm. Easterbrook's widow only, survived her 
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husband a few weeks, Cherwell Hall, with all its lovely 
surroundings, was occupied by servants until its owner 
could find a tenant for it. For though he liked Cherwell, 
he determined from the first to let the Hall, and to reside, 
himself, at Lostwold. To this proposal Gwinnie gladly 
acceded. 

Philpotts and Emmie were married in the same year as 
Easter, and while on their wedding tour in Grermany, news 
reached them of the death of Philpotts' uncle — a rich 
merchant, who had died in India, and left all his property 
to his nephew. This gave to Philpotts a very large yearly 
income, and he proposed at once to rent Cherwell Hall, 
and to reside there. Easter and he were not long in coming 
to terms, and so a few weeks after their return from their 
honeymoon, Philpotts settled down as the country squire 
of Cherwell, and has since been elected to represent the 
town of P in Parliament. 

The Colonel, after Emmie's departure, found his loneli- 
ness intolerable, and, at the pressing invitation of Philpotts 
and Emmie, he gave up The Chestnuts, and went to reside 
with them. But it was not for long ; his life's pilgrimage 
soon closed. After living there about a year, he became 
the victim of a disease which all the medical men who saw 
him pronounced incurable, and after suffering the most in- 
tense pain for six months, he at last passed in perfect peace 
to the full vision of that Saviour whose partial revelation 
of Himself to his soul had been the abiding joy of his life. 
Before his death he expressed a wish that he might be 
buried at Oxford. That wish was fulfilled, and over his 
grave to-day stands a massive granite monument, bear- 
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ing an inscription which he himself in his almost last 
moments had said he should like to have inscribed on 
his tomb: 

"A WAYFARING MAN, 
WHO HAS TURNED ASIDE TO TARRY FOR THE NIGHT. 

The MORNING COMETH." 
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